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BY 

PEDRO CALDERON DE LA BARCA 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The present vdume aims to represent, as far as die Umita id space 
allow, ^ chief dramatists of Spain, France, and Germany. To the ^ya 
indttded here should be added the “Faust” and "Rgmont” of Goethe, 
printed in another volume of this series. These eight works, along widi 
the spedmens of die Elizabethan and modem Enghdi drama given in 
the Harvard Qassics, indicate the high-water mark of dramatic produc- 
tion in modem times, and adord a basis for comparisim with the master- 
pieces of the dr ama of antiquity as represented in the vdume id “I'Kne 
Greek Dramas.” 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca was bom in Madrid, January 17, x6oo, of 
good family. He was educated at the Jesuit Cdlege in Madrid and at 
the University of Salkmanca; and a doubtful tradition says tiiat he b^an 
to write {days at the age of thirteen. His literary activity was interrapted 
for ten years, 1635-1635, by military service in Italy and die Low Coun- 
tries, and again for a year or more in Catalonia. In 1637 he became a 
Knight of the Order id Santiago, and in 1651 he entered the priesdiood, 
rising to the dignity of Superior of the Brotherhood of San Pedro in 
Madrid. He held various offices in the court of Philip IV, who rewarded 
his services with pensions, and had hit {days produced widi great qden- 
dor. He died May 5, t68t. 

At the time udien Caldoron began to compose for the stage, the Spanish 
drama was at its height. Lqie de Vega, the most pndific and, with 
Calderon, the greatest, of Spanish dramatists, was still alive; and by his 
applause gave encouragement to the beghiner vriiose fame was to rival Us 
own. The n ati on al type of drama wU^ Lope had establidied was nuun- 
tained in its essential characteristics by Caldoon, and he produced abui^ 
ant qied m en s of aU its varieties. Of regular plays he has left a hundved 
and twenty; id “Autos Sacramentales,” the pecker ^onidi ahegoi^ 
devdopment of the medieval mystery, we have scventy-thne; beridm a 
cimudeiabie numbn id farces. 

Ihe dominant motives in Cakkrai’s dramas ut characteristittR) 
national: £wvu(kqndty to Chinch and aad a swne of hmior 
mad dfflMfotiw psto of the fantastic. Tho«ih la* pUys arfs htid ^ a 
gtestt variety of scenes and ages, the sentiment and the tetnida 

e sse nti a l l y Spamsh; and tins intmsely hxal quality has prcha hi y ow 
tile vogue id Calderon in other countries, fothecanstroctionandoondae 
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6 * INlllODUCTOlY NOTE 

of ias plots he showed great skill, yet the Ingenui^ expended in the 
management of the story did not restrain die j^ry emotion and opulent 
inighuttion which mark his finest speeches and pve them a lyric qpali^ 
which some critics ngard as his greatest diatinrtion. 

Of all Calderon’s works, “Life u a Dream” may be r^aWed at the 
moat universal in its dieme. It seeks to teadi a lesson diat ma^|« learned 
hom the philosophers and religious thinkers of many ageM-thm the 
wmld al our senses is a mere shadow, and that the only realrtil^ it to be 
found in the invisible and eternal. The story which forms ills is 
Oriental in origin, and in the form of the le^nd of "Barlaam Sipid Jota^ 
phat” was familiar in all the literatures of the Middle Agei 
with this in the {dot is the tale of Abou Hassan from the “Arabian 
Nights,” die main shuadons in which are turned to farcical purposes in 
the Induction to the Shakespearean ‘Taming of the Shrew.” But with 
Calderon the theme is lifted altogether out of the atmosphere of comedy, 
and is worked up with poetic sendment and a much of mystkism inm a 
symbolic drama of profound and universal philosophical significance. 



LIFE IS A DREAM 


DRAMAm PEKSC»I£ 


Baiilio 

. King of Poland, 

Seoumund . 

. his Son, 'I 

Astolfo 

. ins Hephew. V 

Estrella 

. his NtecCn j 

Clotaldo 

. a General in BastUo^s Smdeeu 

Rosaura 

. a Uuscmte Lady, 

Fife 

. her sdtsendant. 


CtwvM 8 M .AW, Lokim ot Wiimm, OnKtas, 

‘ BTC., IN BmOJO*! SbBVICB. 


Tie Scene of tie fint end tMrd Acts Uet on tie Miti 
frontier: of tie second Act, in Wenam. 


ACT I 

Scene l<f—A pats of roc^s, oner which a storm is rolling asiwyt nod the 
tun tettiog: in the foreground, hAf-way doum, a fortress. 

Enter first from the topmost roc^ Roeauea, as from 
horseback in man’s satire: and, after her, Fifb^ 


Rosattra 

T here, feur'footed Fury, blast* 

aigeoder’d brute, udtbout die ssit 
(X brute, or moudi to isatdi die bit 
Oi iBaii--ait ttd^ed at last? 

Wboi udiea thunder foil’d aloo^ 

‘AsjUi td QUmt’t daon ii aot te eaa»§, a eel hUk 
mouatifafteiM tbae Rncdeahk m»f be bnagbed far duniit is fbe fint 

^^^•MbwCswatia^tat TIm bea wmA b|N by fiai eafieib 
ani^ te iin»f|fiaaer. tosifier wifi awch die (ast aUl) fiat Mm tdbm mm 
jii *2*4 “’?*.*!!*• to •“•«* bn afiew wnHanae mm net 

t 
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CAUDERON 

TowW the spheres of fire your ears 
Pricking, and the granite kicking 
Int6 lightning with your hoof. 

Among the tempest-shatterM crags 
>^Shattering your luckless tider 
Back into the tempest pass’d? 

There then He to starve and die. 

Or find another Phaeton 
Mad-metded as yourself; for I, 

Wearied, worried, and for-done^ 

Alone will down the mountain try, 

That knits his brows against the sun. 

Fife {as to his mule)* There, thou mis-begotten thing, 
Long-ear’d lightning, tail’d tornado, 

Gri£fin-hoof-in hurricane, — 

(I might swear till I were almost 
Hoarse with roaring Asonante) 

Who forsooth because our betters 
Would begin to kick and fling — 

You forthwith your noble mind 
Must prove, and kick me off behind, 

Tow’rd the very centre whither 
Gravity was most inclined. 

There where you have made your bed 
In it lie; for, wet or dry. 

Let what will for me betide you, 

Buriung, blowing, freezing, hailing; 

Famine waste you: devil ride you: 

Tempest baste you black and blue>- 

Rosaura.) Therel I think in downright railing 
I can hold my own with you. 

IZox. Ah, my good Fife, whose merry loyal pipe^ 

Come weal, come woe, is never out of tune — 

Wh^ you in the same {flight too? 

Fife* 

And ma d am -* s ir— her A >y deure^ 

When you your own adventures ring 
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Anodter time in lofty rhyme, 

You don’t forg^ the trusty squire 
Who went with you Don-quixoti^g. 

Ros. Wdll, my good fdlow— to leave Pegasus 
Who scarce can serve us than our horses wors»~ 

They say no one should rob another of 
The single satisfaction he has left 
Of ^ging his own sorrows; one so great. 

So says some great philosopher, that trouble 
Were worth encoimt’ring oidy for the sake 
Of weeping over — ^what perhaps you know 
Some poet calls the ’luxury of woe.* 

F^e. Had I the poet or philosopher 
In t^ place of her that kick’d me oS to rid^ 

I’d test his theory upon his hide. 

But no bones broken, madam — sir, I mean? — 

Ros. A scratdi here that a handkerchief will heal-> 
And you? — 

Fi/e. A scratch in quiddity, or kind : 

But not in 'quo’ — my wounds are all behind. 

But, as you say, to stop this strain. 

Which, somehow, once one’s in t^ vein. 

Comes clatteri^ D& aa there again! — 

What are we twain — deuce take’tl — we two, 

I mean, to do — drench’d through end throughh— 

Oh, I diall choke of rhymes, which I bdieve 
Are all that we diall have to live on here. 

Ros. What, is our victual gone too? — 

-P'rM Ay, dbat 1 »uib 

Has carried all we had away with her, 

Qothingb and cate, rad all. 

Rsf*. And now the sun. 

Our ofliy friend and gidd^ shout to rink 
lender stege of earth. 

Rife. And enter 

Withf!h|M y E^|>ada--^rad*-^kray heavenl-^ 

W<^ bw laariwm alao.-; 
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Ros. Ah, I doubt 

To-night, if any, with a dark one— or 
Almost burnt out after a month’s consumptkm. 
Weill well or ill, on horseback or afoot, 

^ This is the gate that lets me into Poland; 

And, sorry welcome as she gives a guest 
Who writes his own arrival on her rocks 
In his own blood — 

Yet better on her stony threshold die, 

Than live on unrevenged in Muscovy. 

Fife. Oh, what a soul some women have — mean 
Some men — 


Ros. Oh, Fif^ Fife, as you love me, Fi£e^ 

Make yourself perfect in that little part. 

Or all will go to ruini 
PiU* Oh, I will. 

Please God we find some one to try it on* 

But, truly, would not any one believe 
Some fairy had exchang^ us as we lay 
Two tiny foster-children in one cradle? 

Ros. Well, be that as it may, Fife, it reminds me 
Of what perhaps I should have thought before 
But better late than never— —You know 1 love yoai. 

As you, I know, love me, and loyally 

Have follow’d me thus far in my wild ventuie. 

Weill now then — Shaving seen me safe thus fim-*- 
Safe if not wholly sound— over the rocks 
Into the country where my business lies— 

Why should not you return, the way we cam^ 

^e storm all cleared away, and, leaving me 
(Who now shall want you, though not thank you, less. 
Jfow that our horses gone) this ade the ridge^ 

^d your wy back to dear old home agaia, 

While I—Come, come!— 

W^t, weeping my poor £eUow?— 

T T yott ; 

-ixirdl I mean my Ixtcd— 
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IX 


In a strange country— among savages— 

Oh, now I know^-^you would be ridtrf me 
For fear my stumblii^ speech — 

Ros. Oh, no, no, nol— 

1 want you with me for a thousand sakes 
To which that is as nothing — myself 
More apt to let the secret out mysdf 
Without your help at all— Corner come, cheer upl 
And if you ang again, ‘Come weal, come wo^’ 

Let it be that; for we will never part 
Until you give the signal. 

Fiff. Tis a bargain. 

Ros. Now to begin, then. Toilow, follow me^ 
‘You fairy elves that be.’ 

Fife. Ay, and go on — 

Something of ‘following darkness like a dream,* 

For that we’re after. 

Ros. No, after the sun; 

Trying to catch hold of his glitiering skirts 
Hut hang upon the mountain as he goes. 

Fife. Ah, he’s himsdf past catching— as you qxike 
He heard svfaat you were saying, and^ust so — 

Like some scared wat^-bird, 

As we say in my country, dope bdow. 

Ros. Well, we must follow him as best we may 
Poland is no great country, and, as rich 
In men and means, will 1^ few acres spare 
To lie beneath her barrier mountains bare. 

We cannot, I believe^ be very far 
From mankind or thdr dwellings. 

Fife. Send 4 sol 

And wdl provided tor man, woman, and beast. 

No, not tar beast. Ah, but my heart 
To yearn for h«^~ 

1^. Keep dose, and keq[> your feet 

From serving you as hers did. 

Fife. As for faeasts. 
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If in de&iult dE other entertaii une nt, 

We should provide them with mirsdves to eat — 

Bear^ lions, wolves— 

Ros. CA,' never fear. 

Fife. Or else 

Dehiult of other beasts, beastlier men. 

Cannibals, Anthropophagi, bare Poles 
Who never knew a tailor but by taste. 

Ros. Look, look I Unless my fancy misconceive 
With twilight— down among the rocks there, Fife- 
Some human dwelling, surely — 

Or think you but a rock torn from the rocks 
In some convulsion like today’s, and perch’d 
Quaintly among them in mock-masonry? 

Fife. Most likely that, I doubt. 

Ros. No, no— for look I 

A square of darkness opening in it — 

Fife. Oh, 

I don’t half like such openingsl — 

Ros. Like the loom 

Of night from which she spins her outer gloom — 

Fife. Lord, Madam, pray forbear this tragic van 
In such a time and place— 

Ros. And now again 

Within diat square of darkness, lodcl a light 
That feels its way with hentating pulsc^ 

As we do, through the darkness that k drives 
To . blacken into deq>er night beyond. 

Fife. In which could we follow that light’s exanqpl^ 
As might some English Bardolph wkh his aose. 

We might defy the sunset— Hark, a diaini 
Ros. And now a lamj^ a lamp! And now the hand 
That carries it. 

Pife. Oh, Lord! that iheadfid diaint 

Ros. And now the bearer trf the lan^; indeed 
At strange as any in Arabian talo, . . 

So giamdik^ and terriHe^ and gnukC 
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Spite the skin he’s wrapt in, 

Fife. Why, ’ds h» <Mmt 

(%, ^ some wild man of the woods; I’ve heard 
They build and carry torches— 

Ros. Never Ape* 

Bore such a brow before the heavens as that — 

Chain’d as you say tool— 

Fife.. Oh, chat dreadful chain! 

Ros. And now he sets the lamp down by his sid^ 

And with one hand clench’d in his tangled hair 
And with a agh as if his heart would break— 

[During this Sbgismuns has entered from the 

fortress, with a torch. 

Segismund. Once more die storm has roar’d itsdf away. 
Splitting the crags of God as it retires; 

But sparing sdll what it should only blas^ 

This guilty piece c& human handiwork. 

And all that are wkhin it. Oh, how of^ 

How oft, within or hen abroad, have I 
Waited, and in the whisper of my heart 
Pray’d for the slanting hand heaven to strike 

The blow mysdf I dared not, out of fear 
Of that Hereafter, worse, they say, than faerev 
Plunged headlong in, but, till dismissal waked. 

To wipe at last all sorrow from men’s eyes. 

And make this heavy dkqpaasadtm clesur. 

Thus have 1 borne till now, and sdll mdure^ 

Qroudiipg in suUoi impoimce day by day, 

ItU some nich oiA^ium the dements 
lake this rouses die sleqnng fin withih; 

And standing dius upon the threshcdd ol « 

Another ai^ shout to chise the door 
Upon one umsidied day to x^xmlt 
^ one ]nat wmtheder becai^ tme moR^ 

Oncn niOR^ you favpigie heaveoA f 

tip to ihi^R|eitde« 
atriF 
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Begin to muster in the listening dcies; 

In all the gaining circuits you have gone 
About this theatre of human wo^ 

What greater sorrow have ydu gazed upon 
Than down this narrow chink you witness still; 

And which, did you yourselves niA fore-devise. 

You registered for others to fulfill 
Fife. This is some Laureate at a birthday ode; 

No wonder we went rhyming- 
Ros. Hushl And now 

See, starting to his feet, he strides about 
Far as his tether’d steps — 

Seg. And if the chain 

You help’d to rivet round me did contract 
Since guildess infancy from guilt in act; 

Of what in aspiration or in thought 

Guilty, but in resentment of the wrong 

That wreaks revenge on wrong 1 never wrou^t * 

By eccommunication from the firee 

Inheritance that all created life^ 

Beside myself is bcMrn to — from the wings 
That range your own immeasurable bli^ 

Down to the poor, mute, scale-imprison’d things. 
That yet are free to wander, glide, and pass 
About that tmder-sapphire^ whereinto 
Yourselves transfusing you yoursdves eng^ass! 

Ros. What mystery is this? 

Pif^> Why, the man’s mad 

That’s all the mystery. That’s why he’s chain’d-^* 
And why — 

Seg. Nor Nature’s guildess life alonn-~ 

But that which lives on blood axul rapine; nay, ' 
Charter’d with larger liberty to slay 
Th«r guiltless kind, the tymnts of the sur 
Soar zenith-upward with their soeamiag prey, 
Mddng pure heaven drop hbod upim dm 
under eardt, whwe lion, wol^ aigid heta. 
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And they that on their treadierous vdvet wear 
Figur^ and conflation like your own,* 

With their still living daughter bound away 
Over the barriers ol die mountain cage, 

Against which one, blood-guildess, and endued 
With aspiration and with apdtude 
Transcending other creatures, day by day 
Beats himself mad with unavailing ragel 
Fife. Why, diat must be the meaning of my mule’s 
Rdiellion— 

Ros. HushI 


Seg. But then if murder be 

The law by which not only con$cience>blind 
Creatures, but man too prowlers with his kind; 

Who leaving all his guilty fdlows free^ 

Under your fatal auspice tmd divine 
Compulsion, leagued in some mysterious ban 
Against one innocent and hdpless man. 

Abuse thdr Idierty to murder mine: 

And sworn to dlence, like thdr masters mute 
In heaven, and like dwsn twirling through the made 
Of darkness answering to all I ask, 

Point up to them whose work they execute! 

Ros. Ev’n as I diougbt, some poor unhappy wietdi, 
By man wrong’d, wretched, unrevenged, as II 
Nay, so modi worse than I, as by those chains 
Qipt (d the means of sdd^evenge on those 
Wlto lay on him vdiat they deserve And I, 

Who taunted Heaven a 11^ while ago 
M^th pouting all its wtath tqxm my head— 

Alas! like him mught the castoff budr 

(Xwhat another bragg’d of feeding ta, 

Here’s <me that horn the refuse of my sorrows 
Could gadier all thebaimuet he denresi 
••Sew. Ttmfm 

K viB. e. >7. 
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Poor soul, poor soull 

Fife. Speak Iowa:— 4se will heaf you. 

Ros. And if he should, wl^t then ? Why, if he wotdd. 
He could not harm me— htay, and if he could, 

Methinks I’d venture somet^g of a life 
I care so little for — 

Seg. Who’s that? Clotaldo? Who are you, I say. 
That, venturing in these forbidden rocks, 

Have lighted on my miserable life, 

And your own dea^? 

Ros. You would not hurt mi^ sundy? 

Seg. Not I; but those that, iron as the chain 
In which they slay me with a lingering death. 

Will slay you with a sudden — ^Who ate you? 

Ros. A stranger from across the mountain there^ 

Who, having lost his way in this strange land 
And coming night, drew hither to what seem’d 
A human dwelling hidden in these rocks, 

And where the voice of human sorrow soon 
Told him k was so. 

Seg. Ay? But nearer — nearer— 

That by this smoky supplement of day 
But fw a moment I may see who speaks 
So pitifully sweet. 

Take care! take care! 

Ros. Alas, poor man, that I, myself so hdples^ 

Could better help you dian by barren pky. 

And my poor presence— 

. Oh, mig^t that be alll 

But diat — a few poor moments— and, ^ 

The v^ bliss of having; and the droul 

Of loang, under such a penalty 

As every moment’s having runs more near, 

■'ftffles the very utteranm and resource 

cry for quickest; till from sheer despafr 

Ctf h^ng the^ Dtethinks mysdf would tear 
To piec es . 
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Fife. There» liis word’s enough for it. 

Seg. Qh, think, if you who move about at wiU, 

And live in sweet communiomwith your kind. 

After an hour lost in 'these lonely rocks 
Hunger and thir^ after some human voice 
To drink, and human face to feed upon; 

What must one do where all is mute^ or harsh. 

And ev’n the naked face of cruelty 

Were better than the mask it works l»neath?— 

Across the mountain then! Across the mountain! 

What if the next world which they tdl one of 
Be only next across the mountain then, 

Though I must never see it till I di^ 

And you one of its angels? 

Res. Alas; alas! 

No angd! And the face you think so fttir, 

’Tis but the dismal frame-work of these rocks 

That makes it seem so; and the world I come ftrom- 

Alas,«las, too many faces there 

Are but fair vizors to black hearts below. 

Or only serve to bring the wearer woe! 

But to yourself— If haply the redress 
That I am here upon may help to yours. 

I heard you tax the heavens with orderings 
And men tor executing; wha^ alas! 

I now bchdid. But why, and who they are 
Who do, and you who suffw— 

Seg. {pointing upwards). Ask of them, 

Whom, as to-nig^ I have so dEten adt’d, ' 

And;|i^’d in vain. 

But surely, surel'y— « 

Ihbe trumpet of the Wtuch to diut us in. 

6h, lihaidd dbeyftnd you!— Qui^^ Behind ]|w mxiEi! 
T<Mtnoriow‘-^'tQ)4ne^^ 

. .Rex. (/It»jpng'4ar.xwerdm«e«itf 
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RosAtm and Fife hide in the roe^s; 

Enter Clotau>o 

Clottddo. These stomly'days you like to see die}|but of 
Are but ill opiates, S^ismund, I think. 

For night to follow: and to-night you seem 
More than your wont disorder’d. What! A sword: 
Within there! 


Enter Soldiers tvith hlacl( vizors and torches 

Fife. Here’s a pleasant masquerade! 

Clo. Whosever watch this was 
Will have to pay head-reckoning. Meanwhile, 

This weapon had a wearer. Bring him here. 

Alive or dead. 

Seg. Clotaldo! good Ootaldo! — 

Clo. (to Soldiers who enclose Segismund; others 
searching the roc^s). You know your duty. 
Soldiers (bringing in Rosaura and Fife). Here are 
two of them. 

Whoever more to follow — 

Clo. Who are you. 

That in defiance of known proclamation 
Are found, at night-fall too, about this platt? 

Fife. Oh, my Lord, she— I mean he — 

S il en c e , Fi^ 

And let me speak for both<— Two foreign men, 

To whom your coimtry and its proclamatioi» 

Are equally unknown; and had we known, 

Oursdves not masters of our lawless 

That, terrified by the storm among your rodcs, 

Flung us upon diem to our cost. 

^if^‘ My mide— 

do. Fcueigners? Of what country? 

^ I*(thM>--ifthMbeFtd^ 
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But witli no 31 dedgn on her, and dierdbra 
Taking it iU that vm ahoidd duu be atopt 
Upon her thiediold ao unciviUy. 

Oo. Whither in Poland? 

Ros. To the capitaL 

Ch. And on what errand? 

Ros» Set me on the foa^ 

And you ahaU be the nearer to my answer. 

Clo, (aside). So reacdute and ready to te^y. 

And yet ao young->-and-< (Ahud.) Wdl,— 

Your business was not surdy widi the 
We found you with? 

Ros. He was dte first we sawr— 

And strangefa and benighted, as we were^ 

As you too would have done in a like 
Accosted him at once. 

Clo. Ay, but this sword? 

Ros. I flung it toward him. 

do. Well, and why? 

Ros. And why? 

But to revenge himadf on thoae who dms 
Injuriously misuse him. 

do. So~-a 0 " a ol 

Tis wdl such reaohidon wants a beatd-^ 

And, 1 suppose, is never to atwi« ntw- 
Wefl, I muat take yon bodi, you and your sword, 

Priacmers. 

Fife, (offermgamdgd). Pray talmnune^ ami wv^knoMe^ 
I’m sure I gave it to dmtmule ci minm 
To mighty Ikde purpoae. 

FsH. Mine you horse;* 

And may it uda us some morn IdndKness 
Than we have met widi yet. 

Cfo. (esmadmmg the ssintdy, Md» m y smy l 
How came yen by dbis w e apon ? 

do. And do yam luKW edinKoe lie? 
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Ros. Oh^ very well: 

From one of this same Polish realm of yours^ 

Who promised a return, ^should come the chance^. 
Of courtesies that he rec^ved himself 
In Muscovy, and left this pledge of it — 

Not likely yet, it seems, to be redeem’d. 

C/o. (aside)* Oh, wondrous chance — or wondro^bs 
Providence! , 

The sword that 1 mysdf in Muscovy, 

When these white hairs were black, for keepsake left 
Of obligation for a like return 
To him who saved me wounded as I lay 
Fighting against his country; took me home; 

Tended me like a brother till recover’d. 

Perchance to fight against him once again — 

And now my sword put back into my hand 
By hisr— if not his son — still, as so seeming. 

By me, as first devoir of gratitude. 

To seem believing, till the wearer’s sdtf 
See fit to drop the ill-dissembling mask* 

(Aloud.) Well, a strange turn of fortune has arrested 
The sharp and sudden penalty that else 
Had visited your rashness or mischance: 

In part, your tender youth too— pardon me. 

And touch not where your sword is not to answer — 
Commends you to my care; not your life only, 

Else by this misadventure forfeited; 

But ev n your errand, which, by ha{^y chancy 
Chimes with the very business I am on. 

And calls me to the very point you ajtn at. 
jRox. The capital? 

^ Ay, the capital; and ev*n 
xiiat capital of capitals, the Court: 

^WWe 3 ^u ^y plead, an4 I may promise, win 
Fardon for this, you say unwilling, trespass, 

^d prosecute what dse you ha ve at hear^, 

With me to help you forward dl I can; 
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Provided all in loyalty to those 
To whom by natural allagiatKe 
I &rst am bound to. 

Ros. As you make^ 1 take 

Your offer: with like promise on my nde 
0£ loyalty to you and those you serve, 

Under like reservation for regards 
Nearer and dearer stilL 
do. Enough* enough; 

Your hand; a bargain on both sides. Meanwhili^ 

Here shall you rest to-night. The break of day 
Shall see us both together on the way. 

Ros. Thus then what I for misadventure blamed. 

Directly draWs me where my wishes aim’d. [Exeunt. 

ScBNs 11,1 — TAe Ptiace at Warsaw 

Enter on one side Asiolfo, Dut^e of Muscovy, with his 
train: and, on the other, the Psincbss EsnoeaxA, udth 
hers. 

Astolfo. My royal cousin, if so near in blood, 

'nil this auspicious meeting scarcely known. 

Till all that beauty promised in the bud 
Is now to its consummate blossom idovra. 

Well met at last; and may— 

Estrella. Enough, my Lord, 

Of compliment devised for you by some 
Court tailor, and, believe me, sdil too slmit 
To cover the designful heart below. 

Ast. Nay, but indMd, fur coimn— 

Est. Ay, let Deed 

Measiure your WDrd% indeed your flowers of ^>each 
XB with your iron equ^nge s^one; 
bony indeedl, and wmdy cmnplhnent. 

.dit. Indeed, indeed, you wrong 
Auid£sbasvoyal;adidaunptedng:' 

Whiu^ even lor tte end you ffiiBh 1 a 
false ih yot^ wese.fe^.'to' sayselE. , 
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Ea. Why, what else means the glittcru^ sted, sny Lord, 
That bristles in the rear dL these fine words? 

What can it mean, but, failing to c&jcAe, 

To fight or force me from my just furetenfion? 

Ast. Nay, might I not ask ev’n the same of you, 

Hw nodding helmecs of whose men>at-arms 
Out-crest the {diuiuge of your lady court? \ 

Est. But to defend what yours would force frmn Ipoe. 
Ast. Might not 1, lady, say the same of mine? 

But not (o come to batde, ev’n of words. 

With a fair lady, and my kinswoman; 

And as averse to stand before your lace. 

Defenceless, and condemn’d in yotir disgrace. 

Till the good king be here to dear it all — 

Will you vouchsafe to hear me? 

Est. As you will. 

Ast. You know that, when about to leave dris world. 

Our royal grandsire, King Alfonso, left 
Ihree children; one a son, Basilio, 

Who wears— long may he wear!— the crown of P<^and; 
And daughters twain: of whom the ddor was 
Your mother, Clorilraa, now some while 
Exalted to a more than mortal throne; 

And Redsunda, mine, die younger sister. 

Who, married to the Prince of Muscovy, 

Gave me the light wfaidi may she Bve to see 
Herself for many, many years to come. 

Meanwhile, good King Basilit^ as you know, 

Deep in abstruser studfos than this world, 

And busier with the stars than lady’s eyes, 

Has never by a secoml marriage yet 

Rq^aced, as Poland adc'd of Um, the hek 
An early marriage brought and todk away; 

youi^ quetei djdttg with die son she hate hi*w| 

And in such alienation grown so old 

As leavte no other hope trf hear to Petaad 
Than his two sisters’ diildren; ycNkr^fidr coiuitt, > 
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And nie; lor o( die rate 

Divide tfaeco j e h ret iote rae aeveral facdofle; 

Wlifldier lor yoa» die dder outer's ^likl; 

Or me^ bora ci the yotu^eTj but^ dbcy say, 

My natural pre rogat ive ^ man 
Outweighing your prkxity of birdu 
Which discord ^rowii^ Imid and dangerous 
Our und^ KJj^ Basilio, doiddy sage 
In prc^hesyii^ |Uid providu^ lor 
Hie future^ as to ded widi k when corner 
Bids tu here meet to-day in solemn oouncd 
Our sevoal precenaons to compose. 

And, but che^mattial out-burst diat pmdaima 
His coming malus all further parley vain. 

Unless my bosom, by which mdy wise 
I prc^hesy, now wrac^y propheaes. 

By sudh a haj^ compact as I dare 
But shuKe at ^ the fiojnl Si^ declare. 

Trumpets, etc. Enter King Basxuo with Us Omndl 

Alt. The Ki^gl God save the King! 

BstrAla\ ^ <Mi, Royal SrJ— 

God save your M^l- 
King. Ristv b othof you. 

Rise to my arms, AstoUo and EkteUa; . 

As my two siatenf duMfen always mina^ 

Now' iDore than evci^ since mysdl and Roiaad 
Sddy to yon lor our succession look'd. 

And now g^verar# you andyour sevetdlaotiau^ 

And yoo^ ^ Rem and Rnnra of das reding 




In won^ whose nnoeiipry'lsa^ 1 
Nn unaiiocesrfnl Jasun diall encuse. 

You and the world odm have aumwaad me ''Sag^ 
Know 4hat I owe (hat tida^ if my dtM), 

To my long m ed k ad o n pm dw boolc 
Wlddi 
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The book of heaven, I mean-^-so few have read; 
Whose golden letters on whose sapphire leaf, 
Distinguishing the page x>£ 'day and night. 

And all the revolution of the year; 

So with the turning volume where they lie 
Still changing their prophetic syllables. 

They register the destinies of men: 

Until with eyes that, dim with years indeed, 

Are quicker to pursue the stars -than rule them, 
I get the start of Time, and from his hand 
The wand of tardy revelation draw. 

Oh, had the self-same heaven upon his page 
Inscribed my death ere I should read my life 
And, by fore-casting of my own mischance. 
Play not the victim but the suicide 


In my own tragedy!— But you shall hear. 

You know how once, as kings must for their people, 

And only once, as wise men for themselves, 

I woo’d and wedded: know too that my Queen 
In childing died; but not, as you believe. 

With her, the son she died in giving life to. 

For, as the hour of birth was on the stroke, 

Her brain conceiving with her womb, she dream'd 
A serpent tore her entrail. And too surely 
(For evil on;en sddom speaks in vain) 

The inan<hiid breaking from that living rom b 
That makes our birth the antitype of death, 

^-grateful, for the life she gave him paid 
By kiUng her: and with such circumstance 
As suited such unnatural tragedy; 

^ coming into light, if light it were 
^lat darken’d at his very horoscope, 

J^en heavim’s two champions-sun and moon I mean- 
SuSused m blood upon each other iWl 

to such a raging duel of edipse 
^ hath not terrified the universe " 

Stoce that which wept in blood the ^ 
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When die dead walked, die waters mra’d to blobd. 
Earth and ho: ddes totter’d^ and the world 
Seem’d ^aken to iu last paralysis. 

In such a paroxysm of dissolution 

That son of mine was born; by that first act 

Heading the monstrous catalogs of crim^ 

I found for&>written in his horoscope; 

As great a monster in man’s history 
As was in nature his nativity; 

So savage, bloody, terrible, and impious, 

Who, diould he live, would tear his country’s entrails 
As by his birth his mother’s; with which crime 
Beginning, h<^ should clench the dreadful tale 
By trampling on his father’s silver head. 

All which fore-reading, and his act dE birth 
Fate’s warrant that I read his life aright; 

To save his country from his mother’s fote» 

I gave abroad that he had died with her 
His being slew; with midnight secrecy 
I had him carried to a lonely towo: 

Hewn from the mountain-barrios of the realm. 

And under strict anathema of death 
Guarded from men’s inquiative approach. 

Save from the trusty fow one needs must trust; 

Who while his fasten’d body they provide.. 

With salutary garb and nouridunent, 

Instruct his soul in what no soul may wits* 

Of holy faith, and in sudi other lore 
As may solace his lifo-impiisonmeaL 
And tame perhaps the Savage proj^teaed 
Toward su^ a trial a I aim at now, 

And now demand ymxr special hearing to. 

What in thh fearful Imsiness 1 have dmie, 

Judge whether lighdjr mr nudkaoudy^; — 

^ uuth my own s^'^y .^ah atied Mood^ 

And pn^wr Mne^'snhithwt : -i ' ■ 

I swesBvhfHl Ida 
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Toudi’di me alcme^ I had not saved myself 
At such a cost to Idm; but as a kingy^ 

A Christian king,— I siyi advisedly. 

Who would devote his people to a C]rFaiit 
Worse than Caligula £ore-<dux>nicl^? 

But even this not without grave mis^ving. 
Lest by some chance mis-reading of the stars. 

Or mis^rection of what rightly read, 

I wrong my son of his prerogative^ 

And Poland of her rightful sovereign. 

For, sure and certain prophets as the stars. 
Although they err not, he who reads then may; 
Or rightly reading — seeing there is One 
Who governs them, as, under Him, they us. 

We are not sure if die roug^ diagram 
They draw in heaven and we interpret here. 

Be sure of operation, if the Will 


Supreme, that sometimes for some special end 
The course of providential nature breaks 
By miracle, may not of these same stars 
Caned his own first draft, or overrule 
What else £ore-writt^ all else overrules. 

As, for example, should the Will AWgh^ y 
Permit the Free-will a£ particular lytan 
To break the meshes of else strmghfiB 
Which Free-will, fearful erf finretold ahuse^ 

1 have myself from my own son £me<losed 
From ever possible self-extrication; 

A terrible responsibility. 

Not to the conscience to be reconciled 

Unless opposing almost ceitnn ev^ 

gainst so slight contingency of good. 
W<^-^us parpkafd. I have resolved at last 
bnng the thing to trisd: wfaeseitoto 
^e have I sui^n’d you, my and you 

Whom I naoie demly look tti, lailMw InsB^ 

As witnesses to that whkhlpmpeS . 
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And thus propQM tbe doing k. Qotnldo, 

Who guards my son svidi <dd fidc&y, 

^taU fadag him hidta* fiom his tower hy ni|hs 
Lockt in a sle^ so &st as by my ait 
1 rivet to within a link of death. 

But yet £mn death so far, that neat day’s dawn 
Shall wake him up upon the royal bed. 

Complete in consciousness and hmilty, 

Whm with all princely ponop and retinue 
My loyal Peers widi due obdsance 
Sl^ hail him Segismund, the Prince of Poland. 
Then if with any diowof hunum fcindne— 

He fling discredit, not upon the stars. 

But upon me^ their misiiiterpreter. 

With all apology mistaken age 

Can make to youth it never meant ID harm. 

To my son's forehead will 1 shift the crown 
I long have wish’d upcm a younger brow; 

And in religious humiliation. 

For what of wdrhsuc age remains to noi^ 

Entreat my pardon both of Heaven and h»m 
For tempting destinies beyond my reach. 

Bm ii^ as I misdotdit, at his first step 
The hoof of the pnshoted savage shows; 

Before predicted mischief can be donc^ 

The self-same deep that loosed him fram the chain 
Shall reconsign hhei, oka to loose again. 

Ihen diall 1, having lost that heir direct 
Look sdely to my risters’ diiidsen tsratn 
Each of a claim so equal as dUvidea 
Hw voice of Poland to thehr aevecal dde^ 

But, as I trusL m be eotsriited ere long 
Into one doi^ wseedb so lair and scfoqg 
As shaS at onm aU diflbrenoB atones 
And cease the resim’a ^eisiDa with liseh owiL 
Chudm and Prinoes^ Pssm mid CkauM^^ 

Such h dm «| thh 
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Aod such is my design. Whose furtherance 
If not as Sovereign^ if,nQt as Seer, 

Yet one whom these wlnte locks, if nothing olse^'j/ 

To patient acquiescence consecrate, 

I now demand and even supplicate. 

Ast, Such news, and from such lips, may ^ell sus- 
pend 

The tongue to loyal answer most attuned; 

But if to me as spokesman of my faction 
Your Highness looks for answer; I reply 
For one and all — Let Segismund, whom now 
We first hear tell of as your living heir, 

Appear, and but in your sufficient eye 
Approve himself worthy to be your son. 

Then we will hail him Poland’s rightful heir. 

What says my cousin? 

Ay, with all my heart. 

But if my youth and sex upbraid me not 
That I should dare ask of so wise a king — 

King. Ask, ask, fair cousini Nothing, I am sure. 

Not well consider’d; nay, if ’twere, yet nothing 
But pardonable from such lips as those. 

Est. Then, with your pardon. Sir — if Segismund, 

My cousin, whom I shall rejoice to hail 
As Prince of Poland too, as you propose. 

Be to a trial coming upon which 
More, as I think, than life itself depends, 

Why, Sir, with kleep-disorder*d senses brought 
To tWs uncertain contest with his stars? 

King. Well ask’d indeed! As wisely be it answer’d!—* 
Because it is uncertain, see you not? 

For as I think I can discern between 
The sudden flaws of a sleep-starded 
Md of the savage thing we have to dread; 

If but bewiltfer’d, dazzled, and 
M the sanest and thedvileat 

n drcum«tance » ttraogfr-roay, iBore than 

« moved to any out4>nak of blood, 
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All »l»all be well widi him; and how much nwce^ 

I£ ’mid t^e magic turmoil of die chan^ 

He shall so calm a resolution show 
As scarce to reel beneath so great a blowl 
But if with savage passion uncontroU’d 
He lay about him like the brute foretold. 

And must as suddenly be caged again; 

Then what redoubled anguish and despair. 

From that brief flash of blissful l&erty 
Remitted — and for ever— to his chain! 

Whidb so much less, if on the stage of glory 
Enter’d and exited through such a door 
Of sleep su makes a dream of all between. 

Est. Oh kindly answer. Sir, to question that 
To charitable courtesy less wise , 

Might call for pardon rather! I shall now 
Gladly, what, uninstructed, loyally 
I should have waited. 

Ast, Your Highness doubts not me^ 

Nor how my heart follows my cousin’s lips. 
Whatever way the doubtful balance fall. 

Still loyal to your bidding. 

Omnes. So say all. 

King. I hoped, and did expect, of idl no less— 
And sure no sovereign ever needed mcMre 
From all who owe him love or loyalty. 

For what a strait of time I stand upon. 

When to this issue not alone I bring « 

My scm ytuir Prince^ but e’en myself ^ur King.: 

And, wMchsoever way for him it uim. 

Of less than little hondur to myself. 

For if this coming trial lusdfy 

My thus withhifl(^g fxtm riiy son his right* ■ 

Is not the judigie hsmsdlf justifi^ in 
The fsdher’s shaaie? And if the }ud^ 

My SMI withholdii^ hom Ids ri^ tbis 
j^uime and lemorse tq iu<%e and V 

Unileas remone and dbsme together .dtq^*# 
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In having what I flung lor wDidden loiauL 
But come— already weary with your travel. 

And ill refresh’d by (his wange history^ 

Until die hours that draw the sun from h^ven 
Unite us at the customary board, 

Each to his several chamber: you to rest; 

I to contrive with old Clotaldo best 

The method a stranger thing than old 

lime has as yet among his recmrds told. [Exetmt, 


Acxn 

Scene h—A Throne-room in the Pdaee, Musk within. 

Enter Kmc and Qxitaldo, meeting a Lori in waking 

King. You, lor a moment beckcm’d from your nflity, 
Tell me thus far how goes it. In due time 
The potion left him? 

Lord. At the very hour 

To which your lEjhneM temper’d it. Yet not 
So wholly but some lingering «n««r still hung 
About his dawning senses— which to ^ear. 

We fill’d and handed him a morning drink 
With sl^’s specific antidote suffused; 

And vdiile wi^ princely raiment we invested 
What nature suidy nukkll’d Inr a Prince- 
All but the sword.^ you directed— 

King. 

lord. U not too kmdly, yet emphatically 
Sdll with the title of a Prince addres^d !»«««» , 

King. How base he that? 

t ^ 

IwillnotsaysoKkeoneinadieam 

As one him s e lf misdoiiKtmg Aat 

. ^,*"»w«n.Ctotaldoke|tl» 

^ best erf all if tow’rd the worse I ifreaA 

But yet M vidieni^?-w ; / r 
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lard. Ac most* imfwttenoe; 

Wearied perhi^ps mth importuaities 
We yet were boiipd to offer. 

King. Oh, Ootaldoi 

Thou^ thus far wdl, yet would myself had drunk 
The potion he revives from! such suspense 
Crowds all the pulses of life’s residue 
Into the present moment; and, I think. 

Whichever way the trembling scale may turn. 

Will leave the crown of Poland for some one 
To wait no longer chan the setting siml 
CIo. Courage, my liege! The curtain is undrawn. 

And each mu8t.play his part out manfully. 

Leaving the rest to heaven. 

King. Whose written words 

If I should misinterpret or transgress! 

But as you say — 

(To the Lard, who exit.) You, back to him at once; 
Clotaldo, you, when he is somewhat used 
To the new wx>rld of which they caU him Prince, 

Where place and face, and all, is strange to him. 

With your known features smd familiar garb 
Shall then, as chorus to tlw scen^ accost him. 

And by such earnest of that old and too 
Familiar world, assure -him of the new. 

Last in the strange procession, I mysdf 

Will by one full and last development 

Complete the {doc for that catamt^he 

That he must put to aU; God grant it be 

The crown dE Poland on his bfows!’*-iIiarkI hark!>-> 

Was that his vdoe wiihin?*~Nbw louder-<~<!^ 

Ootaldo, what! so soon begun to rpart— 

Again! above the mutio— - But betide 
What may, imtil the loaetneiit, we must hide. 

ISxetmt Knea tmd ChimaiiOw 
Segismund (sroNltis)» Foibear! 1 sffAo uddt your pyr- 

flltCIlQt MAM 
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Your crazy salutations! peac^ I say — 

Beigon^ or let me go, ei^e I go mad 
With all this babble, mummery, and glare. 

For I am growing dangerous— Airl room! air!— 

[He rushes in. Musie ^eases. 
Oh but to save the reeling brain from wreck 
With its bewilder’d senses! — 

[He covers his eyes for a while. 
What! E’en now 

That Babel left behind me, but my eyes 
Pursued by the same glamour, that — unless 
AHke bewitch’d too — the confederate sense 


Vouches for palpable: bright-shining floors 
That ring hard answer back to the stamp’d hed. 
And shoot up airy columns marble-cold, 

Tha^ as they climb, break into golden leaf 
And capital, till they embrace aloft 
In clustering flower and fruitage over walls 
Hung with such purple curtain as the West 
Fringes with such a gold; or over-laid 
With sanguine-glowing semblances of men. 
Each in his all but living action buaed. 

Or from the wall they look from, with fix’d eyes 
Pursuing me; and one most strange of all 
That, as I pass’d the crystal on the wall. 

Look’d from it — left k— and as I return. 

Returns, and looks me face to face again—- 
Unless some false reflection of my brain, 

^e outward semblance of myself— Mysdf? 


^^t k moves as I move; lifts his ha^ 
With mine; each modtm echcmg so dk>ae 
Ine immediate suggettkm of tlw will 
ta^ch myself I recognize-Myirffl— 
^^“tastic Se^smund the mme 
mght, as for all fos before; 
I^rdown tosleep in wolf-dtin on the 
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In a black turret wliidi die imdf howl’d rottiui* 

And wdce again upon a golden bed, 

Round which as douds d»uc a rising sun. 

In scarce less glittering caparison. 

Gather’d gay shapes that, underneath a breeise 
Of music, handed him upon their knees 
The wine of heaven in a cup of gold. 

And still in soft melodious under-song 
Hailing me Prince of Poland! — ^‘Segismund,’ 

They srid, ‘Our Prince! The Prince of Poland!’ and 
Again, ‘Oh, wdcome, welcome, to his own, 

‘Our own Prince Segismund — 

Oh, but a blast — 

One blast of the rough mountain airl one look 
At die grim features — [He goes to the window^ 

What they disvizor’d also! diatter’d chaos 
Cast into ^tely shape and masonry. 

Between whose channel’d and perspective sides 
Compact with rooted towers, and flourishing 
To heaven with gilded pinnacle and spire, 

Flows the live current ever to and fro 
With open aspect and free step! — Ootaldol 
Clttaldo!— calling as one scarce dares call 
For him who suddeidy mi^t break the spell 
One fears to walk without lum— Why, that I, 

With unencumber’d st^ as any diare. 

Go stumbling throu^ my g^ory-— fading for 
That iron leading-string--ay, for myself — 

For that fost-andior'd s^ of yestarday. 

Of yestaday, and aU my Mfie befon^ 

Ere drifted dean self4d«Qd^ 

Upon the flitctuadms of today’s 
Mad whirluag ctrcnmstancel— ‘And, fool, yi^y 
K reanon, sensed aid sdfedeority 
<Xdttetated from a worU'CHit bnuB, 

Art thou 4M}t n«ddest sirivhig tb a 

Aid catching sft tlMt Sdbf ef veseerday - 
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That, like a leper’s rag^ beat flung away! 

Or if not mad, then dreaming-<keaiiiuig?-Hwdl— 
Dreaming then— C^, 'if adf to self be true, ijj 
Not mock’d by that, but as poor souls have bem 
By those who wrtMig’d them, to give wrong ne|f rdish? 
Or have those stars indeed they told me of \\ 

As masters of my wretched life of cfld, j 

Into some happier constellation rtfll’d. 

And brought my better fortune out on earth 
dear as themsdves in heaven! — ^Prince Segismund 
They call’d me— and at will I shook them off— 

Will they return again at my cc anma nd 
Again to call me so? — ^Within there! You! 

Segismund calls— Prince Segismund— 

(He has seated himself on the throne. 

Enter Chambbhlain, with lords in wsdting.'f 

Chamb. I rqcnce 

That unadvised of any but the vc^ 

Of royal instinct in ^e blood, your Ihghness 
Has ta’en the chair that you were born to filL 
Seg. The chair? 

Chamb. The royal throne of Poland, Sixt 

Wluch may your Royal Highness keep as long 
As he diat now ndes from it shall have ruled 
When heaven has call’d him to ksdf. 

Seg. When he?— 

Chamb. Your royal fether, Kii^ Basilio, 

Seg. My royal father— King Baaho. 

You see I answer bin as Echo does. 

Not knowing what dam listens or 
This is my throne— this is my padace— 

But this out of the window?— 

Chamb. Weiaaw,^Shr* 

Your cafntal — 

Seg. And all the moving>{wafde?>~'' 

Chamb. Your sidi^ecu and ythir vah^ 
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Seg. Ay, ay^my adajecta— in my capital-^ 

Warsaw— and I am Prince o£ it— Yon see 
It needs much iteration to strike sense 
Into the human echo. 

Chamb. Left audiUe 

In the quick brain, the word will quickly to 
Full meaning blow. 

Seg, You think so? 

Chamb. And meanwhile 

Lest our obsequiousness, which means no worse 
Than customary honour to the Prince 
We most rejoice to wdcom^ trouble you. 

Should we retire again? or stand apart? 

Or would your Highness have the muuc play 
Again, which meditation, as they say. 

So often loves to float upon? 

Seg. The music? 

No — yes— perhaps the trumpet — (Aside) Yet if 
Brought back the troopl 

A Lord. The trumpetl There again 

How trumpet'like spoke out the blood of Poland! 

Chamb. Before the morning is far up, your 
WiU have the trumpet marsh^ng your soldiers 
Under the Palace windows. 

Seg. Ah, my soldiers— 

My soldiers — not black-vizor’d? — 

Chamb. Sir? 

Seg. No matusv 

But — one thing— for a moment— in your ear— 

Do you know one dotaldo? 

Chamb. Oh, my Lord, 

He and myself tscgethet, 1 may say, 

Akhou^ in difiesent vocatio^ 

Have ^vec^d m your royal father's seevioe; 

And, « 1 trust, with both of us a lemr 
White haim t» fall in youm. 

****• W<t£i«u4iW«ils(|i41 
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Basilio» my father — well — Clotaldo— 

Is he my kinsman too,? , . 

Chamb. my good Lrard, 

A General simply in your Highness’ service, 
Ilian whom your Highness has no trustier. 

Seg. Ay, so you said before 1 think. And you 
With that white wand of yours — 

Why, now I think on’t, I have read of such 
A silver-hair’d magician with a wand. 

Who in a moment, with a wave of it. 


Turn’d rags to jewels, clowns to emperors^ 

By some benigner magic than the stars 
Spirited poor good people out of hand 
From all their woes; in some enchanted sleqp 
Carried them off on cloud or dragon*back 
Over the mountains, over the wide Deep, 

And set them down to wake in Fairyland. 

Chamb. Oh, my good Lord, you laugh at me— and I 
Right glad to make you laugh at such a price: 

You know me no enchanter: if I were, 

I and my wand as much as your Highness’, 

As now your chamberlain — 


My chamberlain? — 

And these that follow you?— 

Chamb. On you, my Lord, 

Your Highness’ lords in waiting. 

. Lords in waiting. 

Well, I have now leam’d to rqieat, I think. 

If only but by rote— This is my palace. 

And this my throne — ^which unadvised — And 
Out erf the window there my Capital; 

^ all the people moving up and down 
My ^ectt and my vassals like yoursdves. 

My chamberlain— and lords in waiting— nod 
^^*«aMo-and Ootaldo?— . - 
You we an aged, aiul seem a reveraod man>- 
You do not— (hough his £e&ow*offioen— 
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You do not mean to mock me? 

Chamb, (%, my Lord! 

Seg. Wdl dien— If no magician, as you say. 

Yet setting me a riddle^ that my brain,. 

With all its senses whirling, cannot solve, 

Yourself or one of these widi you must answer — 
How I — that only last night fell, adeep 
Not knowing that the very soil of earth 
I lay down — chain’d— m deep upon was Poland — 
Awake to find myself the Lord of it^ 

With Lords, and Generals, and Chamberlains, 

And ev’n my very Gaoler, fi}r my vassalsl 

Enter suddenly Clotaldo 

Clouddo, Stand all adde 
That I may put into his hand the due 
To lead him out of this amazement. Sir, 
Vouchsafe your Highness from my bended knee 
Receive my homage fir^ 

Seg. Clotaldol What, 

At last— his old sdf-^undisguised where all 
Is masquerade— to end kl — You kneeling tool 
What! have the stars you told me long ago 
Laid that old work upon you, added this. 

That, having chain’d your prisoner so long. 

You loose his body now to slay his wits^ 

Dragghtg him— how 1 know not— whither scarce 
1 understand— dressing him up In all 
This frippery, with your dumb familiars 
l>isvizor*iX and thdr Bps unlov’d to lie^ 

Calling him Prince and King, and, ntwlman’^^ke^ 
Settmg a crown ol straw upon his head? . 

Go. Wotdd Inn; your Highness, at indeed IrtpipF 
Iduat caU you^^and biH»hd Icnee . 

Nevar bent Sthject mom 
Hcmevmdl about yoi^ and peiha|» 

> You to yoursdf iacoiap* *l » ei isi Mmt , < . 
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But rest in assurance o£ your osra 
Sane waking s«tse^ t^.these witnesses 
Attested, till the story of k all. 

Of which 1 bring a chapter, be reveal’d. 

Assured of aJI you see and hear as neither 
Madness nor mockery — 

Seg. What then? 

Clo. AH k seems: 

This palace with its royal garniture; 

This capital of which it is the eye^ 

With all its temples, mart^ and arsenals; 

This realm of which this city is the head^ 

Wkh all its cities villages, and tilth. 

Its armies, fleets, and commerce; all your own; 

And all the living souls that make them 

From those who now, and those who shall, «alimi» yoo^ 

Down to the poorest peasant of the realm, 

Yow subjects— Who, though now their ntighcy ^roioe 
Sleeps in the general body una^qpriased, 

Wait but a word from thcMe about you now 
To hail you Prince of Poland, S^smund. 

Seg. All this is so? 

Ch. As sure as anythii^ 

or can b& 

You swear it on die fsadi 
You taught me— elsewhere? — 

Ch. (Ifusing the hilt of hiseword). Swear k 
Symbol, and chamfflon the holy fak h 
I wear it to defend. 

Seg. (to himself). My eyes have not deoehmd aor 
my ears, 

With this transfiguradcm, nor die strain 
Of royal welcome that arose and Mew, 

BreaAed from no lying with k. 

^hwe Ootaldo comes, hb own vild selfe 
if not lie and phucmn wkh thexesbor 
(Aloud) WdU, then, siB diis is diut, ‘ 
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For have not these fine peqple told me so, 

And you, Qbcaldo, sworn it? Amd the Why 
And Wherefore are to follow by and bye! 

And yet->aod yet—why wait for that which you 
Who take your oath on it can answer— and 
Indeed it presses hard upon my brain — 

What I was adcing of these gentlemen 
When you came in upon us; how it is 
That I<^^e S^ismund you know so long — 

No longer than the sun that rose to-day 
Rose — and from what you know — 

Rose to be Prince of Poland ? 

C/o. * So to be 

Acknowledged and entreated. Sir. 

So be 

Acknowledged and entreated — 

Well — ^But if now by all, by some at least 
So known— if not entreated— heretofore — 

Thou^ not by you— For, now I think again. 

Of what diould be your attestation worth, 

You that of all my questionable suiqects 
Who knowing what, yet left me where I was^ 

You least of adl, Ootaldo, dll the dawn 
Of this first day that told it to myself? 

Clo, Oh, let your Highness draw the line across 
Fore-written sorrow, and in this new dawn 
Bury that long sad night- 

Not ev’n the Dead, 
Call’d to the resurrection of the blest, 

Shall so direcdy- drop all memory 
Of woes and wrongs foregone! 

Ch. But not resent— 

Purged by the trial el dm aottow past 
F<u fuU iMtion ol their present b^. 

Sfg. But kmdng vidth the Judge what, dU this earth 
Beciuci^’d in dk^tlmaung Wvens, He leaves 
His earthly to 
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Of retribution in reward to them 
And woe to those who wrong'd them— Not as ypu. 
Not you, Clotaldo, knowing not— And yet 
£v’n to the guiltiest wretch in all the realm. 

Of any treason guilty short of that, 

Stern usage — but assuredly not knowing, 

Not knowing *twas your sovereign lord, Clotaldo, 
You used so sternly. 

Clo. Ay, sir; with the same 

Devotion and fidelity that now 
Does homage to him for my sovereign. 

Seg, Fidelity that held his Prince in chains! 

Clo. Fidelity more fast than had it loosed him— 
Seg. Ev’n from the very dawn of consciousness 
Down at the bottom of the barren rocks, 

Where scarce a ray of sunshine found him out. 

In which the poorest beggar of my realm 
At least to human*full proportion grows— 

Me! Me— whose station was the kingdom's top 
To flourish in, reaching my head to heaven. 

And with my branches overshadowing 
The meaner growth below! 

Still with the same 

Fidehty— 

Seg. Tome!— 


Clo. 


iniougn that divine allegiance upon which 
All Order and Authority is based; 

Which to revolt against— 

. . Were to revolt 

Against the star^ bdUkel 

A^*k *1. • t . And him who read* them; 

by that right, and by the tovereuRKy 
TO wears as you shall wear it after him; 

Ay, one to whom yryursriff 

Yourself, w*n mote than any stdiiect hcieu 

A« bound by yet anothe* and awre ftwiiig 
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AU^ancae— King Ba8ilk>--your Father — 

Scg. Basilio— King— my fatherl-^ 

Clo. Ob^myLtocdy 

Let me beseech you on my bended knee, 

For your own sake — for Poland’s — and for his. 

Who, looking up for counsel to the skies. 

Did what he did under authority 

To which the kings of earth themselves are subject^ 

And whose behest not only he that suffers. 

But he that executes, not compr^iends. 

But only He that orders k— 

Seg. The King — 

My father! — ^Either I am mad already, 

Or that way driving fast— or I should know 
That fathers do not use their diildren so. 

Or men were loosed from all alliance 
To fathers, kings, and heaven that order’d all. 

But, mad or not, my hour is come, and I 
Will have my reckoning — ^Either you lie^ 

Under die sldrt of sinless majesty 
Shrouding your treason; or if thctt indeed. 

Guilty itself take r^uge in the stars 
That cannot hear the diarge, or disavow — 

You, whether doer or deviser, who 
Come first to hand, shall pay the penalty 
By die same hand you owe it to — 

(^Seizing Clotaldo’s sword and ako$a ta stri^ Min^ 

Enter Rosaoxa suddenly 
Rostwra. Fie, my Lmrd- forbear, 

^ What! a yoiing hand raised against silver Ifedrl— r 

(She retreats through the trowd^ 
Segi Stay! stay! What come vanish’d as b^bin^ 
I scartK remember how— bitt— 

Voices wkhin. Rootn ^ Asui^ Duke Musoovyl ; 

, Enter Assoifo . 

4ds«oi|^. Wdoome^ duke wdkwneb ffM anqiiGibqs day, 
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When from the moimtain where he da rk Ung lay, 

The Polish sun into the firmamrait 
Sprung all the brighter for his bte ascent, 

And in meridian glory — 

Seg. Where is he? 

Why must I ask this twice?-— 

A Lord. The Page, my I^rd? 

I wonder at his boldness— 

Seg. But I tdl y<w» 

He came with Angd written in his face 
As now it is, when all was black as hell 
About, and none of you who now — he cam^ 

And Angel-like flung me a shining sword 
To cut my way throu^ darkness; and again 
Angd-like wrests it from me in behalf 
Of one— whom I will spare for qnring him: 

But he must come and plead with that same voice 
That pray’d for me— in vain. 

Chamb. He is gone for. 

And shall attend your pleasure sir. Meanwhili^ 

Will not your Highness, as in courtesy. 

Return your royal cousin’s greedi^? 

Seg. Whose? . 

Chamb. Astolfb, Duke of Muscovy, my Lord, 

Saluted, and with gallant cornfflimoit 
Welcomed you to your royal title. 

Se%. (toAstolfo). 

You knew of this dien ? 

Knew of what, my Lord? 

Seg. That I was Prince of Polaxul all ^ whiles 
And you my subject? 

Pardon m^ my Lord, 

But some few hours ago myself I team’d 
Your dignity; but, knowing; i(i no more 
iTtan when I knew it n<Bi, your sfil^ect. 

: %• Wh^thea?,- 

Aa. Your Highnen^dbrnsbeshnnev^lKil^^ yowj 
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Asbolfo, Duke e£ Muaoovy, 

Your father’s sister’s son; your cousin, 

And who as sudi, and in his own right Prince^ 
Expects from you the courtesy he shows. 

Chamb. His Highness is as yet tmnaiwi to Courts 
And to the ceremonious interchange 
Of compliment, espedally to those 
Who draw dbieir blood from the royal fountain. 

Seg. Where is the lad? 1 weary of all this — 
Prince cousin^ chamberlains, and compliments — 
Where are my soldiers? Blow the trumpet, and 
With one sharp blast scatter these bucte^es 
And bring the men of iron to my side, 

With whom a king feds like a king indeedl 
Voices within. Within thnel room for the Princess 
EstreUal 


Enter Estbxua svith Ladies 

Estrella. Wdcome, my Lord, right welcmne to the throne 
That mudr coo long has waited for your coming: 

And, in the gmeral vt»ce of Poland, hear 
A kinswoman and cousin’s no less sincere. 

Seg. Ay, this is wdkome-worth indeed. 

And couan courinrwmthl (%, I have thus 
Over the threshold the mountain seen. 

Leading a bevy of fair stars, the moon 
Enter court of heaven— My kinswomanl 

My coudnl But my sul^ect?— 

Est. If yDU{dease 

To count your omsia for your subject^ rir, . 

You shall not find her a disloyaL 
Seg. Oh, 

But there are twin scars in that heavenly fiaoA 

That now I know far having overcukd 
Those eril ones chat darken’d all my past 
And bixMiiht me fimh fixmk. ^ 

To he the dhew fld her wim sm «» lean. 
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Est. Indeed, my Lord, these eyes have no such power 
Over the past or present: but perhaps 
They brighten at your welcome to supply 
The litde that a lady’s speech commends; 

And in the hope that, let whichever be 
The other’s subject, we may both be friends. 

Seg. Your hand to that — Bat why does this warm hsjnd 
Shoot a cold shudder through me? 

Est. In revenge 

For likening me to that cold moon, perhaps. 

Seg. Oh, but the lip whose music tells me so 
Breathes of a warmer planet, and that lip 
Shall remedy the treason of the hand! 

(He catches to embrace her.) 

Est. Rdease me, sirl 

Chamb. And pardon me, my Lord. 

This lady is a Princess absolute. 

As Prince he is who just saluted you. 

And claims her by a&nce. 

Seg. Hence, old fool. 

For ever thrusting that white stick of yours 
Between me and my pleasure! 

Ast. This cause is mine. 

Forbear, sir — 

Seg. What, sir mouth-piece, you again? 

Ast. My Lord, I waive your insult to myself 
In recognition of the dignity 
You yet are new to, and that greater sdll 
You look in time to wear. But for this lady — 

Whom, if my cousin now, I hope to claim 
Hencefcdih by yet a nearer, dearer name — 

Seg. And what care I? She is my cousin too: 

And if you be a Prince— wdl, am not I 
Lord of the very soil you stand upmi? 

By tha^ and by that right beside of blood 

That like a fiery fountain hitherto 

P«it in the rode leaps toward her . at her tioudi. 
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Min^ before all die couans in Muscovyl 
You call me Prince o£ Ptdand, and yoursdves 
My subjects — traitms therc^re to <t^ hour* 

Who let me perish all my youth away 
Chain’d there among the mountains; dll, forsooth. 
Terrified at your treachery foregoat, 

You spirit me up her^ I know not l^w. 

Popinjay-like invest me like yoursdves, 

Oioke me with scent and music that I loathe^ 

And, worse than all the music and die scents 
With fals^ long-winded, fulsome compliment. 

That ’Oh, you are my subjectsi* and in word 

Reiterating sdll obedience 

Thwart me in deed at every step 1 take: 

When just about to wreak a just revenge 
Upon that old ardi-traitor of you all. 

Filch from my vengeance him 1 hate; and him 
I loved — the first and only fa<»— till this — 

I cared to look on in your ugly court — 

And now when palpdily I grasp at last 
What hithoto but shadow’d in my dreams— 

Affiances and interferences, 

’The first who dares to meddle with me more— 

Princes and chamberlains and counsdlors. 

Touch her who dares! — 

Ast. That dare I — 

Seg. (^seizing him by the throat). You dare! 

Chamb. My Lord! — 

A Lord. His strength’s a lion’s — 

Voices tvithin. The King! TheKing!- 

Enter Kino 

A Lord. And on a smlden how he stands^ gaze 
As mig^ a wtdf just fasten'd on ^ ptay, 

Glarii^ at a staldenly encminter’d lion. 

King. And 1 that hither fiew with t^en arms 
To fcdd them round my aon, must now seturn 
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To press them to an nnpty iieait again! 

[He sitf on tke thnme. 
Seg. That is the King?— My father? — 

[After a long pause.) I have heard 

That sometunes some blind instinct has been known 
To draw to mutual recognitmn' those 
Of the same blood, beyond all nmnory 
Divided, or ev’n never met before. 

I know not how this is — perhaps in brutes 
That live by kindlier instincts--but I know 
That looking now upon that head whose crown 
Pronounces him a sovereign king, I feel 
No setting of the current in my blood 
Tow’rd him as sire. How is’t with you, c^d man, 

Tow’rd him they call your son?— 

King Alas! Alas! 

Seg. Your sorrow, then? 

King. Beholding what I do. 

Seg. Ay, but how know this schtow that has grown 
And moulded to this present sht^ of man. 

As of your own creation ? 

King. Ev’n from tnrdi. 

Seg. But from that hour to this, near, as I think, 

Some twenty sudi r«iewals of the year 
As trace themselves upon the barren rocks^ 

I never saw you, nor you me — ^unless, 

Urdess, indeed, throu^ one of dx>se dark masks 
Through which a son might fail to recogniase 
The best of fathers. 

King. Be that as you will; 

But, now we see each other face to frKe, 

Know me as you I know; which did I not. 

By whatsoever agns, assuredly 

You were not here to prove it at my nsk, 

Seg. You are my father. 

And is it true then,'as Ootaldo sweai:^' 

*Twas you thtt frt^ the dawnir^ fajfdt' of ona •. 
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Yoursdf brought into being, >-^ 11 , 1 sty. 

Who etole his very birthright; not alone 
That secondary and peculiar rig^ 

Of sovereignty, but even that prime 
Inheritance that all men share alik^ 

And chain’d him— chain'd him! — like a wild beasl^s whelp. 
Among as savage mountains, to this hour? 

Answer if this be thus. 

King. Oh, Segismuttd, 

In all that 1 have done that seems to you. 

And, without further hearing, fairly seems, 

Unnatmal and cruel — ^’twas nM I, 

But One who writes His order in the dcy 
I dared not misinterpret nor ne^ect. 

Who knows with what reluctance — 

Seg. Oh, those star^ 

Those star^ that too far up from human blame 
To clear themselves, or careless of the charge^ 

Still bear upon their shining shoulders all 
The guilt men riiift upon them! 

King. Nay, but think; 

Not only on the common score of kind. 

But that peculiar coum of sovereignty — 

If not behind the beast in brain as hear^ 

How should I thus deal with my innocent child, 

Dotd>ly desired, and doubly dear when cmn^ 

As that sweet seoond'self t^t all desire 
And princes more than all, to root dienisdves 
By t^ succession in their peojde’s hearty 
Unless at that superior WiU, to which 
Not kings alone, but soveteign nature bows? 

Seg. And vidiat had those same stars to tdl of me 
That should compd a father and a king 
So much agahut that double instinct? 

King That, 

Whuh 1 luive brought you hidier, at my peril. 

Against their wriuen warning, to disprove. 
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By justice, mercy, human kindliness. 

Seg. And therefore made yourself thdr instrumenc 
To make your son the savage and the brute 
They only prophesied? — ^Are you not afear’d. 

Lest, irrespective as such creatures are 
Of such relationship, the brute you made 
Revenge the man you marr’d — like sire, like son. 

To do by you as you by me have done? 

King. You never had a savage heart from me; 

I may appeal to Poland. 

Seg. Then from whom? 

If pure in fountain, poison'd by yourself 
When scarce begun to flow. — ^To make a man 
Not, as I see, degraded from the mould 
I came from, nor compared to those about. 

And then to throw your own flesh to the dogsl — 
Why not at once, 1 say, if terrified 
At the prophetic omens of my birth. 

Have drown’d or stifled me, as they do udidps 
Too cosdy or too dangerous to keep? 

King. 'Ihat, living, you might learn to live, and rule 
Yoursdf and Poland. 

Seg. By the means you took 

To sp<^ for other? 

King. Nay, but, Seg^smundl 

You know not — cannot know — hapj^y wan ting 
The sad experience on which knowledge grows. 

How the too early consciousness of power 
Spc^ the best blood; nor whether for your long* 
Constrain’d disheritance (which, but for me^ 
Remember, and for my rdendng love 
Bursting the bond of fate, had been eternal) 

You have not now a full indemnity; 

Wearing the blossom of your yoitth unspent 
In the yoluptuous sunshine of a court. 

That often, by too early blonoming. 

Too soon deflowers the rose of roydty. 
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Seg. Ay, but what some precocious warmth may iqpiU, 
May not an early frost as surdy kill? 

^ng. But, Segismund, my son, whose quick discourse 
Proves I have not extinguish’d and destroy’d 
The Man you diarge me with extinguishing, 

However it condemn me for the fault 
Of keeping a good light so long eclipsed. 

Reflect! This is the moment upon which 
Those stars, whose eyes, although we see them not. 

By day as well as night are on us still. 

Hang watching up in the meridian heaven 
Which way the balance turns; and if to you — 

As by your dealing God decide it may. 

To my confusion! — ^!et me answer k 
Unto yourself alone, who shall at once 
Approve yourself to be your father’s judges 
And soverdgn of Poland in his stead. 

By justice^ mercy, self-sobriety, 

Ajid all the reasonable attributes 
Without which, impotent to rule himself 
Others one cannot, and one must not rule; 

But which if you but show the blossom of — 

All that is past we shall but look upon 
As die first out-fling of a generous nature 
Rioting in first liberty; and if 
This blossom do but promise such a flower 
As promises in turn ks kindly fruk: 

Forthwith upon your brows the royal crown. 

That now wdgbs heavy on my ag4d brows, 

I will devolve; and wide I pass away 
Into some cloister, wkh my Maker there 
To make my peace in penitence and prayer. 

Happily setde the disordered realm ^ 

That now cries loudly fiaar a luteal hdr. 

5eg. And so— 

What the crown falters on your flialdi^ Imad, 

And dm scepoe from your palswd hand. 
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And Poland for lier riglitfiil beir cries out; 

When not only your stol’n mom^ioly 
Fails you of euthly power, but ’cross the grave 
The judgment-crumpet of another world 
r!alli8 you to counc foT youT ri>use this; 

Then, oh then, terrified by doid>le danger. 

You drag me from my den — 

Boast not of giving up at last the power 
You can no longer hold, and never righ^y 
Held, but in fee for him you robb’d it from; 

And be assured your Savage, once let looser 
Will not be caged again so quickly; not 
By threat or adulation to be earned 
Till he have had his quarrel <mt with those 
Who made him what he is. 

Beware! Bewarel 

Subdue the kindled Tiger in your ey^ 

Nor dream that it was she^ necessity 
Made me thus far relax the bond of hte, 

And, with far more of tenor than of hi^ 

Threaten mysri^ my people, and the State. 

Know that, if old, I yet -have vigemr left 
To wield the sword as wdl as wear the crosm; 

And if my more immediate issue fail. 

Not wanting scions of collateral blood. 

Whose wholesome growth riiall more chan conqiensate 
For all the loss of a distorted stem. 

Seg. That will I straightway (»ing to ttial—Oh, 
After a revelation such as this. 

The Last Day shall have little left to -diow 
Of righted wrong and viUainy requkedl 
Nay, Judgment now beginmng upon earth, 

Mysd^ methinks, in right of ^ my wrongs. 

Appointed heaven’s avenging minister. 

Accuser, judge, and executumer. 

Sword in hand, dte the gtuhy— Hrst, as wont, 

'The usurper of lus son’s udteritance; 
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Him aad y* <4d acaxnplki^ tUne and cdoie 
Inveterate^ and unable co re^y 
The golden years life tbey sttde away. 

What, does he yet maintain his state, a^ ke^ 

The throne he should be judged from? Down with him. 
That I may trample on the false whke head 
So long has worn my crown! Where are my scddiers? 

Of all my sul^ects and my vassals here 

Not one to do my bidding? Hark! A trumpet! 

The trumpet— 

(He pomes as the trumpet sounds as in Act Z., 
smd mtuked Stddiers gradudUy fiO in behind 
the Throne,) 

King (rising before his throne). Ay, indeed, the trumpet 
blows 

A memorable, note^ to sununon those 
Who, if forthwkh you hdl not at the feet 
Of him whose head you threaten wkh the dust. 

Forthwith shall draw the cnrtain of dw Past 
About you; and this mcmientary gleam 
Of glory that you think to hold life>£att. 

So coming so dull vanid^ as a dream. 

Seg. He ppc^diesies; the old man prt^dsesies; 

And, at his trumpet’s summons, freon dm tower 
*Ihe leash-bound shadows lomen’d after me 
My rising gloty reach and over-lour — 

Butt reach not I my hag^M, he duiil not hotld. 

But vrith me bade to his own darknessi 

(He dashes toward the throne and is endosed 
by the soldiers^ 

Tzaitorsl 

Hdid oSl Uihand mel— Am not I yoa» kii^? 

AiKf yem .would stran|^ html— 

Bm I am faiealdug uddi an inward Fire.'^ 

Shafl soo«h yem off, and wrap me ott ^ wh^ 

Of oeniaptaihm hW 

pug h w ie i :«ad'iMWi»b«t4tiagE-,- . ' - ' ; 
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Above the extinguish’d stars— Reach me the sword 
He flung me— Fill me such a bowl of wine 
As that you woke the day with — 

King. And shall closer- 

But of the vintage that Clotaldo knows. [Exeunt. 

ACT in 

Scene I . — The Tower, etc., as in Act I. Scene I. 

Segismund, as at first, and Clotaldo 

Clotaldo. Princes and {nincesses, and counsellors 
Fluster’d to right and left — ^my life made at — 

But that was nothing— 

Even the white-hair’d, venerable King 
Seized on — ^Indeedi you made wild work of it; 

And so discover’d in your outward action. 

Flinging your arms about you in your sleep, 

Grinding your teeth — and, as I now remember. 

Woke mouthing out judgment and execution. 

On those about you. 

Seg. Ay, I did indeed. 

Clo. Ev’n now your eyes stare wild; your hair stands up— 
Your pulses thrd) and flutter, reeling still 
Undo^ the storm of such a dream — 

Seg. A dream! 

That seem’d as swearable reality 
As what I wake in now. 

Clo. Ay — ^wondrous how 

Imagination in a sleeping brain 
Out of the tmcontingent senses draws 
Sensations strong as from the real touch; 

That we not only laugh aloud, and drendi 
Wid» tears our pillow; but in the agony 
Of some imaginary ccmflia, fight 
And struggle— ev’n as you did; sonoe, ’tis thoi^^ 

Under the dreamtof m^e of ^th have died. 
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Seg, And what so very strange tod— In that world 
Where place as well as pe^le all was strange* 

Ev’n I almost as strange unto myself 
You oidy, you, Clotaldo— you, as much 
And palpably ymirsdf as now you are, 

Came in this very garb you ever wore, 

By such a token of the past, you said. 

To assure me of that seeming present. 

Clo, Ay? 

Scg. Ay; and even told me of the very stars 
You tell me here of— how in spite of them, 

I was enlarged to all that glory. 

Clo. Ay, 

By the false spirits’ nice contrivance thus 
A little truth oft leavens all the false, 

The better to-delude us. 

Seg. For you know 

Tis nothing but a dream? 

Clo. Nay, you yoursdif 

Know best how lately you awoke from that 
You know you went to sleep on? — 

Why, have you never dreamt the like before? 

Seg. Never, to such reality. 

Clo. Such dreams 

Are oftentimes the sleeping exhalations 
Of that ambition diat lies smouldering 
Under the ashes of the lowest fortune; 

By which, when reason slumbers, or has lost 
The reins of suisible comfMuison, 

We fly at something higher than we are — 

Scarce ever ihve to lower — to be kings. 

Or conquerors, crown’d widi laurd or widi gold, 
Nay, mountiitg hmven itself on eagle wings# 
Which, fay the way, now that 1 think of it. 

May finr^dh us the key 1» this high flt^*^ 

That rqj^ we were watching, and 
Talkii^jdE as you went to de^ hut ni^bt. 
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Seg, Last night? Last night? 

Ch. Ay, do you not raneoidier 

Envying bis immunity o£ flight. 

As, rising from his thmne o£ rock, he sail’d 
Above the mountains far into the West, 

That burn’d about him, while wkh poising wings 
He darkled in it as a burning brand 
Is seen to smoulder in the fire it freds? 

Sffg. Last night— last niglu — Oh, what a da^ was thak 
Between that last night and this sad To-day! 

C/o. And yet, perhaps. 

Only some few dark moments, into which 
Imagination, once lit up wkhin 
And unconditional of time and spac^ 

Can pour infinities. 

Sfg, And I remembor 

How the old man they call’d the King, who wore 
The crown of gold about his silver hair. 

And a mysterious girdle round his waist. 

Just when my rage was roaring at its height-, 

And after wUch it all was dark again. 

Bid me beware lest all should be a dremn. 

C/o. Ay— there another specialty of dreams. 

That once the dreamer ’gins to dream he dreams. 

His foot is on the very verge of waking. 

Scg. Would it had been upon the verge of death 
That knows no waking — 

Lifting me up to glory, to fall back, 

Stunn’d, crippled— wretcheder than ev’n before. 

C/o. Yet not so glorious, Segismund, if you 
Your visionary honour wore so ill 
As to work murder and revenge on rhm^ 

Who meant you welL 

fi r , meant mei— mej their Prince 

Chain d like a felon— 


.j , Smy,stsqp^Noteo&«i 

You dream’d the Prince, remember. 
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Seg. TliHi inilream 

Reveoged k <mly« 

do. True. But as they say 

Dreams are rongfa copies the wakiug scml 
Yet uncorrected of the higher Will, 

So that men sometimes in their dreams confess 
An unsuspected, or forgotten, seif; 

One must beware to check— ay, if one may. 

Stifle ere bom, such pasaon in ourselves 
As makes, we see, such havoc with our sleeps 
And ill reacts upon the waking day. 

And, by the bye, for one test, Segismund, 

Between such sweardile realities — 

Since Dreaming, Madness, Passion, are akin 
In missing each that salutary rein 
Of reason, and the guiding will of man: 

Ctee test, I think, of waking sanity 

Shall be that conscious power of seif'control. 

To curb all pasaon, but much most of ail 
That evil and vindictive, that ill squares 
With human, and with holy canon less. 

Which bids us pardon ev’n our enemies. 

And much more those who, out of no ill wifl, 

Miaakmly have taken up the rod 

Which heaven, they tlunk, has put into dieir hands. 

Seg. I think I soon shall have to try again — 

Sleep has not yet done with me; 

Ch. SiKh a deq>. 

Take my advfce — ^*118 early yet— the sun 
Scarce up above dte ojountain; go widiin. 

And if ^ ni^t deceived you, try anew 

Widi morning; momii^ dreams they say come true. 

Seg. nSi® pray me a sl^ so fast 
As and waking too. . 

Ch. SiaLi4isqE»f rfeep fast: and de^ away cboee two 
and wsking dieara 
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Which dicam thou must bdheve; and, if to see 
Again, poor Segismundl that dream must be.— 

And yet, and yet, in these our ghostly lives. 

Half night, half day, half sleeping, half awak^ 

How if our waking life, like that of sleep. 

Be all a dream in that eternal life 

To which we wake not till we sleep in death? 

How if, I say, the senses we now trust 
Fot date of sensible comparison, — 

Ay, ev’n the Reason’s self that dates with them. 

Should be in essence or intensity 
Hereafter so transcended, and awake 
To a perceptive subtlety so keen 
As to confess themselves befool’d before. 

In all that now they will avouch for most? 

One man — like this — but only so much longer 
As life is longer than a summer’s day, 

Believed himself a king upon his throne. 

And play’d at hazard with his fellows’ lives. 

Who cheaply dream’d away their lives to him. 

The sailor dream’d of tossing on the flood: 

The soldier of his laurels grown in blood: 

The lover of the beauty that he knew 
Must yet dissolve to dusty residue: 

The merchant and the miser of his bags 
Of finger’d gold; the beggar of his rags: 

And all this stage of earth on which we seem 
Such busy actors, and the parts we play’d. 

Substantial as the shadow of a shade> 

And Dreaming but a dream within a dream! 

Fife, Was it not said, sir. 

By some philosopher as yet unborn. 

That any chimney>sweep wdio for twelve hours 

Dreams himself king is happy as the king 

Who dreams himself twelve houn a chinmey-sweep? 

Clo. A theme indeed for wiser heads than yours 
To moralize upon — How came you here? — 
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Fife. Not of my own will, I assure you, sir. 

No matter for myself: but I would know 
About my mistress — I mean, master — 

Clo. Oh, 

Now I remember— Well, your master-mistress 
Is well, and defdy on its errand speeds. 

As you shall — if you can but hold your tongue. 

Can you? 

Fife. I’d radier be at home again. 

Clo. Where you shall be the quicker if while here 
You can keep silence. 

Fife. I may whisde, then? 

Which by the virtue of my name I do, 

And also as a reasonable test 
Of waking sanity — 

Clo. Well, whisde then; 

And for another reason you forgot^ 

That while you whisde, you can chatter not. 

Only remember — if you quit this pass — 

Fife. (His rhymes are out, or he had caU’d it qtot)— 
Clo. A bullet Inings you to. 

I must forthwith to court to tdl the King 
The issue of this lamentable day. 

That buries all his hope in night. (To Fife.) Farewdl. 
Remember. 

Fife. But a moment— but a wordl 
When shall I see my nais— mas — 

Clo. Be contem: 

All in good time; and then, and not bi^re. 

Never to miss your master any more. 

Fife. Such talk of dreaming— dreaming— I begin 
To ^ubt if I be dreaming I am Fife, 

Who widi a lad who caU’d herself a boy 
Because— I doubt there’s some conhiaoHi herer- * 
kfe wwe no petticoat, came on a time 
Riding from Musodvy on hsdf a hont, 

Who must have theam At was a hem entire^, 
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To cant me off upon my hindo- £ace 

Under this tower, wall-eyed and miuket-toogued. 

With sentinels a-padng up aiul down. 

Crying All’s well when all is £ar bom well. 

All the day long, and all the ni^t, until 
I dream— what is dreaming be nqjt waking— 

Of bells a-tolling and processions rollii^ 

With candles, crosses, banners, San-benitos, 

Of which I wear the flamy-iiningest. 

Through streets and places throng’d with fiery faces 
To some back platform— 

Oh, I shall take a fire into my hand 
With thinking of my own dear Muscovy- 
Only just over that Sierra ther^ 

By wUch we tumbled headlong into— No-land. 

Now, if without a bullet after me^ 

I could but get a peep of my old home — 

Perhaps of my own mule to take me there — 

All’s still— perhaps the gend«nen within 
Are dreaming it is night behind their masks — 

God send ’em a good nightmare!— Now that— Hark! 

Voices— and up the rocks— and armed men 

Climbing like cats— Puss in the corner then. [He hides. 

Enter Soldieks cautiously up the roe\s 

Captain. Hiis is the frontier pass, at any rat^ 

Where Poland ends and Muscovy begins. 

Soldier. We must be dose upon the tower, I knoti^ 

That half way up the mountam lies ensconced. 

Capt, How know you that? 

Sol. He ttdd me so— the Page 

Who put us on the scent 

Sol. 2. And, as I diink, 

Will soon be here to run it doira with tis. 

Cs^. Meantime, mir horses on these i^y rocks 
Usdess, and vrorse than usde» with fhdr dsHter— 
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Leave dwm behind, with one or two w 
And tMyt^altfy, soidy. 

Scxjubu 
There it isf 

— There what?— 

— The tiOwei>->the fcwtresa— 

— Thatthetower! — 

— That moasetiapi We could pitth it down the rodks 
_ With our own hands. 

' — The rocks it hangs among 

Dwarf its pnqxirtions and conceal its strength; 

Larger and stronger than you think. 

— No matter; 

No place for Poland’s Prince to be shut up in. 

At it at oncel 

Cafi/. _No— no— I tell you wait— 

Till those within give signal. For as yet 
We know not who side with us, and the fnt 
Is strong in man and mu&et. 

So/. Shame to wait 

For odds with such a cause at stake. 

Caff. Because 

Of such a cause at stake we wait for odds— 

For if ixit won at onc^ for ever lost: 

For any long resistance on thdr part 
Would bring BasQio’s force to sucomir them 
Ere we had rescued him we come to rescue. 

So softly, sofdy, sofdy, stOl— 

A Sahher (rfutovmegFira). lEDoal 

SOLOIEU 

— Hilloal Here’s some one idculking— 

— Seize and .gag himl 

— Stahhimatoiioo,8ayl: the only way 
To aft ftuaw 

— Htd^evtwymanofyool 

,Aod tkwn t^on ycHir kneesl— ^ ^.Ihincel 
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' — The Princel— 

— Oh, I should know him aoywh^e, 

And anyhow disguised. 

«— But the Prince is chain’d. 

^ — And of a loftier presence— 

— ’Tis he, I tell you; 

Only bewilder’d as he was before^ 

God save your Royal Highness! On our knees 
Beseech you answer us! 

Fife, Just as you please. 

Well— ’tis this country’s custom, I suppose, 

To take a poor man every now and then 
And set him on the throne; just for the fun 
Of tumbling him again into the dirt. 

And now my turn is come. ’Tis very pretty. 

Sol, His wits have been distemper’d with their drugs. 
But do you ask him. Captain. 

Capt, On my knees. 

And in the name of all who kneel with me, 

I do beseech your Highness answer to 
Your royal title. 

Fife, Still, just as you please. 

In my own poor opinion of myself— 

But that may all be dreaming, which it seems 
Is very much the fashion in this country— 

No Polish prince at all, but a poor lad 
From Muscovy; w'here only hdp me back, 

I promise never to contest the crown 
Of Poland with whatever gentleman 
You fancy to set up. 


Soldiers 

— From Muscovy? 

— A spy then— 

— Of Astolfo’s— 


[ — Hang him at once! 


Spy! a spy! 
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Fife, No, pray dim’t dreftm o£ diat! 

S^, How dated you dsea set yoursdf 
Prince Segisoumd? 

Fife. I set up! — 1 lUce diat— 

When Was yoursdves be-aegesmunded me. 

Capt. No matter— Look! — The signal from the tower. 
Prince S^smund! 

Std. (from the tower'). Prince Se^smundl 

Capt. All’s wdl. 

Clotaldo safe secured?— 

Sol. (from the tower). No—by ill luck. 

Instead of coming in, as we had look’d for. 

He sprang on horse at once, and oS at gallop. 

Capt, To Court, no doubt — a blunder that — ^And yet 
Perchance a blunder that may work as wdl 
As better forethought. Having no suspicion 
So will he carry none where his not going 
Were of itself suspidow. But of those 
Within, who side with us? 

Sol. Oh, one and all 

To the last man, persuaded or compell’d. 

Capt. Enough: whatever be to be retrieved 
No moment to be lost. For though Clotaldo 
Have no revolt to tell d in the tower. 

The capital will soon awake to ours. 

And the King’s £otce come blazing after us. 

Where is the Prince? 

Sol. Within; so fast asle^ 

We woke him imt ev’n striking off the chain 
We had so cursedly holp bind him with, 

Not knowing what we did; but too ashamed 
Not to undo oorseivia) what we had done. 

Capt. No matter, nor by whosesoever hamds, ^ 
Provided dime. Qnoe; we will bring him fonh , 
of diat stony datkness here ihnMd; 

Whm air and smudiine sotmer dudl idbpacse ^ ’ 

The siei^ fume #ldch they have dmg^’d him with. 
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(TAfy tnter the tower, and thence bring out 
Sbcismund asleep on a pallet, and set him 
in the middle of the stage.) 

Capt. StiQ, still so dead asleep, the very noise 
And motion that we make in carrying him 
Stirs not a leaf in all the living tree. 

SOLDIEBS 

’If living— But if by some inward blow 

For ever and irrevocably fell’d 

By what strikes deeper to the root than deep? 

< — He’s dead! He’s dead! ’They’ve kill’d him — 

— No — ^he breathes — 

And the heart beats — and now he breathes again 
Deeply, as one about to shake away 
The load of sleep. 

Capt, Come, let us all kned round. 

And with a blast of warlike instruments. 

And acclamation of all loyal hearts. 

Rouse and restore him to his royal right, 

From which no royal wrong shall drive him more. 

{They cdl kneel round his bed: trumpets, 
drums, etc.) 

SouDisas 

— S^smund! Segismundl Prince Segismundl 
- — King Segismundl Down with Basiliol 
^ — Down with Astolfol Segismund our King! etc. 

Soldier i. He stares upon us wildly. He cannot q>eak. 
Soldier 2. I said so— driv’n him naad. 

Soldier 3. Speak to him, Cai>tain., 

Captain. Oh Royal Segismund, our Prince and Kin^ 

Look on us— listen to us — answer us. 

Your faithful soldiery and subjects, now 
About you kneding^ but on fire to rise 
And cleave a passage through your enenues, 

Until we seat you on your lawi^ throne. 
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F<x diough your £adier, Kit^ BwUio, 

Now King of Pcdand, jealous of the stars 
That pri^hesy his setting with your rise^ 

Here holds you ignominioudy eclipsed, * 

And would Asu>lfo, Duke of Muscovy, 

Mount to the throne of Poland after lum; 

So will not we, your loyal soldiery 

And subjects; neither diose of us now first 

Apprised of your existence and your right: 

Nor those tfiat hitherto deluded by 
Alliance false, ther vizors now fling down. 

And craving pardon on their knees with us 
For that unconscious disloyalty. 

Offer with us the service of thdr blood; 

Not only we and they; but at our heels 
The heart, if not the bulk, of Poland follows 
To join their voices an*d thdr arms with ours. 

In vindicating with our lives our own 
Prince Segismund to Poland and her throne. 

Soldiers 

— Segismund, Segismund, Prince Segismund! 

— Our own King S^smund, etc. (T hey all rise.) 
Seg. Again? So soon? — What, not yet done with me? 

The sun is little higher up, I think. 

Than when I last lay down. 

To bury in the depth of your own sea 
You that infest its shallows. 

Capt. Sir! 

Seg. And now. 

Not in a palace, not in die fine clothes 
We all were in; but here, in the old plac^ 

And in our old accoutrement — 

Only your vizors oflf, and lips unlock’d 
To mock me with that idle title— 

Ca^. Nay, 

Inde^ no idle titl^ hut your own. 
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Hini, now, and now iot vm, Wat, bdidd, 

£v’n as 1 speak, tiie nK»mtain passes fill 
And bristle with the advaiKing soldiery 
That gutters in your rising gk»y, sir; 

And, at our signal, echo to our cry, 

‘Segismund, King of Polandl* etc. 

{Shouts, trum^ts, 

Seg. Oh, how cheap 

The muster dE a countless host of diadows. 

As impotent to do with as to keqpt 
All this they said b^re — to softer muric. 

Capt. Soft music, sir, to what indeed were shadows, 
That, following the sunshine of a Court, 

Shall back be brought with it— if diadows still, 

Yet to substantial reckoning. 

Seg. They shall? 

The white-hair’d and white-wanded chamberlain. 

So busy with his wand too— the old King 
That I was somewhat hard on— he had been 
Hard upon me— and the fine feather’d Prince 
Who crow’d so loud— my cousin^— and anothtf. 

Another cousin, we will not bear hard oth— 

And — ^But Clotaldo? 

Capt. Fled, my lord, but close 

Pursued; and then — 

Seg. Then, as he fled before^ 

And after he had sworn it on Us knees. 

Came back to take me— where I ami— No more^ 

No more of thisi Away with you! B^onel 
Whether but visions of ambitious night 
That morning ought to scattm*, or grown out 
Of night’s proportions you invade the day 
To scare me from my litde wits yet 1^ 

Bcgcmel I know I must be near awaki^ 

Krxrwing 1 dream; or, if not at my vmce^ 

Then vanish at the clajqMng of my 
Or take this foolitii fellow fm* your retort: 
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Dreadng nie ii|p in vuioiiuy gioc^ 

\l^uc^ die first ak wald^jcoaKiouaneH 
ScattersAs^as&omchednuadbrV* 

That, waking <me fine morniag i 9 £iiU flcm^ 

One rougher iaaurteotion o£ the bresEe 
Q£ all her sudden honour disadtums 
To the last blostoni, and die stands agdn 
The winter>naked scare-crow that she wasi 
Capt. I know not what to do, ncMT what to say. 

With all this dreaming; 1 begin to doubt 
They have driv’nhim mad indeed, and he and we 
Are lost together. 

A Soldier (so Captaik). Stay, stay; I remetxdier-— 

Hark in your ear a monaent. (^Whispers.) 

Capt. So— so — so?— 

Oh, now indeed 1 do not wonder, sir. 

Your senses dazsde under praotim 
Which treason, dirinking its own device 
Would now persuade you only was a dream; 

But waking was as shsolute as this 
Y ou wake in now, as some who saw you tfaei. 

Prince as you were and ar^ can tesdfy: 

Not only saw, but under false allegiance 
Laid hands t^n— 

Soidier i. to my shame! 

Soidier a. And I! 

Capt. Who» to wipe ottt that shame, have been the first 
To stir and lead us— Haikl (Skouts, »timpetf, etc.) 

A Soidier. Our forces dr. 

Challenging Kin^ Badho's, now in dght. 

And besuing down upon ns. 

Cap^ Sir, you hear; 

A Iki^ hedtttion and dday. 

Ami afi is kwt— ypor own end dM &viea . 

Of those who now aaaintaia It at dafrcca^ ; 

With you a& say^ smd yvon; w^^otiiti'aft k^' 

^ Alioaiifler* wipni''£pf 1 tottL^KQiKii''S 363 « 
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That fonner recognition of your right 
Grant but a dream, if you will have k so; 

Great things forecast themsdves by shadows great; 

Or will you have it, this like that dream too. 

People and place, and time itsdf, all dreamt— 

Yet, being in’t, and as the shadows oame 
Quicker and thicker than you can ^ape, 

Adopt your visionary soldiery. 

Who, having struck a solid chain away. 

Now put an airy sword into your hand. 

And harnessing you piece-meal till you stand 
Amidst us all complete in glittering. 

If unsubstantial, sted — 

Rosaura {without). The Princel The Princel 
Capt. Who calls for him? 

SoA. The Page who spurred us hitho*. 

And now, dismounted from a foaming horse — 

Enter Rosauka 

Rosaura. Where is — but where I need no further ask 
Where the majestic presence, all in arms. 

Mutely proclaims and vindicates himselE 
Fife. My darling Lady-lord — 

Ros. My own good Fif^ 

Keep to my nde — ^and silence! — Oh, my Lord, 

For the third time behold me here w^e first 
You saw me, by a happy misadventure 
Losing my own way here to find it out 
For you to follow with these loyal men. 

Adding the moment of my little cause 
To yours; which, so much nughtier as it is. 

By a strange chance runs hand in hand with mine; 
The sdf-same foe who now pretends your right; 
Withhtdding mine — that, of itsdf alone, 

1 know the roy^ blood that runs in you 
Would vindicate, r^^ardless <dE yotur own: 

The rij^ of injured innocence; and, more; 
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Spite this epk^ie atdre, a woman’s; 

And o£ a noble stodt 1 will not name 

Till I, who broi^t it, have retrieved the shame. 

Whom Duke Astolfo, Prince o£ Muscovy, 

With all the scdemn vows of wedlock won. 

And would have wedded, as I do believe 
Had not the cry of Poland for a Prince 
Call’d him from Muscovy to join die prize 
Of Poland with the fair Estrella’s eyes. 

I, following him hither, as you saw, 

Was cast upon these rocks; arrested by 
Clotaldo: who, lor an old ddit of love 
He owes my himily, with aU his might 
Served, and had served me further, till my cause 
Clash’d with his duty to his sovereign. 

Which, as became a loyal subject, sir, 

(And never soverrign had a loyaller,) 

Was still his first. He carried me to Court, 

Where, for the second time, I cross’d your path; 
Where^ as I watch’d my opportunity. 

Suddenly broke this public passion out; 

Which, drowning private into public wrong. 

Yet swiftlier sweeps it to revenge along. 

Seg. God, if this be dreaming, charge it not 
To burst the channel enclosing sleep 
And drown the waking reason! Not to dream 
Only what dreamt shall once or twice again 
Return to buzz sdiout the sleeping brain 
nil shaken oS for ever — 

But reassailing one so quick, so thidk— 

*rhe very figure and the circumstance 
Of sense-ooofess’d reality foregone 
In so^all’d <heam so palpably repeated, 

The copy so like die original; 

We know not whidi is which; and dream sooalTd 

Itself inweaving so iaeatricddy 

Into the dssipe acknowledge tnnh; 
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The very figures that onpeople it 
Returning to assert themselves no f^antoms 
In something so much like meridian day, 

And in the very place that not my worst 
And veriest disenchanter shall deny 
For the too well-remember*d thea^. 

Of my long tragedy— Strike up the drumsl 
If this be Truth, and all us awaki^ 

Indeed a famous quarrel is at stake: 

If but a Vision I will see it out, 

And, drive the Dream, I can but join die rout. 

Capt. And in good time, sir, for a palpable 
Touchstone of truth and rightful vengeance too. 

Here is Clotaldo taken. 

Soldiers. In with himi 

In with the traitorl {Clouddo brought in.) 

Seg. Ay, Clotaldo, indeed — 

Himself — in his old habit — his old self — 

What! back again, Clotaldo, for a while 
To swear me this for truth, and afterwards 
All for a dreaming lie? 

Clo. Awake or dreanung, 

Down with that sword, and down these traitors their^ 
Drawn in rebellion ’gainst their Sovereign. 

Seg. {about to stride). Traitorl Traitor yourselfl— 

But soft— soft— «o£t! — 

You told me^ not so very long ago. 

Awake or dreaming^I forget— my brain 
Is not so dear about it— butl know 
One test you gave me to iascexn between. 

Which mad and dreanung people cannoe master; 

Or if the dreamer could, so best secure 
A comfortable waking— Was't not so?— 

(To Rosavba). Needs not your intaveanoa nosy, you se^ 
As in the dream b^ore— 

Clotaldo, rough old nurse and tutnr too 
That tudy trdtor wect, to me if true— - 
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Give lum his. swmd; set him oa a Jreah luMse; 

Conduct him safdy through my r^Ml hwce; 

And so God q>eed him to his someign’s sidei 
Give me your hand; and whether all awake 
Or all a-dreaming, ride, Cbtaldo, ride — 

Dream-swift— £or fear we dreams diould overtake. 

{A Battle may be supposed to tal(e place; after wImH) 

Scene II. — A wooded pass near the field of batde: drums, trumpets, 
firing, etc. Cries of ‘God save Basiliol Sepsmundf etc. 

Enter Fite, running 

Fife. God save them both, and save them alll say I! — 

Oh — ^what hot worki — Whichever way one turns 
The whistling bullet at one’s ears— I’ve drifted 
Far from my mad young— mast«’-^hom I saw 
Tosnng upon the very crest of baiude. 

Beside the Prince— G^ save l»r first of alll 

With all my heart I say and pray—r and so 

Commend her to His keq?ing—hangl— bang!— bang!— 

And for mysdf — scarce worth His thinking of— 

I’ll see what I can do to save mysdf 
Behind this rock, until the storm blows over. 

(Skirmishes, shouts, firing, etc. After some time enter Kino 
Basiuo, Asrma^ and Clotau>o.) 

King. The day is lost! 

Ast. Do not despair— the rebels— 

King. AlasI frie vanqtu^’d only are (he leb^ 

Clataldo. Ev’n if (his battle lost us, ’tia bfot <»ie 
Gain’d on thrir ride, if you not lost in it; 

Anotho* ntomoit and too late: at tmce 
Tdto hone, and to (heca^pstah my hege^ 

Where in some safe and holy sancritary 

Save PolsmdM ytKv psttoBu 
Ast. Bepersnaded: 

You kitow ymnr son: have tsoced cd hh ts»i{Mac; 
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At his first onset threatening unprovoked 
The crime predicted for his last and worst. 

How whetted now with such a taste of blood. 

And thus hr conquest! 

King. Ay, and how he fought! 

Oh how he fought, Astolfo; ranks of men 
Falling as swathes of grass before the mower; 

I could but pause to gaze at him, although, 

Like the pale horseman of the Apocalypse 
Each moment brought h i m nearer—Yet I say, 

I could but pause and gaze on him, and pray 
Poland had such a warrior for her king. 

Ast. The cry of triumph on the other side 
Gains ground upon us here — there’s but a moment 
For you, my liege, to do, for me to speak. 

Who back must to the field, and what man may 
Do, to retrieve the fortune of the day. (Firing.) 

Fife (falling foru/ard, shot). Oh, Lord, have mercy on me. 
King. What a shriek — 

Oh, some poor creature wounded in a cause 
Perhaps not vrorth the loss of one poor life! — 

So young too — and no soldier — 

Fife. A poor lad. 

Who choorang play at hide and seek with death. 

Just hid where death just came to look for him; 

For there’s no place, I think, can keep him ou^ 

Once he’s his eye upon you. All grows dark — 

You glitter findy too— Well — we are dreaimng — 

But when the bullet’s o£F— Heaven save the made! 

So tell my mister— mastress — (Dies.) 

King. Oh God! How this poor creature’s ignorance 
Confounds our so-call’d wisdom! Even now 
When death has stopt lus lips, the wound through which 
His soul went out, still with its bloody mngue 
Preaching how vun our struggle against fiite! 

(VoKas tviMn). After them! After them! This way! 
Ihis way! . 
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The day is ours— Down widi Basilio, etc. 

Ast. Fly, sir— 

King, And slave-like flying not out-tide 

Hie fete which better like a King 

Enter Ssgismuno^ Rosausa, Soldib8s, etc. 

Seg. Where is the King? 

King {prostrating himself). Bdiold him,— by this late 
Anticipation of resisdess £at^ 

Thus underneath your feet his golden crown, 

And the white head that wears it, laying down. 

His fond resistance hope to expiate. 

Seg. Princes and warriors of Poland — ^you 
That stare on this unnatural sight aghast, 

Listen to one who, Heaven-inspired to do 
What in its secret wisdom Heaven forecast. 

By that same Heaveh instructed prophet-wise 
To justify the present in the past, 
what in the sapphire volume of the skies 
Is writ by God’s own finger misleads none. 

But him whose vain and misinstructed eyes. 

They mock with misinterpretation. 

Or who, mistaking what he rightly read, 

111 commentary makes, or misapplies 
Thinking to shirk or thwart it. Which has done 
Ihe wisdom of this venerable head; 

Who, well provided wkh the secret key 
To that gold alphabet, lumsdf made me, 

Himselfi I say, the savage he fore-read 

Fate somehow should be charged with; ni|^’d the ^nowth. 

Of better nature in constraiiu and sloth. 

That only bring to bear the seed of wrong 
And turn’d die ttream to fury whcMe outburst 
Had k^ his lawful channel’ unooetced. 

And fertilized the labd he flow’d dong. 

Then like to some tmdcUful dudlis^ 

Who having over-readied himsdf puslung too hard 
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His £oe, or but a moment o£t bis guard— 

What oibls, when Fate is one's antagonist! — 

Nay, more, this royal &dier, sdlf'dismay'd 
At having Fate against himsdf array'd. 

Upon himself the very sword he knew 
Should wound him, down upon hiis.bosbm drew. 

That might well handled, well have wrought; or, kept 
Undrawn, have harmless in the scabbard dept. 

But Fate shall not by human force be brok^ 

Nor foil’d by human feint; the Secret leam'd 
Against the scholar by that master turn'd 
Who to himself reserves the master>8trdke. 

Witness whereof this venerable Age^ 

Thrice crown’d as Sire, and Sovereign, and Sage, 

Down to the very dust dishonour'd by 
The very means he tempted to defy 
The irresistible. And duill not 1, 

Till now the mere dumb instrument that wrought 
The battle Fate has with my fother fought. 

Now the mere mouth-piece of its victory— 

C%, shall not I, the champion's sword laid down. 

Be yet more shamed to wear the teacher’s gown. 

And, blushing at the part I had to play, 

Down where that honour’d head I was to lay 
By this more just submissitm of my own. 

The treason Fate has forced on me attme? 

King. Oh, Segismuttd, in whom I see iiuieed. 

Out of the adies of my sdf-extincdon 

A better self revive; if not beneath 

Your feet, breath your bettor wisdcnn bow’d. 

The Sovereignty erf Poland I resign. 

With this its gedden symbol; which if thus 
Saved with its silver foutd inviolai;^ 

Shall nevomore be sirfqect to deedfoe; 

But when the head diat it alij^bts on now 
Falls honour’d by the very diat mttsi^ 

As all tMngs mortal, lay k in the dtts^ 
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Shall cttt«49ce.du£t to his successor's brow. 

Shoots, trumpets, etc. God save King Sesumandf 
Seg. Fos what remains-* 

As for my own, so for my peojtle’s peaces 
Astolfo’s and Estrella’s plight^ hands 
I (hsunke^ and taking hers to min^ 

Hu to one yet more dearly his resign. 

Shouts, etc. God save Estrella, Queen of Polandl 
Seg. (to Clotaloo). You 

That with unflinching duty to your King, 

Till countermanded by the mightier Power, 

Have held your Prince a captive in the tower. 

Henceforth as strictly guard him <m the throne 
No less my people’s keeper than my own.^ 

You stare upon me ^ amazed to hear 
The word of civil justice from sudb lips 
As never yet seem’d tuned to such di^urse. 

But listen— In that same enchanted tower. 

Not long ago 1 leam’d it from a dream 
Expounded by this ancient proidiet here; 

Ai^ whidi he told me, shodd it come again. 

How I should bear myself beneath it; not 
As then wkh angry passion all on fir^ 

Arguing and making a distemper’d soul; 

But ev’n with jusdce, mercy, aeii-amtrel. 

As if the dream I walk’d in were no dream, 

And consdence ope day to accoum for it. 

A dream k was in which I ihou^ myself 

<ln Caldenm’s drama, die Solto win lifaeram Segasmitiid meett wUb eveavn^ 
KcoiB{)eiue ,j|t tike veMMi Wow. I wwow aome such savuis danse agauM 
ptosperaw tceascn was aeoessaty ia d» days of Phi^ IV« if not later. 

Carr. And what for him. Kegc, who made you free 
To hoaewr Um who held you pnsoiMr? 

Sao. 1^ sods sdf-pradamation adfdietfay d 
teas » your ftinoe's service or yow King’s 
Loyah'^tadwteconqience it brings; 

The eoiver &e ieavmi nwce you keeper of 
Borlifis~cDd> itaadc you. not to Imve dira. 

Xu treason nwy. hut not the traitor, thrive. 
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And you that hail’d me now then hail’d me King, 
In a Imve palace that was all my own, 

Within, and all without it, mine; until. 

Drunk with excess of majesty and pride, 
Me rhn ii ght I tower’d so high and swell’d so wide. 
That of myself I burst the glittering bubble. 

That my ambition had about me blown. 

And all again was darkness. Such a dream 
As this in which I may be walking now; 
Dispensing solemn justice to you shadows. 

Who make believe to listen; but anon, 

With all your glittering arms and equipage 
King, princes, captains, warriors, plume and steel. 
Ay, ev’n with all your airy theatre^ 
hhty flit into the air you seem to rend 
With acclamation, leaving me to wake 
In the dark tower; or dreaming that I wake 
From this that waking is; or this and that 
Both waking or both dreaming; such a doubt 
Confounds and clouds our mortal life about. 

And, whether wake or dreaming, this I know. 
How dream-wise human glories come and go; 
Whose momentary tenure not to break. 

Walking as one who knows he soon may wake. 
So fairly carry the full cup, so well 
Disorder’d insolence and passion quell. 

That dtere be nothing after to upbraid 
Dreamer or doer in ^e part he play’d, 

Whether To-morrow’s dawn shall break the spell. 
Or the Last Trumpet of the eternal Day, 

When Dreaming with the shall pats away. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Pierre Corneille was born in Rouen in 1606, the son of an ofEcial; 
was educated by the Jesuits, and practised unsuccessfully as a lawyer. His 
dramatic career began with the comedy of ^M 41 ite/* but it was by ms 
that he iirst proved his tragic genius. Cid*’ appear^ m 
1636, and a series of masterpieces followed— “Horace,” “Cinna,” “Poli- 
eucte,” “Le Menteur.” After a failure in “Pertharite” he retired from th 4 
stage, deeply hurt by the disapproval of his audience. Six years later he 
resumed play-writing with “CEdipe” and continued till 1674, producing\ 
in all some thirty plays. Though he earned a great reputation, he was 
poorly paid; and a proud and sensitive nature laid him open to con- 
siderable suffering. He died in 1684. 

The works of Corneille represent most fully the ideal of French so- 
called “classical” tragedy. The laws to which this type of tragedy sought 
to conform were not so much truth to nature as the principles which the 
critics had derived from a somewhat inadequate interpretation of Aristotle , 
and of the practise of the Greek tragedians. These principles concen- 
trated the interest of the play upon a single central situation, in order to 
emphasize which, subordinate characters and complicating under-pbts 
were avoided as much as possible. There was little or no action upon the 
suge, and the events of the plot were narrated by messengers, or by the 
main characters in conversation with confidantes. Further, the “drastic 
unities” of time and place, as well as of action, were held to be binding. 

One result of these rules was to give an extraordinary importance to 
the speeches; and it is in the eloquence of these, in the grandeur and 
dignity of the versification, and in the lofty moral elevation of the 
characters, that Corneille excels. All of these qualities are admirably 
exemplified in “Polyeucte”; and in the conduct of the leading personages 
one may perceive the most persistent trait of this dramatist’s treatment of 
heroic character— the conquest of the passions by the reason and the will. 
“Among the masterpieces of Corneille,” says Pkul de Saint-Vict(»:, 
“ Tolyeucte’ is assuredly the greatest; and nothing in all his dramas equals 
the extraordinary beauty of the chanuxer of Taii^.’ ” 
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OEIARACTERS 

Felix, Roman senator^ Governor of Armenia. 

PoLYEUCTE) an Armenian noble, son4n4aw to FeRx. 

Seveeus, a Roman Knight, favourite of the Emperor Deems* 
Nearchub, an Armenian noble, friend to Polyeucte. 

Paulins, daughter to FeUx, wife to Polyeucte. 

Stratonice, companion to Pattline. 

Alsin, friend to Felix. 

Fabian, servant to Severus. 

Cleon, friend to FeUx. 

Three Guards. 

The Scene is at Melitena, capiud of Armenia 
The action takes place in the Palace of FeUx. 


ACT I 

Polyeucte. Neabchus 

Nearchus 

S HALL woman’s dream of terror hurl the dart? 
Oh, feeble weapon ’gainst so great a heaztl 
Must courage proved a thousand tunes in arms 
Bow to a peril forged by vain alarms? 

Poly. 1 know that dreuns are bom to fade away. 
And melt in air before the lij^t day; 

1 know that misty vapours of the ni^t 
Dissolve and By before the morning bright. 

The dream is naught~-but the dear dreanur-xalll 
^e has my soul, Nearchus, fast in thrall; 

Who holds the marriage tmchr^august, ^vin^ 

Bids me to her sweet voice my wiU redg^. 

She fears my death-HhoMuM^ess this her 
Pauline Is MVUBg whh £esuv-hy dayr’4;^ luS^, 

My road tb duty hammered by her l^s, 

How can ,1 go whepi tM undried her teotv? , 

77 
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Her terror T disown— and all alarms, 

Yet pity holds me in her loving arms: 

No bolts or bars imprison, — ^yet her sighs 
My fetters are — ^my conquerors, her eyesi 
Say, kind Nearchus, is the cause you press 
Such as to make me deaf to her distress? 

The bonds I slacken I would not unloose — 

Nothing I yield — ^yet grant a timely truce. 

Near. How grant you know not what? Are you assur^ 
Of constancy? — ^as one who has endured? 

God claims your soul for Him! — ^Now! Now! To-day! 

The fruit to-morrow yields— oh, who shall say? 

Our God is just, but do His grace and power 
Descend on recreants with equal shower? 

On darkened souls His flame of light He turns. 

Yet flame neglected soon but faintly burns. 

And dying embers fade to ashes cold 
If we the heart His spirit wooes withhold. 

Great Heaven retains the fire no longer sought. 

While ashes turn to dust, and dust to naught. 

His holy baptism He bids thee seek,— 

Neglect the call, and the desire grows weak. 

Ah! whilst from woman's breast thou heedst the sighs, 

The flame first flickers, then, untended— dies! 

Poly. You know me ill,— tis mine, that holy fire. 

Fed, not extinguished, by unslaked desire; 

Her tears— I view them with a lover's eye; 

And yet your Christ is mine— a Christian I! 

The healing, cleansing flood o'er me shall flow, 

I would efface the stain from birth I owe; 

I would be pure — ^my sealed eyes would sire! 

The birthright Adam lost restored to me — 

This, this, the unfading crown! For this I yearn. 

For that exhaustless fount I thirst, I burn. 

Then, since my heart is tru^ Nearchus, say— 

Shall I not grant to pity this dday? 

Near. So doth the ghostly foe our soiils abus^ 
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And all beyond his force he gains by ruse; 

He hates the purpose fast he caiuiot foil^ — 

Then he retreats — retreats but to recoil! 

In endless barricade obstruction piles, — 

To-day *tis tears impede, to-morrow — smiles! 

And this poor dream — ^his coinage of the nig^t — 

Gives pia» to other lures, all falsely bright: 

All tricks he knows and uses — threats and prayers — 

Attacks in padey — as the Parthian dares. 

In chain unheeded weakest link must fail. 

So fortress yet unwon he’ll mount and scale. 

O break his bonds! Let feeble woman weep! 

The heart that God has touched *ds God must keep! 

Who looks behind to dally with his choice 
When Heaven demands — obeys another voice! 

Poly. Who loves thy Christ — say, must he love no other? 
Near, He may — he must! ’Tis Christ says, *Love thy brother,’ 
Yet on the altar of the Heavenly King 
No rival place, no alien incense fling! 

Through Him — by Him — ^for Him — all goodness know! 

’Tis from the source alone each stream must flow. 

To please Him, wife, and wealth, and rank, and state 
Must be forsaken — strait the heavenly gate. 

Poor silly she^l afor you err and stray 

Prom Him who is The Life, The Truth, The Way! 

My gii^ chokes utterance! I see your fate. 

As round the fold the hungry wolves of hate 
Closer and fiercer rage: from sword and flame 
One shdlter for His ft>ck — one only Name! 

The Cross alone our victor over fear^ 

Not this thy strength,— thy plea— a woman’s tears! 

Paly. I know thy heart! It is mine ownrHhe tear 
My pity drc^ hath ne’er a taint of fear! 

Who dreads not torture, ytt— to give relidE 
To Imt he loves, perforce must ease her gri^l 
If Heaven should daim niy life, my death, my allr~ 

Then Heawm wiB give the s tr eng th to heed the odL 
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Tbe diqiherd guides me surely 40 the £i^ 

Time, saie with Him, ’ds He will nudee me bokU 
Near. Be boldl O cornel 

Poly. Ye8,letthy£akhbeniiiiel 

There— at his feet— do I my life resiga 
If but Pauline— my love— would ^ye conaentl 
Else heaven were hell, and home but bamdunentt 
Near. Cornel— to return. Thrice wdcome to her sight. 
To see thee safe will dmible her ddi^tt: 

As the pierced cloud unveils a brighter sun^ 

So is her joy enhanced— thy glory wcm! 

0 «>m^ ^ey wait! 

Poly. Appease her fear! Ah, this 

Alone will give her rest— her lover bliss. 

She comes! 

Near. Then fly I 

Poly. I cannotl 

Near. To doiy 

Would yidd thine enemy the victoryl 
He loves to kill, and knows his deatlliesc dut 
Finds friend wkhin the fort— thy traitor heaitl 

Enter Paxiuns and Stsatomicb 

Po/y. I needs must go, Paulinel My love, good4iye! 

1 go but to retumr— for thine am II 

PauL Oh, why this haste to leave a loving wife? 

Doth honour call?— or fear^st thou for diy life? 

Po/y. For mort^ a thousandfddl 

Great Gods above! 

Poly. Thou hast my hearti Let this coment thy bvel 
Pawl. You love and yet you leave me.^ What am 1? 

Not mine m solve the dreary mystraryl 
Poly. I love thee mote rhag se^— than life— than feme— 
But 

Pml. Thoce is sonmlnng dsat no( nante. 

Oh, iaa my knees 1 8U{^cat4, 1 pray, 

Remove my darkness!— ntum my- night -toi dayl 
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Poiy. Obifdituoa xKma^^l 

Paul. Ye^ wlieBt&eytdBoitliee^ 

1 needs most bsten* for 1 lovel Ah, mel 
Pofy. Take«oot^Be,deauri»e,’tisbtit&»'anhour, 

Thy love mutt draw me back, for love hath power 
O’er all in earth and heaven. My soul’s ddUg^ 
lean no morel My only sa£ety--4i^ttl 

[Exeunt Poltbucib <ntd Nba>ch<». 
Paul. Yes^ go^ despise my prayer— my a^ony; 

Go, ruthless — meet thy fote— forewarn^ by me; 

Chase thy puraier, herald thine own doom; 

Go» kiss the murderer’s hand, and hail the tmwbl 
Ah, &ratonice! fax our boasted power 
As sovereigns o’er man’s heaitl Poor r^^eitts of an hourl 
Faint, helpless, moonbeam-light was all I gav^ 

The sun breaks forthr^us queen becomes his davel 
Wooed? Yes; as otha queens I held my court — 

Won— but to lose my crown, and be the apoct 
Of proud, ihsmbing and imperious manl 
Strat. Ah, man does what he wills— w«, 'adiat we can; 

He loves the^ lady! 

Paid. Love should mate wkh trust; 

He leaves mel 

Strat. Lady, because he must! 

He loves thee with a love will never di^ 

Then, if he leave thee^ reason not the vidiy: 

Give lum thy trutti Oh, thou shah httve reward. 

For thee he hides the aecretl Let him guard 
llhy life bdoved— in hdlett liboty. 

The wife who whdUy trusts alone is heel 
One heart for thee and himr-one pmpose sur^, 

Yet foss heart beats to due— end to endum 
The wifcV trite heart mutt o’er tbs peradgh ^ ^ 

Which BWBta hif heart moved but to purpose 1^1$ 

Thy fnfo Ifo.fN^hKtt not has tecmt thfoe; 

He b Ajtnmhte, dsotttd Krttoan 11^ 

We, Armeiih^ Inode ihy dreams to acern. 
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For they are born of night, as truth of morn; 

While Romans bold that dreams are beaven^nt, 

And spring from Jove for man’s admonishment. 

Paid. Though this diy faith— if thou my dream shouldst 
hear— 

My grief must needs be thine^ thyj^ my fear, 

And, that the horror thou may’st fully prove; 

Know that I— his dear wife— did once another lovel 
Nay, start not, shrink not, ’tis no tale of sham^ 

For though in other years the heavenly flame 
Descended, kindled, scorched— it left me pure — 

With courage to resign — ^with strength to endure. 

He touched my heart, but never stained the soul 
That gained this hardest conquest— self-control. 

At Rome— where I was bom — a soldier’s eye 
Marked this poor face, from which must Polyeucte fly; 

Severus was his name: — ^Ah! memory 

May spare love linked with death a tear, a sigh! 

Strat. Say, is it he who, at the risk of life. 

Saved Decius from his foes and endless strife? 

Who, dying, dealt to Persia stroke of death. 

And shouted ‘Victory!’ with his latest breath? 

His whitening bones, amid the namdess brav^ 

Ije still imfoimd, unknown, without a grave; 

Unburied lies his dust amid the slain, 

While Decius rears an empty urn in vain! 

Paid. Alas! ’tis he; all Rome attests his worth, — 

Hide not his monory, kindly Mother Earth! 

Us but his memory that I adore— 

The past is past— and I can say no more. 

All gifts save one had he— yes. Fortune hdd her hand, 

And I, as Fortune’s slave; o^ed my sire’s coixunand. 

Strat. Ah! I must wish that love the day had won! 

PttuL Which duty lost— then had I been undone; 

Though duty gav^ yet duty healed, my pain; 

Yet say not that my love was weak Or vain! 

Our tears fell hut, yet ne’a bore our distress 
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The fatal fruit of strife and bitterns 
Then, then, I left my hero, hope and Rome^ 

And, ftu* from him, 1 found another home; 

While he, in his deq>air, sought sure relief 
In death, the only end to life's long grief! 

You know the rest: — ^you know that Polyeucte's eye 
Was caught,>-hi8 fancy pleased; his wife am 1. 
Once more by counsel of my father led. 

To Armenia’s greatest noble am I wed; 

Ambition, prudence, policy his guide 
Yet only duty made Pauline his bride; 

Love might have bound me to Sevenis’ hear^ 

Had duty not enforced a sterner part. 

Yes, let these fears attest, all trembling for his lif^ 
That I am his for aye — his faithful, loving wife. 

Strut, Thy new love true and tender as the old>— 
But this thy dream ? No more thy tale withhold! 

Paul, Last night I saw Severus: but his eye 
With anger blazed; his port was proud and figh. 

No suppliant he — ^no feeble, formless shad^ 

With dim, averted eye; no sword had made 
My hero lifeless ghost. Nor wound, nor scar 
Marked death his only conqueror in war. 

Nor spoil of death, nor memory’s child was he. 

His mien triumphant, full of majesty! 

So might victorious Caesar near his home 
To claim the key to every heart in Rome! 

He spoke: in nameless awe I heard his voice, — 

‘Give love, that is my due, to him — thy choice^ — 

But know, oh faithless one, ere day exfures. 

All vain these tears for him thy heart desiresl* 

Anon a Christian band (an impious horde)^ 

With shamefid cross in hand, attest his word; t 
'They vouch Sevarus’ uuth— and, to complete 
My doom, hurl Pcdyeucte boieatih his fettl 
I cried, *0 father, timdly succour bear!’ 

He heard, he came, my grief was now despairl 
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He drew his dagger — plunged it in die breast 
Of him, my husband, late his honoured guest! 

Relief came but from agony supreme— 

1 shrieked— I writhed— I woke — ^it was a dreaml 
And yet my dream is true! 

Strut. Tis your dream is sad, 

Bift now you are awake, ’tis but a dream you had! 

For horror’s prey in darkness of the night 
Is but our reason’s sport in morning lig^ 

How can you dread a shade? How a fond father fear. 

Who as a son regards the man you hold so dear? 

To phantom of the night no credence yield; 

For him and you he chose thy strength and shield. 

Paul. You say his words: at all my fears he smiles, 

But I mu% dread these Christians and their wiles! 

I dread their vengeance, wreaked upon my lord. 

For Christian blood my father has outpoured! 

Strut. Their sect is impious, mad, absurd and vain. 

Their rites repulsive, as their cult profane. 

Deride their altar, their weak hrenzy ban, 

Yet do they war with gods and not with man! 

Relentless wills our law that they must die: 

Their joy^— endurance; death— t^r ecstasy; 

Judged-4>y decree, the foes of human race^ 

Meekly thdr heads they bow— to court disgrace! 

Patd. My huher comes — oh, peace! 

Enter Felix and Axxat 

FeUx. Nay, peace is flown! 

Thy dream begets dull fears, till now uidcnown; 

In part diis dream is true, and hu: the rest 

Puul. By what new fear, say, is thy heart oldest? 

F^x. Severus lives! 

P^«*l. Ah! this.no cause for fear! - 

Fehx. At Dedus* court, he, heldin hooiour dear, 

Ridced life to save his Emperor from his foes, 

Tis to his saviour Dedus. honour 4iows! 
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Piud. Thus fickle Fortune bows her head.to £at^ 

And pays the hcaaour due^ though all too latel 
Fetix. He comes! Is near—' — 

Pitul^ The gods“~— 

Felix, Do all things well. 

Paid, My dream fulfilled! But how? O father, tell! 

Felix. Ltt Albin speak, who saw him face to fai^ 

With tribe of courtiers; all to him give place; 

Unscathed in battle, aU extol his fame^ 

Unstained, undimmed, his glory, life and name! 

AlHn. You know the issue of that glorious fight: 

The crowning glory his— who, in despite 
Of danger sore to life and liberty. 

Became a slave to s^ his Emperor free: 

Rome gave her honours to Severus’ shades 
Whilst he, her ransomer, in a dungeon stayed. 

His death they mourned above ten thousand dain. 

While Persia held him — yes, their tears were vain. 

But not in vain his nchle sacrifice! 

The king released him: Rome grudged not the price; 

No Persian bribe could tempt him from his hcnne. 

When Decius cried — ^Tight once again for Rome!’ 

Again he fights — ^he leads — all others hcqie reagn; 

But from despair’s deep breast he plucks a star benign, 

'Ibis — ^lu^’s i^ir fruit, contenonent, plenty, ease. 

Brings joy from grid^ to crown a lasdng peace. 

The Emperor holds him as his dearest friend, 

And doth Severus to Armenia send — 

To ofier up to Mars, ami irnghty Jov^ 

’Mid feast and sacrifice, his thanks and love. 

Fe&x. Ah, Fortune, torn thy whed, dse I misfortune meet! 
AiUn. This news I leam’d from mie of great Sevurus' smte: 
Them»^ softly here, the tale m tell I sped. • 

Fe&x* Hewhotmce vainly wooed, hopes now to *wed. 
llie «Kd$dis, the dSmia^ dl are fdgn^ 

AS but fbe stdt, wladi Ijgjitiy I dis&Aned. ' 

Fdtd. Yei^ duB may for ah! beloved me vivS! 
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CORNEILLE 

Felix. What room for hope? Such wradi is child of hdL 
Before his righteous ire I shrink, I cower; 

Revenge I dread — and vengeance linked with power 
Unnerves me quite. 

Paul. Fear not, his soul is great. 

Felix. Thy comfort, oh my daughter, comes too late. 

The thought to crush me down, to turn my heart to stone. 
This, that I prized not worth for worth’s dear sake alone! 
Too well, Pauline, thou hast thy sire obeyed; 

Thy heart was fond, but duty love betrayed. 

How surdy thy revolt had safety won! 

*Tis thine obedience leaves us all undone. 

In thee, in thee alone, one hope remains. 

Love held him fast, relax not thou love’s chains. 

0 Love, my sometime foe, forgive^ be mine ally. 

And let the dart that slew now bring the remedy! 

Patd. Forbid it. Heaven! One good yet mine , — tny will, 
The dart that wounded has the power to kill. 

One lesson woman learns — ^her feebleness; 

Shame is the only grief without redress. 

The traitor heart shall still a prisoner be; 

For freedom were disgrace to thee and me! 

7 win not see him! 

FeUx. But one word! Be kind! 

Patd. I will not, for I loveir-and love is blind. 

Before his kingly eye my soul to unveil 
W^e shame and failure: and I will not fail: 

7 w^ not see him! 

Felix. One word more — ^‘Obey!’ 

Wouldst thou thy father and his weal b^ay? 

Paul. I yield! Come woe! — come shame! — come every ill! 
My father thou! — and I thy daughter still! 

Felix. I know thee pure. 

And. And pure 1 vidll remun. 

But, crushed and bruised, the Sower no guilt dtafl stain. 

1 fear the combat th:u; I may not fly^ — 

Hard-won ti»e fight, and dear the victtay. 
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POLYEUCTE 

Here» lovc^ my curse! Here^ dearest friend, my £oet 
Yet will I arm mel Fathw, 1 would go 
To steel my heart — all weapons to embrace! 

FeUx. I too will go, the conqueror’s march Co grace! 

Restore thy strength, ere yet it be too late. 

And know that in thy hands thou hold’st our fate! 

Paul. Go, broken heart, to probe thy wound; cut deq> do 

not spare! 

Hersdf— the crowning sacrifice— the victim shall prepare! 

ACT n 

Sbverus. Fabian 

Sev. Let Felix bow to Jove and incense pour^ 

I sedt a dearer shrine, for I adore 

Nor Jov^ nor Mars, qor Fortune — but Pauline. 

This fruit now ripening late my hand would ^ean: 

You know, my friend, the god who wings my way^— 

You know the only goddess I obey: 

What reck the gods on high our sacrifice and prayer? 

An earthly worship mine, sole refuge from despair! 

Fabian. Ah! You may see her 

Sev. Blessed be thy tongue! 

O magic wturd, chat turns my gri^ to song! 

Yet, if die now forget each foir, fond vow? 

She loved me once, — but does she love me now? 

On that sweet face shall 1 but trouble see — 

Who hope for love undimmed, for ecstasy? 

Great D^us gives her hand, but if ha: heart 
Be mine no more— then let vain hope d^iart! 

This mandate binds her father only; she 
Shall give no captive hand— her hem is free: 

No promise wrung, no king’s command be mine to daim. 
Her love the boon I crave; dd else an «npty name! 

FeMm. Yes,— you may— see her— i*ae her— dus you may — 
Sep. Thy qieech is fodting-^Kidfoas thy ddayl 
^le lows no more? 1 gmpel O giw me light) 



OCMINEILU 

FffMni. O see lier aot, ior psdi^ were tl» sijM 

laRomeeadbcaatron’skiadl la Roeoe all maids are {airl 
Let lips meet other lips— seek &Hr caresses tberel 
No statdy Claudia rdhise— oo Julia proud disdain; 

A hero captures every heart, from Aadoch to SpainI 
Sev. To wed a queen— an emipess— were only loss and 
shame; 

One heart for me— Pauline’s! One boast— that dearest nam^ 
Her love was virgin gold! O ne’er diall baser metal ring 
From mine, who live her name to bless! her peerless praise 
to sing! 

O, words are naught, till that I see ker face,— 

Tlien doubly naugfit till I my love eiid>race. 

In every war my hope was pla^ in death. 

Her name upon my lips at every breath: 

My rank, my fame, now hers and hers alon^ 

What is not hers, hers only— 1 disown! 

Fabtan, Once more, oh see ho: not, ’twere for thy peace! 

Sev, Thy meaning, knave, or let this babble cease! 

Say, was cold? My love! My only life! 

Fabian. No— but— <ny lotdr— 

Sev. Say on! 

Fabian. Another’s wife! 

Sev. (Reels.) Help!— No, I will not blenchr-ah, say you lie! 
If this be true!— ye gods— can I he I? 

Fabian. No, thou ait changed. Whore is thy courage ded? 
Sev. I know not, Fabian. Lost! Gone! Vanished! Dead! 

I thought my strength was oak— ’tis but a reed! 

Pauline is wed, then am I fest indeed! 

Hope hid beyond the cbud, yet sdll fond hope was. there: 

But now all hope is dead, lives only blaek de^»ir| ' 

Pauline another’s wife? 

Fabian. Yes, FolyeucteUhm lord. 

He came, he saw, he conquored thine adored. 

Sev. Ifer (dunce is not uawofldtjMnt a omae 
IQtutrious, from a line kings he came— 

Cold comfoit fcnr a wound no Ciq« can heal! 



KSLYSUCIB ^ 

My cause is loat^— 4cHUdoaaaed widxntt-iiflieall. 

Msdigiunit ]bv^ to dragme back toKiayl 
Rdendess Fate^ to ^aeacb hope’s dawning rayl 
Take back your g^l One boon aboe I cra-v)^ 

That only bwn to none denied— the iprave. 

Yet would 1 see her, breathe one last good-by^ 

Would hear once more that vdce before I diel 
My latest breath would sdll my homage pay, — 

T^t memory mine^ when lost to realm of day. 

Fabum. Yet think, my lord 

Sep. Oh, I have thought of aU; 

What worser ill can dull despair befall? 

She will not see me? 

Fabian. Yes, my lord, but 

Sep. C«uel 

Fabian. 'Twill but enhance the grief I would appease. 

Sev. Fm hopdess ill, good friend, 1 sedc no cure. 

Who welcomes death can life’s short pain endurel 
Fabian. O lost indeed, if loimd her fotal lig^ ymi hover I — 
The lover, losing all, ^>eaks hardly like a loverl 
While pasaon sdll is ford— the pasaon<wq>t is slave— 

From this last bitterness would I Severus savel 
Sep. That wtard, my friend, unsay; tho’ grief this bosom tear. 
The hand that woun^ I kiss— love vanquishes deqpair; 

Fate only, not Pauline^ the foe that 1 accioe^ 

No pli^ed faith she breaks who did this hand refuse. 

Duty— her fathor— Fate— these mUed, die but obeyed; 

Not hers the woe^ the strife that envious Atf madel 
yndmdiy. Fortune’s shower must (faown me, not revive; 

Too lavish and too lace her fatal gifts arrive. 

Ihe gtddm sf^ £alls> the 8^ is tintied to dims: 

When Fate at Fortune mo<^ all gain is mdy kusl 
Fabian. Yen, I wdl go to edi her dwa hast 4rain^ 

‘To the last drop the cup that Fate cadritieA » > 

knows dteehM^bm die lemed that pattt- . 
proine diearto m«r‘r4iy ptedbtt ddn* ■ 

^le feared I>espai% who gains ^ vvkSoiy 



CCStNlILLE 

O’er other men, might e’en thy matter be! 

Sep. Peacel Peace! She comes! 

Fabian. To thine own self be true! 

Sep. Nay! True to her! Shall I her life undo? 

She loves the Arm^an! 

Enter Pauune 

Paul. Yes, that debt I pay. 

Hard-wrung, acquitted,— his my love alway! 

Who has my hand, he holds— shall hold— my heart! 

Truth is my guide,— let sophistry depart! 

Had Fate been kind, then had Pauline been thine^ 

Heart, faith and duty, linked with bliss divine. 

In vain had fickle Fortune barred the way. 

Want had been wealth with thee, my guide, my stay, 

And poverty had fallen from the wings 
Of soaring love, who mocks the wealth of kings! 

Not mine to choose, for he — ^my father’s choice — 

Must needs be mine; yes, when I heard his vcuce. 

Duty must echo be: if thou couldst cast 
B^ore my feet an emperor’s crown, — a past 
By worth and glory lit — beloved, adored — 

Yet at my father’s word, ‘Not this thy lord; 

Take one despised — ^nay, loathed— to share thy bed,’ — 
Him, and not thee, beloved, would I wed. 

Duty, obedience^ must have been the part 

Of me, who own their sway, e’en with a broken heart! 

Sep. O happy ihou! O easy remedy! 

One poor faint sigh cures love’s infirmity! 

Thy heart thy tool, o’er every passion queen, 

Beyond all change and chance thou sit'k serene! 

In easy flow can pass thy love new4)om 
From cold indifference to cold«' scorn; 

Sudi resolution is the equal mate 
Of god or numster, love, averatm, hate. 

This'fine-:^un adamant itfaurid’s qiear 
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POLYEUCTE 

Gould never jnerce: £or cMlier acu£E is lieret 

[PofflSr to himsdf. 

No faint *Alas!’ no swi£t>repented ngh 
Can heal the cui^ess wound from which I die. 

Sure^ reason finds that love his easy prey 
With Lethe aye at hand to point the way; 

With ordered fires like thine, I too could smother 
A heart in leash, find solace in another. 

Too fair, too dear — ^from whom die Fates me severl 
Thou hast no heart to give — thou lov’dst me never! 

Paul, Too plain, Severus, I my torture show, — 

Tho* flame leap up no more, the embers glow; 

Far other speech and voice, and mien were mine. 

Could 1 forget that once thou call’dst me thine! 

Tho* reason rules, yes, gains the mastery — 

No queen benignant,, but a tyrant she! 

Oh, if I conquer — if the strife I gain. 

Yet memory for aye is linked with pain! 

I feel the charm that binds me still to thee; 

If duty great, yet great thy worth to me: 

I see thee still the same, who waked the fire 
Which waked in me ineffable desire. 

Begirt by crown of everlasdng fame 
Thou art more glorkma— yet art still the same. 

1 know thy valour’s worth,— -well hast thou ju^fied 
That botmding hope of mine, though fruitage was denied. 

Yet tbi« same fate which did our union ban 
Hath made me, fated— wed another man. 

Ltt Duty still be quera! Yea, let her break 
'Ihe Iwart die pier^s, yet can never shake. 

The virtue^ once ihy pride in days gone by — 

D(Mh that same worth now merit Uasphany ? 

Bewail her bkter fruit— but juaisfrl ^ 

The rights that tiiumifli over thee and me! 

Sett, PorgiVe, Pauline^ forgive; ah! gpief hadi made me blind 
To ^ hitt griefs ean^ess, and fortune moist uiddnd. 



COKNBIULB 

Forgive that I misKx>k — nay, treated as a 
Thy oonstancy of soul, unequalled and std>liine; 

In pity for my life forlorn, my peace denied. 

Ah! show thyself less fair^ — one least prafection hide! 

Let some alloy be seen, some saving weakness left. 

Take pity on a heart of thee and |d$aven bereft! 

One faintest flaw reveal, to give my soul relief! 

Els^ how to bear the love that only mates with grief? 

Paul. Alas! the rents in armour donned and proved 
Too well my fight proclaim; yes, I have loved; 

The traitor sigh, the tear unhid, attest 
The combat fierce — the warrior sore distrest. 

Say, who can stanch these wounds, that armour mend? 
Thou who hast pi^-ced, thou, thou alone defend! 

Ah, if thou honourest my victory — 

Depart, that thou may’st still defender be! 

So dry the tears that, to my shame, still flow — 

So quench the fire would work my overthrow! 

Yes, go, my only friend, with me combine 
To end my torture, for thy pain is mine! 

Seo. This last poor drop of comfort may not be? 

Paul. The cup is poisoned both for me and thee! 

Sev. The flower is gone— I cherish but the root! 

Paul. Untimely blossom bears a fated fruit! 

Sev. My grief be mine! Let memory remain! 

Paul, lliat grief mig^t hope beget, so leave a stain! 

Sev. Not mine to ^n what Heaven hath made so pure! 
For me one offering lefi: ’ds this: Endiue! 

Thy glory shall be mine^ my lc»d I bear. 

So, spotless, thou thy peerless crown shalt wear! 

Farewell, my love, forewell; I go to provermy faith. 

To bless, to save thy lifo^ so mil I mate with dteadi! 

If prostrate foom the blow, there yet remains ci life 
Enough m suxmnon deadi, and end the pitcoius sudfol 
Paul. My gnef, too deep for vosoe, dletttbe, 
Tber^ in my chanfl>er, wiffi I pray for thee! ^ 

When thou art gcme, great Heaven shall hear my cry 
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Grief’s fmk for dtee.be ltope--de9dt-^titQ]oralkyI 
Sev. Now widi my loss aktite let Fate conlseiitf^ be. 
b&y Heaven diower Uiss and peace on Folyeucte and dteel 
Patd. Stern Fate obeyed, end. Death, his s^;ony^ 

And Jove receive my b»o — to the skyl 
Sev. Thou uuut my heaven! 

Patti. My father I obeyed — 

Sev. O 'dctim pur^ obedient, imdismayed! 

Pauline — too fair — too dear — can no mcoei 
Paul. So must I say — depart — ^where I adore! 

[Exit Savums. 

Strat, Yes, it is hard — most sad— behcdd my teats! 

But now, at least, there is no cause for fears: 

Thy dream is but a dream-^s naught, is vain; 

Severus pardons. Gone that cause far pain! 

Paul. Oh, if fnmi pity start thy easy tear, 

Add not that other wde— forgotten fmr! 

Ah! let me breathe, some respite give from trouble, 

Those fears, half<dead, thou dost revive, redouble! 

Strat. What dost tlmu dread? 

Paul. Heaven — ^hdl— earth — empty air! 

All, all is food for dread to my despair. 

As thou unveil’st, begirt in lurid light. 

The pallid ghost that slew me in the night! 

Strtu. Severus he by name, yet nthle in his heart! 

Patd. Ah, Polyeucte bathed in blood! Depart! dqmt! 
Strat. For Pcdyeucte’s welfare did Severus ^ay! 

Paul. Yes, yes, his heart is great; be that my steyl 
Yet, tho* his tru^, his, faith, wdl-fvovhl b^ 

Most balefid is his prm«ioe here to me; 

Yea, tho* he would all ill for me undo-^ 

Yet he hath power, he loves— he came to woo. 

Elder PQiLXWXxsn,ani Nsauckcs 

P^. The muroe tms Is dry, ph, weep ho more. 
Thy Uy dcw% ihy fearfd hean 
Let night’s ^fc dresm wii^ si^ersdtlim die, 
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’^bcX&NEILLE 

The dream is past, for here in life am II 
Pa$tl. The day is young, and oh, the day is kmgr- 
And half the dream is true, and Fate is strong; 

Severus have 1 seen, who thought him dead! 

Po/y. I know it! Let no tear for this be died! 

Secure with thee am I! Tho’ great the knight. 

Thy fether will command to do me right; 

The general is a man of honour, — ^he 
Would ne’er that honour dim by treachery! 

He comes in amity, our friend, our guest; 

To greet his worth and valour now my quest. 

Paul. Radiant he came, who left me hopdess, sad. 

But he will come no more, — this grace I had. 

Pofy. What? Thinkest thou that I can jealous be? 
Paui. An outrage this on him, on thee, on me! 

He came in peace, who all my peace hath marred. 

Who would run safely, every step must guard; 

The wife who danger courts but courts her fall — 

My hudiand, aid me! — would tell thee all! 

His worth, his charm, do my weak hearth enflame — 

A traitor Aaref And he is aye the same! 

If I should ga 2 », and long — ^’gainst virtue, honour, senses 
The citadel I yield, and mine my own defence! 

I know my virtues sure, and fair my fame> 

But struggle is ddeat, — and combat shame! 

Pofy. Oh, true thy shidd, thy victory is won. 

He only who has lost thee is undone; 

His noble grief the cost of all my bliss. 

Ah, Cleopatra’s pearl was naught to this! 

The more my faults I see, the more thy trudi I learn. 
The more do I admire 


Enter Cleon 

Cleon. My lord, the altars burn 

With holy fire. The victim they prepare; 

On thee alone they wait, our rites to diare. 

Pofy. Go, we do follow thee! 



POLYEUCTif 

Paul. I cannot go; 

Severus flies my ng^t; to him I owe 
My absence — ^not, alas! to him alone! 

Go thou, and oh, remember he is great; 

In his sole hands Severus holds thy fate! 

Poly. A foe so great, so ndile, is a friend. 

Oh, not from him the lance that Heaven will send! 

[Exeunt Pauline, Stratonice and Cleon. 
Near. Where go’st thou? 

Poly. To the temple is die cdl. 

Near, What! Wouldst thou mingle in their heathen brawl? 
Thou art a Christian, and canst thou forget? 

Poly. Canst thou, who fore mine eyes the cross didst set? 
Near, Not mine their gods! 

Poly. He calls me! I must go! 

Near. I fly their alurs! 

Poly. ' I would overthrow! 

Not mine to fly a wordiip I disown. 

By me Jehovah, King of kings, be known! 

Not mine to tremble as I kiss the rod! 

I conquer by the Cross, I fight for God! 

Thou wouldst abstain! For me another course — 

From Heaven the call, and Heaven will give the force! 
What! Yield to evil! His Cross on my brow! 

His freonen we! O fight, Nearchus, now! 

For us our Lord was scourged, pierced, tortured, slain! 

For us He bled! Say, has He died in vain? 

Near. Let timely moderation temper zeal! 

Poly. His— His alone am I! His woe my weal! 

Ne». In love with death? 

Poly. For Him I love I die! 

He died for me! So deadi is victory! 

Near. Thy flesh is weak! 

Poly. 'Yet He will make melioldl 

Near. And if diou waver? 

Poly. He Wifl ate iqihcdd! 

Near. To cemfA the Lord thy God wne an offence. 



'^Oi^KNEILLB 

Po/y. Heis my shield— lieiwel ciursed taiq>ter, hencel 
Near. In time of need dte faidi mnst be confessed. 

Poly. The offering grudg«i is saoifice tiidsleseed. 

Near. Sedt tlmu c^th thine own sdf>will i»<q>aresl 
Poly. A crown I seek, which ev«y martyr ffiaresi 
Near. A life of duty well thitf crowi can win. 

Poly. The purest life on eardi is stained with sin. 

Why yield to time and chance what death assures? 

Death but the gate of life that aye endures. 

If I be His— let me be His alone! 

The faith diat soars ffiall full fruition own; 

Who trusts, yet fears and doubts, his faidi is dead! 

Near. Not death die Qiristian’s prayer, but daily bread, 
live to protect the flock, so sore oppressed. 

Po/y. Example be their friend, most sure^ most blessed! 
Near. Thou woo’st thy death! 

Poly. Is this poor life so dear ? . 

Near. Ah, I must own my heart is slave to fear. 

The rack! The cross! 1 might my Lord disown! 

Poly. From Him our hdp, our strengdi, bxmi Him alonel 
Who fears denial does at heart deny; 

Who doubts the power of faidi makes fakh a lie! 

Near. Who leans iqion a reed diall find distress. 

Poly. His staff will guid^ supptnt my fedil^iess. 

Thou wert my staff, to diow the Truth, dm Way, 

Must I now urge thee to the redms of day? 

Thou fearest death? 

Near. The Christ <mce feared to die! 

Paly. Yet drained the bitter cap of agony! 

The way that thou hast shown— that way lie trod; 

His way be ours to kad man’s soul to God^ 

For heathen shrine— to rear Hk aixar iaixf— 

The deathless hope alone can kill despair! 

Thousaid’st: If Him diou wilt for pattern takc^ 

Ihen leave vrife, wealth, home» all ^ His de^ sdcef 
Alas! . that love of diioe^ now weak and poor, 
dom yet wtthin my hreast— and diaU enduie; 



All, mutt (he dawa tlus my ftearfect 4(|iy 
Fiod tbjr full lig^ beclouded, dunined, asixay? 

Nemr. Bj ipt iim a l watera ytt faecbwr Ay hHwr; 

Hie grace once was tnine, dutt graceliaat thou. 

No wmfldly tho ught ha s diecked the flow, no guitey act has 
stained; 

Hiy wings are stnmg^ while mine are weak; thy love is 
hesh, unfagned,'— 

To theses thy hdgfats, I cannot soar, hdd down by sense and 

dn, 

i^w can 1 storm the citadd ?— <he traitor lurks withinl 
Forsa^ me not^ my God! Thy ^irit pour! 

CMi, make me true to Him whom I adore! 

Wkh Thee I rise,— die flesh, the woild, defy, 

Ihou, who hast^ed for me, for Ihee 1 die! 

Yes, I will go! With heav«i-born zeal I burn, 

1 will be &eer-all Sail’s lures I spurn; 

Death, torture, outrage these will 1 embrace. 

To nerve my heart and arm. Heaven grant me grace! 

Poly. On eagle wings of faith and hope ascend! 

I hail my master— recognise my friend; 

The old faith wanes, — ^we light her funeral pyre. 

Her ashes fall befme our holy fire; 

Com^tramfde undo: foot the gods that mm have wrcMi^; 
TherottmtthdplessstafFisbrokeyisgone— 4s naught. 
Their darknes s fek th^ own, biK let them see light! 
Hidr gods of stone, of day, but vamjares of the mg^! 
Hidr du^ shall turn to dust^ — shall moukfer with the sod. 
Ours for His name to fight>-die issue is wkh God. 

Near. Ihe cause is |us(; is true—O coward hmit, be dUl 
1 lived to doubt Hs wm^I die to do Hs WilU 

ACT ra 
Pauuns 

Paid. Ch]«»'^d«adedandcoo£ased'-<^pce8B, t^^ 

In dhshigdM fily^eye^ my heu^ m^ mhid: 

bfy smil finds fOouiw every guest one; 
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CORNEILUa 

Fair h<^ has flown, — ^no star can pior^ my nigltt: 
Each tyrant rages ’gainst opposing foe 
In deadly fight — yet brings to light no frien d : 

In travail sore hope comes not to the birth— 

Fear hydra>headed terror still begets; — 

All fancies grim I see, and straigl:^ pmbrac^ 

At hope I clutch, who still eludes my grasp; 

Her rainbow hues adored are but a frame 
That serve by contrast to make fear more dark. 
Severus haunts me — oh, I know his love. 

Yet hc^>eless love must mate widi jealousy^ — 

While Polyeucte, who has won w^ he has lost. 
Can meet no rival with an equal eye. 

The fruit of rivalry is ever hate 

And envy; both must still engender strife: 

One sees that rival hand has grasped his prizes 
The other yearns for prize himself has missed. 

Weak reason naught, when headlong passion retgn^ 
For valour seeks a sword, and love — revenge. 

One fears to see the prize he gained impaired. 

The ocher would that wrested prize regain; 

While patience, duty, conscience^ vail their heads 
’Fore obstinate defence and fierce attack. 

Such steeds no charioteer controls — ^for they 
Mistake both curb and ragn for maddening whip 
Ahl what a base, unworthy fear is nunet 
How m 1 rmd these faur, these noble souls. 

Whose virtue must all common snar» o’erleapi 
Thar gold unstained by dross or mean alloyl 
As generous foes so will they — must they meetl 
Yet are they rivals — this the thought thafkiUsI 
Not even here — at home — Polyeucte safe. 

The eagle wings of Rome reach ova* alL 
Oh, if my father bow to Rmnan mighty 
If he repent the choice that he hath mad^— 

At this one thought hope’s flame leaps tqt to dU4 
Op— if new4xMrn — dies ere die see the 1^^ 
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POT.TEUCTE 

Hope but decavedy— 4»y fear aloiw 1 trust, 

Heaven grant such confidence be ^se — be vain! 

Enter Siratonice 

Nay, let me know the worst! What, giii! — ^no word? 

The rites are o’er? What hast thou seen — ^what heard? 

They met in amity? — ^In peace they part? 

5rrar.Alas! Alas! 

Paul. Nay, soothe my aching heart! 

I would have comfort, — but this face of woe — 

A quarrel? 

Strut. Polyeucte— Nearchus — gp — 

The Qiristians 

Paul. What of them ? 

Strut. Ah, how to speak 

Paul. They on my father would their vengeance wreak? 

Strat. Oh, fear whate’er thou wilt — that fear too small! 

Paul. The Christians rise? 

Strat. Oh, would that this virere all! 

Thy dream, Pauline, is true; Polyeucte is 

Paul. Dead? 

Strat. Ah, no, he lives — yet every hope is fled; 

That courage once so high, that noble name 
Sunk in the mire of everlasting shame! 

He lives, — who once was lovdy in thy sight — 

As monster foul — his every breath a bhght; 

The foe of Heaven, of Jove, of all our race. 

His kisses poison, and his love— di^ace! 

Wretch, coward, miscreant, steeped in infamy, 

O worse than every name! — a Christian he! 

Pml. Nay, that one word’s enough! There needed not sdbuse. 
Strat. My wwds fit well their guilt;— with evil make no 
truce. 

Putd. If Ae be Nazarene — he mtist an outcast be!* 

But imuh to my lord is insult unto me! 

Stna. Think only that he hails die Cross, the badgeof diame. 
Paul. My pligltted faith, my troth, my duty atfil the same! 
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Strat. When twined about thy bneast, tiw indeoua serpent 
slay I 

>Vho mocks the Gods on high will his own wife bmayl 
Paul. If he be false, yet 1 will sdU be true, 

The ties that bind me I will ne’a undo: 

Let fate— SeverusF~passion— all coQi^jine 
Against him! — am his, and he is mine. 

Yes, mine to guide, lead, win, forgive, and savel 
I seek his honour tho’ he court the grave. 

Let Polyeucte be Christ’s slave! — For woe, for w«d. 

He is my lord; the bond I owe I seal; 

I fear my father,— all his vengeance, dread. 

Strat. Fierce burns his rage o’er th^ devoted head; — 

Yet embers of old love still faintly glow. 

And through his wrath some weak compassion show; 

’Gainst Polyeucte biting words alone be speaks— 

Btu on Nearchus fullest vengeance wreaks! 

Paul. Nearchus lured him on? 

SU’ot. The tempter he; 

Such friendship leads to death, or infamy. 

Oh, cursed friend, who, in dear love’s despite. 

Has corn him hum thine arms— his neophyte! 

He dragged him to the hunt; — baptized, annealed — 

He fights for Christ! — ^The secret is revealed. 

Patti. Which I would know— and straightvray had thy 
blame! 

Strat. Ah! I foresaw not this— their deed of shame! 

Paul. Ere duU despair o’erma^:^ all my fears, 

Oh, let me gauge the worth of woman’s tears! 

For, if the daughter lose, the wife may gainr- 
Or Felix may rdoit, if Pdyei^ mo^ my pain; 

If both are adamam unto my prayer. 

Then— then alone— take counsd hum deqiairl 
How passed the temple saoifioe? Hide naught, my friend, 
tell aU! 

Strat. The horror and die sradlege mint pet&ace, re- 

c^? 
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To say wimls» to liiiiik ^ seems bla^pliemy and 
shame; 

Yet will I cdl their in&imy,— their deed widtont a name. 

To sikmce hushed, the people kndt, and turned them to the 
£aet; 

Then impious Pi^yeuote and his friend mock sacrifice and 
{Hiest. 

They every holy name invoked jeer with uid>ridled tongue. 

To laughter vile the incense rose-~’tis thus our hymn was 
sung; 

Both loud and deep the murmurs rang, and Fdix’ face grew 
pale. 

Then Polyeucte mad defiance hurls, while all the peo{de 
quail. 

*Vain are your gods of wood and stone!’ his vtuce wa^ stem 
and high — 

’Vain every rite, prayer,’ sacrifice,’ so ran his blas{diemy. 

’Your Jupker is parricide, adulterer, demon, knave, 

’He cannot listen to your cry, ntK his to bless or save. 

*One God — ^Jehovah — rules alone, supreme o’er earth and 
heaven, 

’And ye are His— yes, cmly His— to Him your prayers be 
given! 

’He is our source, our life, our end,— no odier god adore, 

*To Him alone all prayer is due, then serve Him evmnore! 
‘Who kneds before a meaner shrine, by devils’ pow«’ enticed, 
’Denies his Mak«r and his King, denies the Saviour Christ, 
’iiki is CHir source, our guid^ our end, our ptofhgt, priest and 
King; 

* ’Tw» He that nerved Severus’ arm,— His praise let Dedus 
nng. 

’Jdiovah rules the battlerfidd ye call dw field of Mar% 

*Heonly grants a ^karkms peaces ’tis He guides aB^our wars, 
castt the nug^ky from his seat^ He. dmh die {uoud 
shase^— , ■ ■ i ■' 

’Thmr only peace end Uesnng knowiWfao kwe.and ewk His 
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‘His sword alooe is string to strike^ His ddeld our only 
guard. 

‘He will His bleeding saints avenge He is thdr sure reward. 

In vain to Jove and fedble Mars your full libations pour-> 

*Oh, kneel before the mig^ ye spurn, the God ye mock — 
adore!' . . i 

Then Polyeucxe tbe duine o’erthrows, the holy vessds 
breaks, \ 

Nor wrath of Jove, nor Fdix’ ke, his hital purpose diakes. \ 
Fomdoomed by Fate, the Furies’ prey— they rush, they rend,\ 
they tear. 

The vessels all to fragments ily— all prone the offerings 
fair; 

And on the front of awful Jove they set their iminous feet. 

And order fair to chaos turn, and thus their w<m^ complete. 

Our hallowed mysteries disturbed, our temple dear profaned. 
Mad flight and tumuk dire let loose, proclaim a God di»> 
dained. 

Thus pallid fear broods over all, presaging wrath to cc»n^ 
While Felix— but I mark his step! — ^’tis he diall speak the 
doom. 

Paul. How threatening, how dark his mioi! How light- 
ning-fraught his eye! 

Where wrath and grief, revenge and pain, do strive for mas- 
tery! 


Enter Fsux 

Feh'x. O insolmce undreamed! — ^Before my very eyes! — 
Before the people’s gaze! It is too much!— he dies! 

Paul. O father! — on my knees! {^f^neels). Unsay that 
wcnrdl 

Fdtx. Nearchus* dooml speak,— not his, thy lord. 

Though all unworthy he to be my son. 

Yet aill he bears the name that he hsuh wtm; 

Nor crime of his nor wrath of mine shall ever move 
Thy father’s heart to hate the man thou oown’st with love! 
Pout. Ne’er vainly have I si^ for {»ty frcun my nre! 
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Fdix. And yet meet fon^ibce he fox righteous ire! 

To recount an act so fell my feeble words too weak, 

But thou hast heard the tale my lips refuse to speak 
From her, thy maiden; she hath told thee all. 

Paul. Nearchus goaded— plaimed—and he shall Ml! 
Felix, So taught by torture of his vilest friend, 

Shall Polyeucte mark of guilt the certain end. 

When of the frenzied race he sees the goal. 

The dread of torture shall subdue lus soul! 

Who mocked the thought of death, when death he views. 
Will choose an easier mate — and righdy choose. 

That shadowy guest, that doth his soul entice, 

Once master, glues all ardour into ice. 

And that proud heart, which never meekness knew, 

When face to face with Death — will learn to sue! 

Paul. What! Thinkest thou his soul can ever blench? 
Felix. Death's mighty flood must every furnace quench! 
Paul. It might! It may! — ^I know such things can be! 

A Polyeucte changed — debased — ^forsworn I see! 

O, changeful Fortune! changeless Polyeucte move. 

And grant a boon denied by father’s love! 

Fdix. My love mo plain — ^myself too weakly kind, 

Let him repent and he shall pardon find; 

Nearchus’ sin is his, — and yet the grace 
He shall not win, thy Polyeucte may embrace! 

My duty— to a father’s love betrayed — 

Hath of thy sire a fond accomplice made; 

A healing balm I bring for all thy fears, 

1 look for thanks, and k>— thou giv’st me tears! 

Paul. I give no thanks — no cause for thanks I find; 

1 know the Christian temper— know their xmnd, 

’They can blaspheme, but ah, they cannot Hel 
They know not how to yield — but they can die! ^ 
Fdix. As bird in hand, he holds his pardon stiU. 

Paul. The bird escapes, when ’dis theowno-’s will. 
Fdix. He death esci^pes— 4f so he elect. 

PMil. He death embraces— as doth aH his sect. 



Is ’t thus a father jdeads fdHjlS'own son? 

Felix. Who wiUs his deam is hy himself undone. 

Paul. He cannot seel 

FeUx. Because he chooses ni^t. 

Who loves the darkness hateth stili the 
Paul. O, by the Gods— 

FeUx. Nay, daughter, save thy breadt; 

Spurned— outraged — ^’tis the Gods demand his dmth. 

Paul. They hear our prayers— 

FeUx. Nay, then let Pcdyeucte prayl 

Paul. Since Dedus gives thee powers— that word unsay! 
Felix. He gives me power, Patiline, to do his will 
Against his foes — ^’gainst all who work him ill. 

Paul. IsPolyeuctehisfoe? 

Felix. All Christians rebels are. 

Paul. Thy son dial! plead more loud than pt^cy or war. 
For mine is dune; O &ther, save thine own — 

Felix. The son who is a traitor I disowni 
For treason is a crime without redress, 

’Gainst which all dse sinks into nothingness. 

Paul. Too great thy rigourl 
FeUx. Yet mcsre great his guilt. 

Paul. Tootruemydreaml hfost his dear blood be s{^? 
With Polyeucte^ I too— diy diUdr>-diall fall! 

Felix. The Gods— the ]^pen»— rule over alL 
Paul. O hear our dyit^ st^{4ication — hear! 

FeUx. Not JoAre alone, but D^us I fear: — 

But why andcipate a doom so sad? 

Shall tine— his blindness-make thy Pcdyei^e mad? 
Fresh Chrisdan zeal remains not always new. 

The sight death con^iels a saner dew. 

Paul. O, if dKHi lov’st him sdll, all hc^ fersakel 
In one day can he two convernons make? 

Not this ^ Christians’ mould; diqr Miner change; 

His heart is fized—past power of man to eioaqgei 
This is no poison qua£M all mutwwres. 

What martyrs do and dare— diat Polym]^da(lel^- 



He saw the'lure l>y whidklS^ eaticed, 

He thinks the univa<se widB^»t for C^sirha. 

I know the breed; I know their courage high. 

They love die crosv-«o> h>r the cross, they ^ 

We see two stakes ol wood, the fdion’s shain^ 

Hiey see a halo round one matchless Name. 

To powers o£ earth, and hell, and torture blind. 

In death, for Him they love, tlwy rapture find. 

They j(^ in agony,-^ur gain th^ 

To ^e £oc Christ they count the world but dross: 

Our rack thdr crown, our pain their highmt pleasure 
And in the world’s contempt they find their treasure. 
Their dieridied heritage is^martyrdom! 

Fdix. Let then (his hdr into his kingdom cornel 

No morel 

Paul. O fatherl 

Enter Aixat 

Fdix. Albin, is it done? 

dibin. It is,— Nearchus’ frantic race is runi 
Fdix. And wkh what eye saw Pcdyeuctethe sight? 
Alhin, With envious ey^— as one who sees a light 
That lures him, moth4i^ to devouring flame. 

His heart is fixed, his mind is stUl the same. 

Paul. Tis as I said— di, father, yet once more— 

If thou hast ever loved mer— I implorel 

Let filial duty and obedience plead 

For his dear Hfel To my last prayer give heed! 

Feiix. Too much thou Invest an unworthy lord! 

Fatd. Thtw gavest him hand, ’twas at thy word 
1 gave both love and duty; what I give 
I take not bade; di, Pdyeix^ must live! 

For Ns desur aalm I qu^sched anodi«r flame 
Most pure. Is be my kud alone in name? 

by nqr MUtdmid swifr obechence paid 
To thy oqoiimanid-^ dry hard words uasaidJ 
I gave thee afi ft dni^g^ner bad to 
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Grant, father, this one pra^— Let l^ye^e live! 

By thy stern power, which now 1 only fear. 

Make thou that power benignant, honoured, dearl 
Thou gav’st that gift unsought, — that gift restcMrel 
1 claim it at the giver’s hand once morel 
Felix. Importunatel Although 'lAy heart is soft, 

It is not wax, — and these entreaties oft 
R^)eated waste thy breath, and vex mine ear. 

For man is deaf to what he will not hear. 

7 am the masterl This let all men know. 

And if thou force that note thou’lt find ’tis so. 

Prepare to see thy curs^ Christian fool. 

Do thou caress when I have stourged the mule, — 

Go! vex no more a loving father’s ear. 

From Polyeucte’s self win what thou hold’st so dear. 
Paul. In pityl 

Felix. Leave me^ leave me here alonel— 

Say more — ^my goaded heart will turn to stone; 

Vex me no more — ^I will not be deniedl 

Go, save thy madman from his suicidel [Exit PatnaNE. 

How met Nearchus death? 

Albin. The fiend abhorred 

He hailed, — embraced: ‘For Christl’ his latest word; 

No sig^ no tear, — ^he passed without amaze 
Adown the narrow vale with upward gaze. 

Felix. And he — his friend? 

Albin. Is, as I said, unmoved 

He looks on death but as a friend beloved 
He clasped the scaffold as a guide most sur^ 

And, in his prison, he can still endure. 

Felix. Oh, wretched that I am! 

Allan. All pity thee. 

Felix. With reason greater than they know. Ah, me!. 
Thought surges upon thought, and has its vnU, 

Care, gnawing upon care, my soul must kill; 
^ve~4iate-^ear— pain: I am of each the prey, 

I git^ Iw liglit, but nevo- find ihe day! — 
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Oh, what l^siiler thou canit not concdv^ 

£ach pasnon rages, but can ne’er relieve; 

For I have noble thoughts that die still-born. 

And I have thoughts so base ny soul I scorn. 

I love the foolish wretch who is my son, 

I hate the folly which hath all undone; 

I mourn his death, — yet, if I Polyeucte sav^ 

I see of all my hopes the cruel gravel 
’Gainst Gods and Emperor too sore the strife 
For my renown I fear,— fear for my life. 

I must myself undo to save my son. 

For, should I spare him, then am I tmdonel 
Albin. Decius a father is, and must excuse 
A father’s love — oh, he will not refuse! 

Felix. His edict is most clear: — ^'All Christians are my foes.* 
The higher be their rank the more the evil grows. 

If birth and state be high, their crime shows more notorious. 

If he who shield be great, his fall the more inglorious; 

And if I give Nearchus to the flame 

Yet stoop to shield my own — thrice damned my name! 

Albin, If by thy fiat he cannot escape the grave. 

Implore of Decius’ grace the life thou canst not save. 

FeUx, So would Severus work my ruin quite — 

I fear his power, his wrath,— for might is right — 

If crime with punishment I do not mate. 

How high soe’«r, worth what it may, I fear his hatc^ 

For he is man, and feels as man, and I 
Once spurned his suit with base indignity. 

Yes, he at Decius’ ear would work my woe. 

He loves Pauling thus Polyeucte is his fi>e: 

All weapons posable to love and war. 

And those who let them rust but laggards ate. 

I fean-^and fear doth give our, vision so^ie— 

E’en now he clwrisheth a tender hope; 

He sees lus rival prostrate in the dust^ 

So^ as a man he hc^Mu— because he must. 

Can dark deqnir to love and hope give place 
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To save the guilty from deseed difgracel^ * 

And were his worth so matchless, so divine^ 

As to forbear all ill to me and mine — 

Sdll I must own die base, the coward hope^ 

’Gainst which my strength is all too weak to eop^ 

That hope whose phoenix ashes yet .‘enthrall 
The wretch who rises but once more to fall; 

Ambition is my mastar, iron Fate^ 

I feel, obey, adore the^ while I hsuel 
Polyeucte was once my guard, my prid^ my ^eld. 

Yet can I, by Severus, weapons widd. 

Should he my daughter wed, mcH-e tried, more true: 
What wills Severus— chat will Decius do. 

U{held by him, e’en Fortune 1 defy — 

And yet I dirink! — for them, thrice base were II 
Albin. Perish the word! It ne’er was made for the^ 

But vidlt thou deal just meed to treachery ? 

Felix, I go to Polyeucte’s cell, — thou^ my poor breath 
Should there be spent in vain to avert his death; 

Then, then my fated child her strength shall try. 

Albin. What wik diou do if both he still d^? 

Felix, O, press me not in agony so greatl 
To thee alone I turnr— resistless Fate! 


ACT IV 

Polyeucte. Cuon. Three Other Guaeds 
Foiy. What is thy will? 

Cleon. Pauline would see my lord. 

Poly. Ah, how my heart quails at thaf single word! 
Thee, Fdix, I o’^came within my cdl. 

Laughed at thy threats of death and loiture IdQ; 

Yet hast thou still one arm to rouse my feai^ 

The rest I scorn, but dread thy, dat^ster^s teersi 
One oidy talisman renuuns; grjeat God, *tis 
Suffideot for my every need FQs stteagdi diVbi^ 
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0 ^KMi, dear aain^ thy scari all healed, whjte-fobed. in glory 

crowned. 

Plead that I too may victory win, thon who hast victory 
found! 

Nearcfaus, who hast darted in Heaven that dear, that pierced 
hand, 

Plead that thy friend, who wrenles here^ may safely by thee 
standi 

Ye Guards, one last kind service, I would ask. 

Well may ye grant it, *tis an easy tadr: 

1 do not s^ ddiverance from these thralls, 

\Lool(s at his chains. 

I do not care to scale my prison walls. 

But, ance three warriors armed can surdy guard 
One fettered man in safest watdi and ward,— 

Go one^ and beg of great Severus’ grace 
That he woidd deign m meet me face to face; 

To him would I a secret now impart. 

Which much concerns his )oy and peace of heart. 

Cleon. On willing foot^ my k»rd, do I obey. 

Poly. Severus must this kindly service pay; 

Ah, lose no dm^ time now has fibetest wings. 

Cleon. Full soon to thee thy prayer Severus bnngs. 

[Exit Cleon. Guaeosmen retire to bae^gtound. 
Poly. The fount is pure, yet bitt«r waters flw. 

Sin taints — men poison what was made ail fair. 

They wifi not choose immortal streams: they go 
To sedt lor Measure— b»t find only care: 

Thdr fdeaaure wed to strife— ah, dmth the gate oi 
Christ’s servant^ none but they crown shall wear! 

So pain 
Js gun: 

CcMiiN not the cost! 

The world wdl ksN^ 

IfisHeavento diure! 

O Heaaar^ not diat I ngh ^ 
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Thy charms that once enslaved, no more deliglu; 

In Christ’s dear name I bid the tempter flee. 

His £oes are min^ — unlovely in my sight. 

The mighty from their seat He hurls beneath His feet. 
His fan is in His hand. His vengeful sword is brigltt. 
Their crown ‘ 

Cast down. 

All hopes most dear 
They cherish here 
Shall end in night. 

ODeciusI Tigerl Pidlessl Athirst 

With quenchless rage, for blood of Christ’s redeemed — 

Arm«iia shall arise, by thee accursed. 

On her at last has Light of Asia beamed. 

And our Deliverer from the holy east 
Shall dash the cup from thy Belshazzar feastl 
Secure 
And pure, 

Christ’s saints shall reign. 

And, purged by pain. 

For aye endurel 

Let Fdix sacrifice me to thine ire. 

Yea, let my rival capdvate the soul 

Of her wlm now with Decius d<^ conspire 

To chain immortal hope to earthly goal; 

Let earth*bound men pursue the world’s desire^ 

Sense charms not him who doth to Heaven asparel 
Hdl pain! 

Disdain 

All Earthly lov^ 

To sedc above 
A holier firel 

^1, Love that passeth knowUn^e be my stay. 

And fire my heart to beat ahine lor theel 
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Sun o£ my soul?— oh, flash one purest ray 
In that latt hour supreme— to comfort me. 

So life’s brief night shall merge in endless dayl 
Come, DeathI 
Last breath 
Shall praise thy nam^ 

The same, the sam^ 

For ayel For aye! 

0 heavenly fire, most pure, embracing all. 

Come, shidd me from Pauline, else must I fall! 

1 see her, but no more as once I saw — 

I am encased in armour without flaw: 

To eyes that gaze alone on heavenly light. 

Naught else is pur^ or dear, or fair, or bright! 

'Enter Pauline 

With what intent, Pauline, hast thou come here? 
Have 1 a friend to aid, or foe to fear? 

Is it Christ’s soldier that thou com’st to greet? 

Or wouldst thou sink my triumph in defeat? 

If thou wouldst bid me spurn the debt I ow^ 

Not Decius, but Pauline^ my deadliest foe! 

Paul. All, save thyself, to thee, my love, are friends: 
Love but thyselL love me, — thy torment ends. 

Alone thou seal’st thy doom, alone wouldst shed 
That blood by all Armenia honoured. 

Yes, thou art saved, if thou for mercy plead; 

Demand thy death, and thou are lost indeed. 

Think of the worth of this self>hated life^ 

And think in pity of Pauline,— thy wife! 

Think of the people that their jHince admres. 

Think of the honours Fdiz <m thee pours! , 

Oh, I am nodung, nothing unm thee^ 

But, hudband, thitA how dear thou art to me! 

Think how the path l^ory on thee t^ies. 

Thou dearest lodestar cd a nation's luqpietl 
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ShaU blood o£ kings be but tbe headsmaa*s sprat? 

Is life a toy whraewitb thy death to. oouit? 

Pfdy. I think of more ti^ this; I know what diouwotildst 
say. 

Our life is ours to use, and we diat dd>t must pay. 

What life is this men love? An idle^ stepty dream, 

Where nothing can endure^ — where all things only seem. 
Death ends their every joy which fickle Fortune leaves. 

They gain a royal throne to learn how pomp deceives; 

They gather wealth that men may envy their estate, 

They dear a path by blood, so envy turns to hate. 

Such vast ambition mine as Caesar never knew,— 

Death bounds it not, for death-is but its servant true. 

Peace that the world ne’er gave, and cannot take away, — 
That peac^ Pauline, is mine, mine whdly, mine for ayei 
Nor time, nor fate, nor chance, nor cruel war. 

Can touch this peac^ or this my kingdom mar. 

Is this poor life— the creature o^ a day — 

For en^ess peace too great a price to pay? 

Paui. ‘Out on these C^iristian dreamsl’ my reason cries; 
Whene’er they speak truth, they utter lies. 

Thou say’st: ‘To win such prize my life is nau^^t!’ 

But is thy life diine own? How was it bought? 

Our life an heirloom to our coimtry due; 

What gave thee birth, (kmands thy service too? 

Pay, then thy ddit to her who has the rightl 
Poly. Ah, for my country 1 would ghtdly fighti 
I know the of a hero’s nam^ 

I feel the thrilb—I recognise the claim. 

My life I owe to whom I owe my sword— 

But most to Him tdio gave k— to the Lord! 

Oh, if to die fra fiuherland be sweet, 

To die for Him— my God— what word is meet?. 

Paul. WJUcAGod? 

Poly. Hush! hushi Pauline; theGod who hears 
And answers prayers^— gives hopea, mmgn feara 
'Thy gods are deaf and sraueleBi^ maimed and weak, . 
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Tongues, moitths tlwy faav^ and yet they euinot speak. 

The Chrisdans* God alone is mine,— 4s thine^ 

Jehovah only rule*— supreme— divinel 
Paid. Adore I£m in diy heart, but say no wwdt 
Poly, What! Can I call Jove and Jdiovab— l.i(Mrd? 

Paul, One moment feign. Ah, let Severus got 
Let but my fadier all his kindness dbow! 

Poly, Another Father mine! His love most dear 
Removes me from a world begirt with fear. 

For life’s stern race too weak, too frail am I, 

So, by kind death. He gives me Victory. 

Pure from the holy font — (His mercies never hull) 

He brings His barque to port, when it hath scarce set 
Couldst thou but understand how poor this earth, 

Couldst thou but grasp how great ^s second birth! 

And yet, why speak of* treasure rare concealed 
From one to whcmi light is yet untevealed? 

Paid. O crud! 1 can strangle pain no morel 
Is this the fruit of ail thy heavenly lore? 

They say thy Christ His enemies did bles!^ 

Thou addest insuk to my deep distress. 

How is my soul so dark— which was so fair?— 

Thou call’dst me ‘lovely’ — ^‘dear’— lieymid ccnnpare!’— 

Of my bereavement have 1 said no word, 

1 sdll^ my grief that I might soothe my lord! 

They say dua love has wings, and all they say is true. 

For all dry love has down; yet can I ne’er undo 
The vows I made, 'the troth I plighted binds me sdll! 

Thou fain wouldst quit diy wife^ and thou diak have thy will. 
Oh, hist to leave my side with rapture ecstasy. 

No jealous Ourist can will: why grudge me one poor ngh? 

'Ihis joy, dds transput fierce, endeavour to conceal. 

I do not dtare thy creed, bin: I, at least, can fed! • 

Why f^oat o’er heavenly gain, cioums, palms, I know not 

wimt^ 

Where Pidyenoe Is blesi^ imt where.FaidbM is not? 

Souk body, I am' thy true wife^ to own 
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That I am but a bar to happiiMss unknown! 

Poly. Alas! 

Paul. OI that ‘Alas!’ — so faint, so tame! 

Yet, if repentant from thy heart it came, 

’Twould waken hop^ still brief, and banidx fears: 

1 wait the birth of thy reluctant tears. 

Poly. These tears I shed! O, mi^t the Spirit pour 
Through them the light, the light that I adore — 

Then were my only grief aU swept away. 

For thou wouldst join me in the realms of day! 

Else Heaven itself would have its bitterness. 

Should 1 look down to witness thy distress! 

0 God, who lov’st the dust on which Thy breath 
Hath stamped Thine image true — save her from death! 
The only death that kills, and let my love 

From Heaven woo her to the realms above! 

Lord, hear my call! My inmost heart now see. 

Who lives a Christian life must Christian be! 

Her nature god-like, stamped from print divine; 

She must be sealed Thine own, yes, only Thine! 

Say, must she burn, condemned to depths of hell? — 

Thy Will be done — ^Who doest all things well! 

Patd. O wretch, what words are these? Thou dost 
de^e 

Poly. To snatch thee from a never-ending fire, 

Paul. Ordse? 

Poly. O God, I trust to Thy control. 

Who when we think not, canst illume the soul! 

The when — the how — ^is His — here am I diunb, — 

1 wait — wait — ^That bless^ hour will come! 

Paul. C%, leave illusions! Love me! 

P<dy. Thee I love 

Far more than self, but less than God above! 

Paul. For love’s dear sake, ah, listen to my prayer! 
Fo/y. For love’s dear sake — await the answa: there! 
Paul. To leave me here is naught! Thou wouldst seduce 
my soul! 
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Poly. Heaven is scarce Heaven for me^ if thou reach not 
goal. 

Paul. O fancy-fooledl 

Poly. Nay, led by heavenly light! 

Paul. Thy faith is blindness! 

Poly. Faith is more than sight! 

Paul. Ah, death, strange rival to a wife’s pure love! 

Poly. This world our rival with the joys above! 

Paul. Go, monster! woo thy death! Thou lov’dst me 
never! 

Poly. Go, seek the world! and yet I love thee ever! 

Paul. Yes, I will go — ^if absence bring relief — 


Enter Severus, Fabian and Guards 

Who comes to invade, ah, not to cure my grief? 

Severus! Who could guess that thou wouldst show 
Revenge unwtwrthy o’er a prostrate foe? 

Poly. Unworthy thee the thought, Pauline, for I 
Severus called, and he hath heard my cry. 

My importunity he will excuse. 

My prayer I know that he will not refuse. 

Severus — this — the treasure that was mine — 

To thy most tender care I now resign: 

To thee, as noblest man that I have known; — 

Since earthly ties and joys I must disown. 

The gift is worthy thee, — know thy worth 
Is great, but she no equal hath on earth. 

My life, the bar, — ^my death the link shall bey— > 

Oh, grudge me not my dear brief ecstasy! 

Oh, ease the heart that once was hers, — and guide 
Her dftiibting footsteps to the Crucified! 

This my last benisonl All dse is poor! 

Await tlm |«nomised light! Believe! Endure! 

But words are vain! 

[BcH.YEi}cn signs to Ovexos to condua Mm back to prtton. 
Excuse PoLYBUCTB smd Guaxds.} 
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Seu, Mott vaiol No word have 1 

Stidi blindness must amaze! must stup^l 
Nay, this is frenzy! I cannot conceive 
A mind so strange! Mine ears cannot bdieve 
Hiat one who loved thee — ^yet, who would not love 
A face that must the great immortals move? — 

Blessed by thy heart! — ^Thy sweetSsf lips to taste! — 

Then leave, refuse spurn — ^yield with clamorous hatter 
To yield a girl so dear— so pore — so fair! 

And of that gift to make thy rival hdr — 

This beggars madness! Or the Christian bliss 
Beyond man’s soul to grasp! To spurn diy kiss! — 

We treasure baiter for a just exchange. 

But to buy pain for thee! Pauline^ ’tis strange! 

Not thus, ye Gods! Severus had been blind 
To perfect bliss — had Fortune been more kind — 

The only heaven for me is in thine eyes. 

These are my kings, these my divinities! 

To me — ^for thee — ^were death with torture dear; 

But to renounce thee! 

Paul. Nay, 1 must not hear! 

Thy words bring back the dear, the bygone days, 

When I, a maid, might listen to diy praise: 

Severus, thou must know my ixunost heart; 

I hear the knell bids Polyeucte depart. 

He dies,— the victim of thine Fmperor’s laws. 

And thou, though innocent, art yet the cause. 

C%, if thy soul, to thy desires a dave. 

See hope onerging ^m my hmhand’s grave — 

Then will I wed Moth pain— de^Kur end>race,— 

But wed Severus? Never! ’Twere disgrace! 

To light fresh torch from that pale, flidkerii^ &e— 

Oh, bliss too monstrous! Thrke abhorred desirel 
Back, hope! Back, haj^nnen! Thie mate far me 
When Polyeucte leaves my side— is Coniuancy! 

Were this my will, were ^is, ye Code, my fata— 

To dkame would memory tma, as love must y^d to hate! 
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But j^eneroits art thou — most generous bet 
His pardon unU my father grant to thee. 

He fears thee: xaare, if Polyeucte’s life he take^ 

For thee he slays hinct — yes, ’tis for thy naW- 
Christ died for maor— let pagan virtue 
His fame: plead for thy foe! so rival himl 
No easy boon 1 ask, tho'e needs a soul most rare^ 

But when the fight is fierce— then is the victory fair. 

To help a man to be what thou wouldst be 

Is triumph that bdongs alone to theel 

Let this suffice thee: she^ whom thou hast loved, 

She^ who by thy great love was not unmoved. 

Of thee, and of no other dares to crave 
That thou, Severus, shouldst my husband savel 
Farewell! of this thy labour gauge the scope: 

If thou art less than I yet dare to hope. 

Then tell me notl all ^$e Pauline can bear! 

[Exit Pauunb 

Sev, Where am I, Fabian? Has the crack of doom 
Turned heaven to hdl? made life a living tomb? 
Nearer and dearer ever — but to go! 

The prize within my grasp must I o’ertbrow? 

This — Fortune’s brimming cup, with poison filled. 
She bids me drain; — so new-born hope is killed. 
B^re I profEer aught, I am refused; 

Thus sad, amazed, ashamed, in doiffit, abused, 

1 see the ghost I laid, to life revive 
The more seductive still the more I strive. 

Ahl must a woman, sunk in deep despair, 

Teach me dbat shame is base, and htmour foir? 

And while I madly riuririt, *0 lovi^ be kind!* 
Pauliim, death-«tricken, keeps an equal mindl 
O generous, but sternl Must these dear eyesi, 

Because 1 love them, o’er love tymnnise? 

’Us notenoil^ to lose the^ I must give 
My atd~40 nistke my faithless rival liVel 
Us not enmigii: bis death 1 woidd ifot 
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But 1 must save him! bless where I would ban! 

Fabian. Ah, let the whole crew light one funeral pyre; 
Ye^ let the daughter perish with her sire! 

This curs’d Armenian is one hornet’s nest — 

Crush all, then sail for Rome, ah! this were best! 

She loves thee not. What canst thou hope to gain? 

Sev. A glory that shall triumph over pain; 

Us hers, and, by the Gods, it shall be mine! 

Nor God nor fiend can sully such a shrine! 

Fabian. Speak low, for Jove has bolts, and HdU has ears! 
The dangers of this course arouse my fears. 

What? Decius implore a Nazarene to save! 

’Tis death that hatb thy heart; thou woo’st a grave. 

His rage against the sect thou knowest well. 

His power imbridled — ^his revenge is fell. 

To plead for Christians is a task too great. 

For man or God: thou rushest on thy fate. 

Sev. Yes, such advice, I know, is much approved. 

Yet not thus can Severus’ soul be moved. 

To Fate unequal — equal to myself — 

In duty’s path I go. For power and pelf 
I never swerve where honour leads the way; 

Come weal, come woe, her call I must obey. 

Let fate depress an all unequal scales 
Let Clotho hold her distafE — ^I’ll not fail! 

Yet one more word — this to thy private ear — 

Tlie fables that thou dost of Christians hear 
Are fables only, coined, I know not why. 

Distorted are they seen in Decius’ eye. 

They practise the black art,— so all men say. 

I sought to learn the laws that they obey. 

And to discover what the secret guilt 
Ibe which to expiate their bkxxl is ^t. 

Yet priests of Cybele dark rites pursue 
Ac Rome — ^untrammdled— this is nothing new: 

To thousand gods men build, undiecked, their femes, 
‘Ilie Christian^ God altme our sute djsdains. 
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Each £oul Egyptian beast his temple rean^ 

Caligula a gi^ to Roman ears— 

'nberius is enshrined— a Nero — 

To Christ—^ Christ alone— a temple is denied! 

Such metaniori^ses confuse the tninf! 

As gods in cats, and saints in fiends we find; 

As Ruler absolute Jehovah stands. 

Alone o’er heaven and earth and hdl commands. 

While pagan gods each ’gainst the other strive, 

And ne’er one queen is found o’er all the hive. 

Now — (strike me dead, Jove’s tarrying thundeiholtl) 

So many masters must provoke revolt. 

And ah! where Christians live— there life is pure. 

Vice dies untended, virtues all endure. 

We give these men to rack, and cord, and flames 
While they forgive us — in their Pardoner’s name. 

They no s^tion raise,* they ne’er r^>el, 

Rome makes them soldiers, and they serve her wdl. 

They rage in battle, faithful ward t^ keep. 

They fight like lions, but they die like sheep. 

They serve the State: Rome’s servant must defend 
Those who to might of Rome such succour lend. 

Pauline^ I will obey, whate’er befall; 

The man who loseth honour loseth alL 

ACTV 

Felix. Albin. Cleon. 

Felix, Caught in Sev«‘us’ net diy Felix see! 

He hates and holds me— oh, the miseryl 
Albin. I see a generous man, who cries, Torgiv^ 

Ltt Pauline smile once more— let Polyeuae live!’ 

FAix. His soul thou canst not read— tho’ noble heart he 
f^;ns. 

The fai&a^ he abhors^-the daughter he dis dains ! 

What Polyeucte won he sought: his mit dooied, 

Severus sun no mor^-r-I know his pride. 
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His wordst his prayerst his threats lor Fcdfsacte {dead. 

His tongue says, ’lisceo, or be iost indeedt’ 

Unskilled the lowler his snare reveals: 

If at the bait I snatcb—my doom is sealed: 

Too plain, too coarse, this wd> for any By-— 

Shall I this spider hail in my fatuiqr^... 

His wrath is wrath arranged, his generous fire is nursed, 
That I, at Decius’ hand, may meet the doom acciurst. 

If I should pardon grant— that grace my crime would be. 
For he the spoil would reap of my credtility. 

No simpleton am I, each promise to bdieve. 

Words — oaths — are but the tools wherewith all men de- 
^ve; 

Too oft escaped am I to be so li^dy caught; 

I know that words are wind. I know that wind is naught. 
The trapper shall be trapped,— the Inter shall be bit. 
Unravelled is the wdb that he, poor fool, hath knitl 
Albin. Jove! What a plague to thee is this mistrusti 
Fdix. Nay, those at court must fencei their weapons 
never rust. 

If once thou yield the clue to thread the maze. 

The sequence is most plain— the man betrayed b^ays; 
Severus, and his gifts, alike I fear! 

If Polyeucte still to reason close his ear, 

Severus’ love is hate— his peace is strife— 

First law of nature this, ‘Preserve thy life!* 

Albin. Ah, let Pauline at least thy grace obtain! 

FriStAT. If Decius grace whhhold, my pardon vrin! 

And — far from saving dus rdbellious son— 

B^old us all alike entrapped, undone! 

Albin. Severus’ promise — 

^Aix. He can never keep! 

For Dedus’ rage and hatred never sleq»: 

If for that sea abhorred Severus plead. 

He treides loss— so are we lost indeedt 
One CNoly way is ours^— that way 1 try: 

(To Guabds) Bring Pdyeucm ami if he stifi defy, 
Sdf><lcKmied, insensate, thn my pr ofier ed grace. 
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He ihaH die deedx he wooes forthwith eolxacel 
Mbin, Ah» dm is stem! 

Fdi*. Us stera» ^ just— as fate; 

When jusdoe drags a halting foot, too la^ 

She is not justice— 4ar the vengehd mob 
(Whose heats for Polyeucte o&'et cease to throb), 
tlsurps her places and, spuming cuih and rein, 

Ihe fdon crowns and all our work is vain. 

My sceptre trenddes, and all insecure 
Totters my crown<— a prey for every boor. 

Thao, swift, Severus hears the wdcome news^ 

The jaundiced mind of Decius to diuse. 

Shall I, the rdible’s lord, obey the rabble’s will? 

Albia. Who ill in all around foreseesy—but doubles ilL 
Each prop diou hast is but a sword to pierce; 

If Polyeicte hold their, heart, the pecqde fierce 
Will gather fierm^ murage from despair. 

Fdix. Death settles all; theyll find no hdper there^ 

And if— without a bead— the body diould rdidl. 

Convulsive throes I mock, and nervdess fury quelL 
Whate’er ensues the Emperor must approve, 

I diall have done my part, and win Us love. 

Here cwnes the man 

Enter Poltsuctb and StnntERS 

I sdll must try tosave; 

If he relent— 'ds wdli If nofr-the gravel 

(To PoLYETOia) Is life still hateful? Doth ^th sdll allure? 

Is earth sdll nau^? Do heavenly joys endure? 

.Dodi Christ sdll counsel thee to hate thy wife;— 

To sheathe diy swmdr-*) cast away thy life? 

Pidy. 1 never hated life, or wooed a grave, 

To life 1 am.a servai*— not a slave. 
Hereservkeheelg^vetqjonthisesttdibelow'f— 

For high^ ser^ce ^aiqfed when to f£s Homel gih 
Ftenial lifie is ihis: *0 tread the path He trod; 

To££hi |nom lwdy yi^i Then trust your soul to God! 

Fdli*. Ye% tni« to an abyss trf depth unkiwwn! 
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Poly. No, trust to Holy CrossI That Cross my own! 
Felix. The steep ascent, my son, I too would climb. 

Yes, I would Christian be,— but— give me time, — 

By Jove! Fll tread thy path! This my desire. 

Else at diy hand the judge may me require! 

Poty. Nay, laugh not, Fdix! He thy Judge will b^ 

No refuge there for impious blasphemy! 

Nor kings nor clowns can *$cape His righteous ire. 

His slaughtered Saints of thee will He require! 

Felix. Fll slay no more; — by Hercules I swear! 

So I a Christian crown perchance may wear; 

I will protect the flock! 

Poly. Nay, rather be 

A goad, a scourge, for their felicity! 

Let suffering purify each Christian soul, 

Cross, rack, and flame but lead them to their goal; 

What here they lose — ^in Heaven an hundredfold they find. 
Be cruel, — ^persecute! — ^and so alone be kind! 

My words thou canst not read; thine eyes are blinded here, 
Wait the unveiling Therel Then understand and fear! 
Felix. Nay, nay, in truth I would a Christian be! 

Poly. In thy hard heart alone a bar I see. 

Felix, (^whispering). This Roman knight 

Poly. {alou^. Severus, thou wouldst say. 

Felix. Once let him sail, I will no more delay. 

For this I anger feign; — let him depart! 

Poly. *Tis thus thou wouldst reveal a Christian heart? 

To idols dumb — ^to Pagans blind, thy sugared poison bear, 
Christ's servants quaff another cup, sure refuge from despair. 
Felix. What is this deadly draught that thou wouldst 
drain? 

Fll diink thy wine.— Till then, from death refrain! 

Poly. To swine no more my holy pearls I cast, 
Faithr-/aiM — ^not reason, shall see light at last; 

Soon— *when I see my GckI— yes, face to face, 

I will implore that Fdiix may find grace. 

PeUx. O dearest son, thy loss were death to me! 
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Poly. Hus loss can be repaired— 4he remedy 
Find in Severus; he will take my place; 

By Decius honoured he will not disg race 
Thy house: my death will an advantage win 
F(w thee, for her, for me. — ^The work begini 
PeUx. Such my reward! Yes, insult is the fbilrf 
Of injury. The grace I grant, reviled. 

Shall turn to swift revenge. The gods defied 
May do their will and speed the suicide! 

Poly. I thought the gods were dead, but they revive 
With human passion; Felix, do not strive 
Against thy nature; lay aside thy ruth; 

Who loves a lie can never follow truth. 

Felix. I humoured madness, but the mood is o’er, 

I am myself again; I did implore, — 

’Twas vain; the dark abyss that yawns for thee 
May hold thee now, tolnb to thy constancy. 

The hope I cherished-^ondled— now is flown 
Severus will be king, and I o’erthrown; — 

Shall I the gods by incense pacify? 

Or by thy death? for thou, at last, must die! 

Poly. Incense might but incense; I cannot tell: 

Enter Pauline 

Pauline! 

Paul. That word broke from thee like a knell; 

Who seeks my doom to-day? Thou — or my sire? 

Who fires the brand? Who lights the funeral pyre? 

My father should, by nature, be my friend. 

And lover’s heart to love an ear should lend. 

Who here is mine ally, and who my foe? 

Who has a heart to fed?— this woidd 1 know. 

Felix. Nay, to thy lord appeal. 

[Pauumb turns to Polysoctc 
Poly. Severus wed! 

Paul. Ah, this is outrage! Rather strike me de^l 
Poly. Oh, tkarerdummysdfto methy weail 
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My love would never wmind, it seeks to InaL 
I see thee wrestle with thy dei^ distress 
Alone— unless Sevenis bring redress; 
i£s morit, that once gained thy maiden heart. 

Hath still that worth when 1 huMit thee must part,— 

Once loved— and loving still— his Ji^mour ffeows. 

Paul. Thy wife’s true heart another treatment owes: 

0 base reproach! For this 1 crushed for thee 
My former love: that I disdained might be? 

TWs my reward for dearest victory won,— 

1 did that love undo— to be myself undone! 

Resolve^ faith, abn^tion, all were vsun. 

For thy return is outrage heaped on pain. 

Oh, sunk in tomb of shame» most vile, most mean. 

Come back to life— to lu«u>ur— to Pauline! 

[Holds out her arms. 
To learn from her that loyalty and f^th 
Religion are: — and sdl beside but death! 

Once more Alcesds wrestks with the mod). 

Arise, arise from thy enthralling doom! 

And if my invocation fe^le be, 

Regard the tears— the sighs,— shed-^}reathed for thee! 
Love is too weak a word — I thee adore! 

P<dy. Once have I said— yet now I say once more — 
‘Live with Severus, or— with Polyeucte die!’ 

Hiy tears are mine, and thy pure constancy 
I share: But— I am siddier of the Cross! 

Take thine own, and count «dl gain bm loss! 
Pauline-^o more! (ToFvux.) Thy dumbaing wrath 
rewakel 

Thy fates and furies wait! Their vmgeaace dake! 

Paul. His life is saved! Ihese fetters all uncfe!— 

Fmr justice never yet a madman dew; 

And he is mady— hut, father, ^u art sai^ 

Ami thou, has fadier, must friend remain. 

A frther cannot less than father he^ 

Oh« be to him what them hast been to mel 
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But cast upon thy child a kinder eye,— 

Slay him?— ■TThen know that / am doomed to die! 

But even if justly done to death were he, 

The sentence wrong that, with him, dayeth me. 

For double death would double wrong present^ 

And slay the guilty with the innocent. 

’Twas thou didst link us closely hand in tianH, 

*To live in bliss together’ thy command. 

Oh, shall the will that both our lives did bless 
Doom both these lives to death — to nothingness? 

When lips are sealed to lips, and heart to heart, 

Tis tyranny, not law, such love to part. 

Oh, not a tyrant, but a hither be. 

Forgive,— give back — restore my love to me! 

Felix. Dear child, thy father is thy hither still. 

Nothing hath parted us, and nothing will. 

My heart is tender, and it beats for thee: 

Against this madman let us joinM be. 

O wretched man, hast thou no eyes to see> no heart to feel ? 

Thy guilt, thy crime, I would efface, thy pardon I would seal, 
For thee my daughter cannot die — say, must she die with 
thee? 

A vicdm to the only sin which ne’er can pardoned be. 

O nght most strange! Here at thy knees as suppliant I sue! 

[Feux Xneds. 

The evil that thysdf hast wrought— that ill thyself undo! 

Foly, Arise, old man, from knees unused to bend. 

Or to another ear petition send! 

This artifice befits nor me nor thee. 

To beg of one twice threatened! — ^Mockery! 

First, by thy hand Nearchus fek the flame. 

Then love, forsooth, thy plea — (profaned name!) 

The path of Christian neophyte hast thou trod. 

And, in God’s name, hast mocked Almighty God! 

Earth, heaven, and hell in turn have been thy toed. 

And him thou hast traduced thou wouldst b^ool! 

Go,— buUy— flatteser— liar! — Every part 
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Tbou {dayest, while delay (tetk break my h«ut! 

Enough of dallying! While thou dost dissolve 
Thy fed>le soul in doubt; hear my resdye: 

Hie God who mademe— Him tsdll I adore; 

He holds my plighted fakh^ — and evermore 
He works salvation for his ransomed race — 

Who gave His Son to death that we* might life embrace; 

And this— Christ’s sacrifice— continued day by day, 

The Christ reveals and pleads— The Life— The Truth— 

The Way! 

No more His mysteries to self-stopped ears 
Will 1 disclose — (he heedeth not nor hears.) 

\PoinHng to Feuz. 

Pray then to these thy gods of wood and stone, — 

To gods who every deed of crime enthrone, 

Who boast their inalin; and their foul incest, 

Vaunt theft and murder — all that we detest. 

This, their example — ^Pagan— follow thou! 

To Pluto bend, to Aphrodite bow! 

For this 1 broke their altars, rased iiiat shrine — 

Yea, for those crimes that thou dost call divine! 

And what I did, that would I do once more 
Before Severus— Dedus,— nay, before 
The eyes of all men; — so would I proclaim 
One God alone adored, — one HoHest Name! 

Fdix, At last my bounties yield to wrath most stern, most 
just. 

Die! or the gods adore! 

Poly. A Christian II 

FeUx. Thou must 

Adore the gods I say! Ador^ or die! 

Poly. 1 am a Christian. 

Felix. This is thy rq)ly? 

Ye Guards do my behest— prepare the kn^e! 

Paul. Where goes he? 

FeUx ToMsdeothl 

Poly. 


Ah,i»>toMe\ 



VOUXUVCtE 

(To Paounb.) Poiaendyer tael Faiewdl^ Paulua% fawewelll 
Paw/. Nay« 1 wiU £dlow thee — to heevea or hdll 
FoKar. Begone! For all tmr ills this one redress! 

[Exeunt Paulinb, Polteucxb and Guabds. 

Enter Albin 

0 task ungrateful to my gentle mind! 

Well did he say, ‘Be cruel to be kindl’ 

The pec^le I defy, ah, let them ragel 
Severus may in war of words engage. 

Yes, I have saved myself— 1 mean the State, 

To wilful man there comes relendess fate; 

My conscience pure of all reproach, — for I 
Have lied and storm^ to s^ke his constancy. 

To give his hot yoimg blood due time to cool 

1 played the coward — ^nay, I played the fooll 
Why did he thus assail die gods and me 
With insult, and with horrid blasfdiemy? 

But interest helped me, and resentment too. 

Else had 1 found my duty hard to do! 

Albin. Soon mayst thou this thy dear-bought victory rue, 
For thou hast done what thou canst ne’er undo! 

Unworthy deed for Roman knight! ah, me! [Aside. 

I would that I could add, ‘unworthy theel' 

Felix. Manlius and Brutus both a son have slain. 

And neither did therdby his glory stain; 

The part that is diseased— that part we Bleed, 

So is the State from knaves and caitiffs heed. 

Albin. Revenge and presdng peril thee unman. 

Else— couldst thou bless a deed adl men must ban? 

When ffiy widowed daughter, comes — die air 
Of heaven will echo to her de^ de^iairl 
Felix, Thou. dost r emin d me she with Polyeucte wem — 

I know ncM; with wluit mind, with what intent : 

But her desp^ awakes my fond alarm. 

Go, Afi^ go, and guard my td^ fimn harml 
She the eueciidoa of ^ kw 
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Impede: 1 would not that his death she saw. 

Try to console her — Go! what dost thou fear? 

Enter Pauline 

Albin. I need not go, for ah — ^Pauline is here! 

Paul. Tyrant, why leave thy butchery half done? 
Come, slay thy daughter, thou hast slain thy sonl 
For, hear! — ^His villainy — or worth — ^is minel 
Why stay thy hand while I my neck incline? 

Thy sword in me shall find a kindred food, 

I too am new baptized, baptized in blood I 
These drops that fell from off the murderous knife. 
Have made the martyr*s widow a true wife. 

I seel — feel! — know! My darkest night 
Is o’er — to break in purest heavenly light. 

I too, at last, am Christ’s: that word says all. 

Those hands were pierced for me — hear His call: 
Death — ^lovely death — ^thy beckoning hand I hail! 

Oh, help my passage, or thy schemes may fail! 

Dread Decius! Fear Severus! Fear thy fall! 

Oh, speed me to my lord — ^my love — ^my all! 

My husband calls me to his happier land — 

See! — ^there Nearchus at his side doth standi 
Lead me to these — ^the gods by thee confest. 

Some shrines spared Polyeucte, I will break the rest! 
There, there the gods thou fearest I will brave, 

Oh, bare thy knife! — ^no other gift I crave. 

Thou hast my master been: another Lord 
Claims my obedience now; yes, raise thy sword! 
Revolt is holy when for Christ we fight, — 

My day has dawned, the day that knows no night! 
Once more I cry — ^‘Christ only has my heart!* 

Thy bliss and mine secure! Let me depart! 

Keep thou thy kingdom! Safe its treasure hold! 

^My 4s:ingdom there — ^with Christ — ^within the fold! 

Enter Severus 

SeP^ Unnatural sir^ whose craft leads to the graven 
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The $lave8 'o£ £ear themselves alone enslave. 

Yes, Polyeucte is slain, and slain by the^ — 

A sacrifice to greed and treachery. 

I offered rescue from the opening tomb. 

Base doubts enthralled thee, thou didst seal his doom; 

I prayed, I threatened, thou wouldst not bdieve. 

Deceiver thou, so must all men deceive. 

Thou thoughtst me coward, liar — thou shalt see 
All oaths Severus swears fulfilled shall be. 

Poor moth! I might have saved thee— nay, I planned to sav^ 
Thy perfidy the torch that marks thee for the grave. 

Drench earth in blood, — ^for Jove pour forth malignant zeal. 
The strokes that thou hast deak redotd>led shalt thou feel! 

I go: the storm shall break o’er this devoted land. 

From Jove the bolt? — ^maybe — but 1 direct his hand. 

Fdix. Why lags that hand? A willing victim I, 

1 choose to suffer for my perfidy; 

My doubts, my fears unworthy, all I own, 

I have offended — ^let my death atone. 

Take thou my honours, their poor lustre thine, 

I kneel before another, nobler shrine. 

The Power that moved me, groping through the night 
Of wrong and darkness, wafts me to The Light! 

I slew thee, Polyeucte, but thy pardoning hand 
Shall guide thy murderer to the better land! 

He prays for me, and by his sacrifice. 

New-born upon his ashes I arise. 

(To Pauline.) Raised by his death from out the grave 
sin. 

Thou tread’st the path thy father shall begin; 

By me his martyr-crown, as all my bliss 
By him. His C^st is mine, and I am his; 

O, biased Chrisdan vengeance! All my loss 
Is turned to gain by the redeeming Cross! 

Now, Pauling am I thin^ a Christian I, 

That Death g^ves life by which alike we ^ 

(To Sevbeus.) Hien slay us bothl Behind a wiBing p^! 
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Ptad. (To Fbux.) Yes, iniiie ever novrl Hail, glorious 
day. 

That sees earth’s loss transformed to emlless gainl 
Fdix. The gain, the glory, Christ’s! By Him we reign. 

Sev. Now am I dumb, some mirade is here; 

Thdr courage and dieir foith must ][.revere; 

We slay them; yet, like Cadmus’ s^ new-born 
They sprout afresh, and lau^ oiv scythe to scorn. 

We give them ccu’d and flame^ they mrture hail; 

Friends £ul them, bm tfaemsdves they never fail. 

We mow them down, fresh nurslings to unbare 
What moves the seed lies hid, but it is there. 

They bless the world, though by the worid ^urst^ 

Their shidd am I— let Decius (h> his worst. 

I yet may own thrir power, though now my will 
That each to his own gods be faithful still. 

Let each sdll search for truth, and truth adore. 

(ToFeux.) a Christian thou? Then fear my wradi no mor^ 
Thy sect I cheririi; this their awful cult 
Severus will protect, but ne’er Insult. 

Keep thou thy power from Roman sword secure 
So long as loyalty with faith endure; 

I swear it: ay, the Emperor shall learn 
The guiltless from the traitor to discern; 

His persecution baseless as his fear. 

Fdix. Severus— thou who hast the hearing ear,— 

Freeman of Rome— God’s Spirit gram thee grace 
To be Quist’s Freeman, and b^ld His face: 

To these— Christ’s martyrs— earth’s last rites be given. 

Earth, guard dirir ashes as a trust for Heaven! 

Earth hides their dust. When oivious time is o’er, 

That dust shall wake to life fm evermore! 
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. INTRODUCTORY NOtE 

Jean Baptists Raone, the younger contemporary of Corneille, and 
his rival for supremacy in French classical tragedy, was born at Fert^ 
Milon, Decembtt ai, 1639. He was educated- at the College of Beauvafs, 
at the great Jansenist school at Pott Royal, and at the College dUarcou^ 
He attracted notice by an ode written for the marriage of Louis XIV m 
1660, and made his &st really great dranutic success with his “Andr» 
maque.” His tragic masterpieces include “Britannicus,” “B 4 T 6 aice,” "Ba)» 
zet,” “Mithridate,” “Iphij^e,” and “Phidre,” all written between 166a 
and 1677. Then for some years he gave up dramatic composition, dis-' 
gusted by the intrigues of enemies who sought to injure Us career by 
exalting above him an unworthy rival. In 1689 he resumed his work 
under the persuasion of Mme. de Maintenon, and produced “Esther” and 
“Athalie,” the latter ranking among his finest productions, although it 
did not receive public recc^nition until some time after his death in 1699. 
Besides his tragedies, Racine wrote one comedy, “Les Plaideurs,” four 
hymns of great beauty, and a history of Port Royal. 

The external conventions of dassical tragedy which had been established 
by Corneille, Racine did not attempt to modify. His study of the Greek 
tragedians and his own taste led him to submit willingly to the rigor and 
simplicity of form which were the fundamental marks of the classical 
ideal. It was in his treatment of character that he differed most from his 
[vedecessor; for whereas, as we have seen, Corneille represented his lead- 
ing figures as heroically subduing passion by force of will, Racine repre- 
sents his as driven by almost uncontrdlable passion. Thus his aeations 
appeal to the modem reader as mote warmly human; their speech, if less 
oalted, is simider and more natural; and he succeeds more brilliantly 
widi his portraits of women than widi those of men. 

All these characteristics are exemplified in “Ph^dre,” the tragedy of 
Racine which has made an appeal to the widest audience. To the legend 
as treated by EuriUdes, Racine added the love of Hippolytus for Arida, 
and dius supplied a motive for Phsedra's jealousy, and at die same time he 
made the nurse instead of Piuedra the calumniator of his son to Theseus. 
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CHARACTERS 

Tkesbdi, son of Mgeus and King of Athens. 

PnuEDRA» unfe of Theseus and Daughter of Minos and Pasiphai, 
Hippolytus, son of Theseus and Antiope, Queen of the Amaaons. 
Aricu, Princess of the Blood Royal of Athens., 

CEnone, nurse of Phadra, 

TkEEAMEN£s» tutoT of Hippolytus. 

IsMENE, bosom friend of Aricia. 

Panope, waiting-woman of Phadra* 

Guards 

The scene is laid at Trcexen, a town of the PeloponnesuSm 


• ACT I 
Scene I 

HiPPOLYTUS) Thesamenbs. 

Hippolytus 

M y mind is settled, dear Theramenes, 

And I can stay no more in lovely Troe 2 :«i. 

In doubt that racks my soul with mortal anguish, 
1 grow ashamed of such long idleness. 

Six months and more my father has been gon^ 

And what may have befallen one so dear 
I know not, nor wha^ corner of the earth 
Hides him. 

Tkeramenes 

And where, prince, will you look for him? 
Already, to content your just alarm, 

Have I not cross’d the seas on either side 
Of Corinth, ask’d if augltt were known of TheiAus 
Where Acheron is lost among the Shades, 

Viated Elis, doidiled Toenarus, 

And sail’d into dte sea that saw the ^ 
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Of Icarus? Inspired with wlutt new hope. 

Under what favour’d skies think you to- trace 
His footsteps? Who knows if die King, your father. 
Wishes the secret of his absence known? 

Perchance while we are trembling for his life, 

The hero calmly plots some fresh intrigue. 

And only waits till the dduded fair — 

Hippolytus 

Cease, dear Tkeramene^ respect die name 
Of Theseus. Youthful errors have been leh 
Behind, and no unworthy obstacle 
Detains him. Phzdra long has fix’d a heart 
Inconstant once^ nor need she fear a rival. 

In seeking him I shall but do my duty. 

And leave a place I dare no longer see. 

Theramenes 

IndeedI When, prince, did you begin to dread 
These peaceful haunts, so dear to happy childhood, 
Where I have seen you oft prefer to stay. 

Rather than meet the tumult and the pomp 
Of Athens and the court? What danger shun you. 
Or shall I say what grief? 

Hippolytus 

That haj^ time 

Is gone, and all is changed, ance to these shores 
The gods sent Phzdra. 

Theramenes 

I perceive the cause 

Of your distress. It is die queen whose sight 
CMfends you. With a step daume’s s{nte die schemed ' 
Your exile soon as the set eyes on ytm. 

But if her hatred is not whoBy vamdi’d, 
h has at least taken a milder ai^ieot. 



Beside 4 » wiut danger can a. dying woman. 

One too w1m> Jongs for death, bring on yom head? 
Can Phaedra, sick’ning of a (Ure disease 
Of which rise will not speak, weary of life 
And of hecsri:^ form any pbott against y<m? 

Hippolytus 

It is not her vain enmity I fear, 

Anodier foe alarms Hippolytus. 

I fly, it must be own’d, from young Aricia, 

The sole survivor of an impious race. 

Theratnenes 

Wfaatl You become her persecutor tool 
The gmtle sister of the cruel sons 
Of Pallas shared not in their perfidy; 

Why should you' hate such charming iimocence? 

Hippolytus 

I should not need to fly, if it were hatred. 
Theratnenes 

May 1, then, learn the meaning of your fl^t? 

Is this the proud Hippriytus I se^ 

Than whom there breathed no fiercer foe to love 
And to that yoke whidi Theseus has so 
Endured? And can it be that Venus, scorn’d 
So lon£^ wiU justify your we at last?- 
Has she, then, setting you with other mortal^ 
Forced e’en lEppdiytus to o&ec incense 
Before her? Can you love? 

Hippolytus 

Friend, aric me not. 

YtHi, who have known my heart from Infancy 
And aU its feelings of di^tnfal pride. 

Spare am she of disavowing afl 
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That I profess’d. Born of an Aniazon, 

The wildness that you wonder at I suck’d 
With mother’s milk. When come to riper ag^ 
Reason approved what Nature had implanted. 
Sincerely bound to me by zealous service 
You told me then the story of my sire, 

And know how oft, attentive to your voices 
I kindled when I heard his noble acts. 

As you described him bringing consolation 
To mortals for the absence of Alcides, 

The highways clear’d of monsters and of robbers, 
Procrustes, Cercyon, Sciro, Sinnis slain. 

The Epidaurian giant’s bones dispersed, 

Crete reeking with the blood of Minotaur. 

-’But when you told me of less glorious deeds. 
Troth plighted here and there and everywhere 
Young Helen stolen from her home at Sparta, 
And Peribcea’s tears in Salamis, 

With many another trusting heart deceived 
Whose very names have ’scaped his memory. 
Forsaken Ariadne to the rocks 
Complaining, last this Phaedra, bound to him 
By bmer ties, — you know with what regret 
I heard and urged you to cut short the tale. 

Happy had I been able to erase 

From my remembrance that tmworthy part 

Of such a splendid record. I, in tiurn. 

Am I too made the slave of love, and brought 
To stoop so low? The more contemptible 
’That no renown is mine such as exalts 
'The name of Theseus, that no monsters quell’d 
Have given me a right to share his weakness. 

And if my pride of heart must needs be humbled, 
Arkia should have been the last to tame it. 

Was I beade myself to have fcvgotten 

Eternal barriers of separation 

Between us? By my Other’s stem command 
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Her brethren’s blood must ne’er be reinforced 
By sons of hers; he dreads a single shoot 
From stock so guilty, and would fain with her 
Bury their name, that, even to the tomb 
Content to be his ward, for her no torch 
Of Hymen may be lit. Shall I espouse 
Her rights against my sire^ rashly provoke 
His wrath, and launch upon a mad career — 

Theramenes 

The gods, dear prince, if once your hour is com^ 
Care little for the reasons that should guide us. 
Wishing to shut yoiu: eyes, Theseus unseals them; 
His hatred, stirring a rebellious flame 
Within you, lends his enemy new charms. 

And, after all, why should a guiltless passion 
Alarm you? Dare you not essay its sweetness^ 

But follow rather a fastidious scruple? 

Fear you to stray where Hercules has wander’d? 
What heart so stout that Venus has not vanquish’d? 
Where would you be yourself, so long her foe. 

Had your own mother, constant in her scorn 
Of love, ne’er glowed with tenderness for Theseus? 
What boots it to afiect a. pride you fed not? 

Confess it, all is changed; for some time past 
You have been seldom seen with wild delight 
Urging the rapid car along the strand. 

Or, skilful in the art that Neptune taught. 

Making th’ unbroken steed obey the bit; 

Less often have the woods return’d our shouts; 

A secret burden on your spirits cast 

Has dimm’d your eye. How can 1 doid>t you love? 

Vainly would you con<»al the &tal wound. 

Has not die fair Aricia touch’d your heart? 

Hippolytus 

Theramenm, I go to find my fetha*. 
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Theratnemes 

Will you not see the que^ befoie you start* 

My prince? 

Hippelytus 

That is my pur{)6se: you can tell her. 
Ye^ 1 will see hor; duty bids me do it. 

But what new ill vexes her dear CEncuie? 

SCBNB □ 

Hipvolttus, CEnonb, Therausnss 
CEnone 

Alas, my lord, what grief was e’er like mine? 

The queen has almost touch’d the gates of death. 
Vainly close watch I ke^ by day and night. 

E’en in my arms a secret malady 

Slays her, and all her senses are disorder’d. 

Weary yet restless from her couch die rise^ 

Pams for the outer air, but bids me see 
That no mie on her misery intrudes. 

She comes. 

. Hippolytm 

Enough. She shall not be (hstuib’d, 

• Nior be confronted with a hue die hates. 

ScBNBin 
PiuaatA, CEnonb 
Phtedra 

We have gone far enough. Stay, desir CEnone; 
Strengdi fails m^ atul 1 needs mmt rest awhile. 

My eyes are daz^ed with this ghtring light 
So long unseen, my trenddis^ kioees refuse 
^ippcMt. Ah smI 
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GEnone 

Would Heaven that our tears 

Might bring reliefl 

Pheedra 

Ah, how these cund>rcHis gauds. 
These veils oppress mel What offidous hand 
Has tied these knots, and gather’d o’er my brow 
These clustering coib? How all conspires to add 
To my distressl 

CEnone 

What is one moment wish’d. 

The next, is irksome. Did you not just now. 

Sick C&. inaction, bid us deck you out. 

And, widi your former energy recall’d. 

Desire to go abroad, and see the light 

Of day once more? You see it, and would £un 

Be hidden from the sunshine diat you sought. 

Phtedra 

Hiou glorious author of a hapless rac^ 

Whose daughter *twas my mother’s boast to b^ 

Who well may’st blush to see me in such plight. 

For the last time I come to look on thee, 

O Sunl 

(Enone 

Whatl StUl are you in love with death? 

Shall 1 ne’er see you, reconciled to life^ 

Forego these cruel accents of despair? 

Phtedra 

Would 1 Witte seated in the forest’s shadel 
When may I follow with delighted eye^ > 

Ihro* gfoifous dust %ing in foil career, 

A ihariot'^ 
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CEnonc 

Madam? 

Phtedra 

Have I lost my senses? 

What said I? and where am I? Whither stray 
Vain wishes? Ahl The gods have made me mad. 

I blush, CEnone^ and confusion covers 
My face, for I have let you see too clearly 
The shame of gri^ that, in my own despite 
O’erflows these eyes of noine. 

(Enone 

If you must blush. 

Blush at a alence that inflames your woes. 

Resisting all my care, deaf to my voice. 

Will you have no compassion on yourself. 

But let your life be ended in mid course? 

What evil spell has drain’d its fountain dry ? 

Thrice have the shades of night obscured the heav’ns 
Since sleep has enter’d thro’ your eyes, and thrice 
The dawn has chased the darkness thence, since food 
Pass’d your wan lips, and you are faint and languid. 
To what dread purpose is your heart inclined? 

How dare you make attempts upon your life, 

And so offend the gods who gave it you. 

Prove false to Theseus and your marriage vows, 

Ay, and betray your most unhappy children. 

Bending thdr necks yoursdf beneath die yoke? 
That day, be sure, wMch robs them oi their mother. 
Will give high hopes back to the stranger’s son, 

To that proud enemy of you and yours, 

To whom an Amazon gave birth, 1 mean 
Hij^lytus— 

Phiaira 
Ye gods! 
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Moves you! 


CEnone 

Ah, this reproach 


Phtedra 

Unhappy woman, to what name 
Gave your mouth utterance? 

CEnone 

Your wrath is just. 

Tis well that that ill-omen’d name can rouse 
Such rage. Then live. Let love and duty urge 
Their claims. Live, suffer not this son of Scythia, 
Crushing your children ’neath his odious sway. 

To rule the nobje offspring of the gods. 

The purest blood of Greece. Make no delay; 

Each moment threatens death; quickly restore 
Your shatter’d strength, while yet the torch of life 
Holds out, and can be fann’d into a flame. 

Pheedra 

Too long have 1 endured its guilt and shamel 
CEnone 

Why? What remorse gnaws at your heart? What crime 
Can have disturb’d you dius? Yoiur hands are not " 
Polluted with the blood of innocence? 

PAtedra 

Thanks be to Heav’n, my hands are free from stain. 
Would that my soul were innocent as they! 

•m 

CEnone 

What awful project have you then conodved, 

Whneat your conscience should be still alarm’d? 
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Phtedra 

Have I not said enough? Spare me the rest. 

1 die to save myself a full confession. 

(Enone 

Die then, and keq> a silence sib Inhuman; 

Bm seek some other hand to close your eyes. 

Tho’ but a spark of life remains within you. 

My soul shall go before you to the Shades. 

A thousand roads are always open thither; 

Pain’d at your want of confidence, I’ll choose 
The shortest. Crudi one, when has my faith 
Deceived youl Think how in my arms you lay 
New born. For you, my country and my children 
I have forsaken. Do you dms repay 
My faithful service? 

Phadra 

What do you expect 

From words so bitter? Wtfe I to tueak silence^ 
Ifenor would freeze your blood. 

CEnone 

What can you say 
To horrify me more than to behold 
You die before my eyes? 

Phtedra 

When you shall know 
My crimes my death will follow none die less. 

But with the added stain of guilt. 

CEnone 

Dear Madam, 

By all the tears that I have shed for you. 

By these weak knees I dasp^ relieve my mind 
From torturing doidit. 
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Fiuedra 

It is your widi. Then rise. 
OEnone 

I hear you. Speak. 

Phadra 

Heav’ns! How shall I be^n? 
CEnone 

Duaniss vain fears, you wound me wkh distrust. 
Phadra 

O feital animosity of VenusI 

Into what wild distractions did rite cast 

My mother! 

(Enone 

Be they blotted from remembrance 
And for all time to come buried in silence. 

Phadra 

My sister Ariadne, by what love 

Were you betray’d to death, on lonely shores 

Forsaken! 

CEnone 

Madam, what deep'Seated pain 
Prompts these reproaches against all your kin? 

Phadra 

It is the will dE Venue and I peririi, 

Lase most unhsqppy of a family 

Whm all were wretched. * 

CEnone 

Doyoulotre? 
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Pheedra 


All its mad fever. 


I feel 


CEnone ^ 
Ahl For whom ? 


Phicdra 


Hear now 

The crowning horror. Yes, I love — my lips 
Tremble to say his name. 


CEnone 

Whom? 


Pheedra 

Know you him. 

Son of the Amazon, whom I’ve oppress’d 
So long? 


CEnone 

Hippolytus? Great godsi 
Pheedra 


Have named him. 


•Tis you 


CEnone 

All my blood within my veins 
Seems frozen. O despairl O cursM race! 
niomen’d journey! Land of misery! 

Why did we ever reach diy dangerous shores? 

Pheedra 

My vround is not so recent. Scarcely had I 
Been bound to Tlieseus by the marriage yok^ 
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And happiness and peace seem’d well secured, 
When Athens show’d me my proud ^emy. 

I look’d, alternately turn’d pale and blush’d 
To see him, and my soul grew all distraught; 

A mist d>scured my vision, and my voice 
Falter’d, my blood ran col^ then burn’d like fire; 
Venus 1 felt in all my fever’d frame, 

Whose fury had so many of my race 
Pursued. With fervent vows I sought to shun 
Her torments, built and deck’d for her a shrink 
And there, ’mid countless victims did I sedc 
The reason I had lost; but all for naught, 

No remedy could cure the wounds of love! 

In vain I offer’d incense on her altars; 

When I invoked her name my heart adored 
Hippolytus, before me constantly; 

And when I made her altars smoke with vicdms, 
’Twas for a god whose name I dared not utter. 

I fled his presence everywhere, but found him — 

0 crowning horror! — ^in his father’s features. 
Against myselfi at last, I raised revolt, 

And stirr’d my courage up to persecute 
The enemy I loved. To banish him 

1 wore a step-dame’s harsh and jealous carriage^ 
With ceaseless cries I clamour’d for his exile, 

Till I had torn him from his father’s arms. 

I breathed once more, CEnone; in his absence 
My days flow’d on less troubled than b^ore. 

And innocent. Submissive to my husband, 

I hid my grief, and trf our fatal marriage 
Cherish’d the fruks. Vain cautioni Cruel Fate! 
Brought hither by my ^use himself, I saw 
Again the enemy whom I had banish’d, 

And the old wound too quickly bled afresh. * 
No longer is it love hid in my heatt, 

But Venus in her mig^ sming her prey. 

I have concaved just terror for my crime; 
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I hate my life, and hold my h>ve in hornur. 

I widk*d m keq> my feme unauUied, 

And bury in die grave a guiky passion; 

But I have been undble to wkhki^ 

Tears and etUxeado, I have told you all; 

Content, if only, as my end draws near. 

You do not vex me with unjust rqwoaches, 

Kor with vain efifeits se^ to snatdi from death 
The last feim lingering sparks of vital breath. 

Scene IV 

PlHmMiA, OEnone, Panovs 
Panope 

Fain would I hide from you tidings so sad. 

But ’tis my duty. Madam, to reveal them. 

The hand of dmth has seized your peerless husband. 
And you are last to hear of this disaster. 

CEnone 

What say you, Panope? 

Panope 

The queen, deceived 
By a vain trust in Heav’n, begs safe return 
For Theseus, while Hippolytus his son 
Learns of his death from vessels that are now 
In port. 

Phtedrv 

Ye gods! 

Panope 

Divided counsels sway 

The choice Athois; some .would have the prince^ 
Your chUd, for mmter; odien, dferegacding 
^ The laws, dare to support the ■tranger’s son. 
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'Tis even said dbat a pxesumptuous faoticm 
Would crown Atida and the house o£ Pallas. 

I deem’d it tight to warn you of this danger. 

Hippolytus already is pr^ared 

To start, and should he show himself at Athens, 

*Tis to 1^ fear’d the fickle crowd will all 
Follow his lead. 

CEnone 

Enough. The queen, who hears you. 
By no means will neglect this timely warning. 


Scene V 

Phaedra, CEnone 
(Enone 

Dear lady, 1 had almost ceased to urge 
The wish that you should live, chinking to follow 
My mistress to the tomb, from which my voice 
Had fail’d to turn you; but this new misfortune 
Alters the aspect of affairs, and prompts 
Fredi measures. Madam, Theseus is no more. 
You must supply his place. He leaves a son, 

A slave, if you should die, but, if you live, 

A King. On whom has he to lean but you? 

No hand but yours will dry his tears. 'Ilien live 
For him, or else the tears of innocence 
Will move the gods, his ancestors, to wrath 
Against his mother. Live, your guilt is gon^ 

No blame attaches to your pasaon now. 

The King^s decease has freed you fitom the bonds 
That made the crime and horror of your love. 
Hippolytus no longer need be dreaded. 

Him you may see henceforth without reproacEu 
It niay b^ that, convinced of your averaon. 

He means to bead the rdbels. Undeceive him, 
Sc^mi hiscs&us heart, smd bend Ms {uide. 
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King of this fertile land, in Trcezen here 
His portion lies; but as he knows, the laws 
Give to your son the ramparts that Minerva 
Built and protects. A common enemy 
Threatens you both, unite them to oppose 
Alicia. • ** 

Phtedra 

To your counsel I consent. 

Yes, I will live, if life can be restored. 

If my affection for a son has pow’r 

To rouse my sinking heart at such a dangerous hour. 

ACT II 
Scene I 

Akicia, Ismene 
Aricia 

Hippolytus request to see me here! 

Hippolytus desire to bid farewell! 

Is*t true, Ismene P Are you not deceived? 

Ismene 

This is the first resuk of Theseus’ death. 

Prepare yourself to see from every side 
Hearts turn towards you that were kept away 
By Theseus. Mistress of her lot at last, 

Aricia soon shall find all Greece &11 low. 

To do her htonage. 

Aricia 

’Tis not then,Tsmene^ 

An idle tale? Am I no more a slave? 

Have I no enemies? 

Ismene 

The gods expose 

Your peace no longer, and the soul of Theseus 
Is with your brMhers. 
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Tell how he died? 


Aricia 

Does the voice o£ fame 


Ismene 

Rumours incredible 

Are spread. Some say that, seizing a new bride. 
The faithless husband by the waves was swallow’d. 
Others affirm, and this report prevails. 

That with Pirithous to the world below 
He went, and saw the shores of dark Cocytus, 
Showing himself alive to the pale ghosts; 

But that he could not leave those glotnny realms^ 
Which whoso enters thore abides for ever. 

Aricia 

Shall I believe that ere his destined hour 
A mortal may descend into the gulf 
Of Hades? What attraction could o’ercome 
Its terrors? 

Ismene 

He is dead, and you alone 
Doiffit it. The men of Athens mourn his loss. 
Troezen already haib Hippolytus 
As King. And Phaedra, fearing for her son. 

Asks coimsel of the friends wlm share her troiffik^ 
Here in this palace. 

Aricia 

Will Hippolytus, 

Think you, prove kinder tham his sire, n^e li£^t 
My chauns, and pity my misfortunes? , 

Ismene 

Yea^ 


I think so, h&dam. 
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Aricia 

Ah, you know him not 
Or you would never de«n so hard a heurt 
Can pity feel, or me alone except 
From the contempt in which Iw holds our sex. 
Has he not long avoided every spot 
Where we resort? 


Istnene 

I know what tal« are tcdd 
Of proud Hippdlytus^ but I have asen 
Him near you, and have watch'd writh curious eye 
How one esteem'd so ocdd would bear himself. 
Little did his behaviour correspond 
With what 1 look'd for; in his lace confusion 
Appear’d at your first glance, he could not turn 
His languid eyes away, bttt gazed on you. 

Love is a word that may offend his prides 
But what the tongue disown^ looks can betray. 

Aricia 

How eagerly my heart hears what you say, 

Tho’ it may be delufion, dear Ismenel 
Did it seem possible to you, who know me^ 

That I, sad sport of a rdendess Fat^ 

Fed upon bitter tears by ni^it and day. 

Could ever taste the machining drau^t of love? 
The last frail offspring of a royal rac^ 

Children ci Earth, I only have survived 
War’s fury. Cut off h* flow’s of youth. 

Mown by the sword, six brothers have I lost. 

The hope c£ an illustrious houses whose Mood 
Earth drank with sorrow, near akin to his 
Wb(»n she herself product. Since then, you know 
How thro’ all Greece no heart has been aUow’d 
To ngh £or me, test by a sUtec’s flame . 
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The brodaers* adies be perchance rddndled. 

You know, besides, with what disdain I view’d 
My conqueror’s suqiidons and precautions. 

And how, oppos’d as 1 have ever been 
To love, I o&en thank’d the King’s injustice 
Which hapfuiy confirm’d my inclination. 

But then I neva: had behdd his son. 

Not that, attracted merely by the eye, 

I love him for his beauty and his grac^ 

Endowments which he owes m Nature’s bounty, 
C3uums which he seems to kiK>w not or to scorn. 

1 love and prize in him riches more rare. 

Hie virtues of his sire, without his faults. 

I love, as I must own, that generous pride 
Which ne’er has stoop’d beneath the amorous yoke. 
Phaedra reaps licde glory from a lover 
So lavish of his sighs; I am too proud 
To share devotion with a thousand others. 

Or enter where the door is always open. 

But to make one who ne’er has stoop’d before 
Bend his proud neck, to pierce a heart of stone. 

To bind a captive MHhom his chains astonish. 

Who vainly ’gainst a pleadng yoke rdiels, — 

That piques my ardour, and I long for that. 

’Twas easier to disarm the god strength 

Than this Hippolytu^ for Hercules 
Yielded so often to tl^ eyes of beauty. 

As 40 make triumph cheap. Bt^ dear Ismene^ 

1 cake too little heed of opposition 
Beyond my pow’r to quell, and you may hear m^ 
Humbled by sore defeat, upbraid the pride 
1 now admire. Whac! Can he love? and X 
Have had the hap{»ness to bend — 

Istnene 


YotaadUE aiudl hear Um. 


lieoEunes 
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SCENB II 

Hippolytus» Aricia, Ismene 

Hippolytus 

Lad/, i^e I go 
My duty bids me tell you of your change 
Of fortune. My worst fears are realized; 

My sire is dead. Yes, his protracted absence 
Was caused as I foreboded. Death alone, 

Ending his toils, could keep him from the world 
Conceal’d so long. The gods at last have doom’d 
Alcides’ friend, companion, and successor. 

I think your hatred, tender to his virtues, 

Can hear such terms of praise without resentment, 
Knowing them due. One hope have I that soothes 
My sorrow: I can free you from restraint. 

Lo, I revoke the laws whose rigour moved 
My pity; you are at your own disposal, 

Both heart and hand; here, in my heritage, 

In Troezen, where my grandsire Pittheus reign’d 
Of yore and I am now acknowledged King, 

I leave you free, free as myself, — ^and more. 

Aricia 

Your kindness is too great, ’tis overwhelming. 

Such generosity, that pays disgrace 

With honour, lends more force than you can think 

To chose harsh laws from which you would release me. 

Hippolytus 

Athens, uncertain how to fill the throne 
Of Theseus, speaks of you, anon of me, 

And then of Phscdra’s son. 


Aricia 


Of me, my lord? 
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Hippolytus 

1 know mysdf excluded by strict law: 

Greece turns to my reproach a foreign mother. 

But if my brother were my only rival. 

My rights prevail o’er his dearly enough 
To make me careless of the law’s caprice. 

My forwardness is check’d by juster claims: 

To you I yield my place, or, rather, own 
That it is yours by right, and yours the sceptre, 

As handed down from Earth’s great son, ^echtheus. 
Adoption placed it in the hands of ^geus: 

Athens, by him protected and increased. 

Welcomed a king so generous as my sire. 

And left your hapless brothers in oblivion. 

Now she invites ^ou back within her walls; 
Protracted strife has cost her groans enough. 

Her fields are glutted with your kinsmen’s blood 
Fatt’ning the furrows out of which it sprung 
At first. I rule this Troezen; while the son 
Of Phaedra has in Crete a rich domain. 

Ariiens is yours. 1 will do all I can 
To join for you the votes divided now 
Between us. 


Aricia 

Stunn’d at all I hear, my lord, 

1 fear, I almost fear a dream decrives me. 

Am I indeed awake? Can I believe 
Sudi generority ? What god has put it 
Into your heart? Wdl is the fame deserved 
That you enjoy! That fai^ falls sbott of truth! ^ 
Would you forme prove traitor to yourself? 
Waui it nM boon enough never to hate me^ 

So long to have abstain’d from harbouring 
Theenmhy— 
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Hippolytm 

Tohatey<m? I, to hate you? 
However darldy my fierce pride was paiated. 

Do you suppoK a monster gave me birth? 

What savage temper, what env^mm’d hatted 
Would not be moUified at sight of you? 

Could I resist the soul-bewitching chaim~> 

Aricia 

Why, what is this, &r? 

Hippolytus 

1 have said too much 
Not to say more. Prudence in vain resists 
Ihe vidl^Ke of pasaon. I have broken 
Silence at last, and I must tell you now 
The secret that my heart can hold no longer. 

You see befote you an unhappy instance 
Of hasty prid^ a prince who daims compasskui 
1, who, so long the enemy of Love^ 

Modt’d at his fetters and despised his captives. 
Who, pitying poor mortals (hat were diipwie^’d. 
In seeming safety dew’d the storms from land. 
Now find mysdf to the same fate exposed, 

Toss’d to and ho upon a sea of troubles! 

My bddness has be^ vanquish’d in a moment. 
And humbled is the pride wherdn I boasted. 

For nearly «x monthspas^ ashamed, deqrasring, 
Beaiingr^here’er 1 go the shaft that jrends 
My heart, 1 strug^ vi^y to be free 
Frmn you and hram fhysi^; 1 diun you, present; 
.^Mei^ 1 find you near; 1 see your form 
In the dark finest dqitht; (he dbidtes of nig^ 
Nor less broad daylighii*briii 9 bade to my view 
The charms (hat 1 avind; (A ^biogs ootutpite 
To make Hi{^lytus your dave. For mde 
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Of all my bootless sighs, 1 fail to find 
My former self. My bow and javelins 
Please me no mor^ my chariot is forgotten. 

With all the Sea God’s lesscms; and the woods 
Echo my gix»ns instead of joyous shows 
Urging my fiery steeds. 

Hearing this tale 

Of passion so uncouth, you bludi perdiance 
At yoiu- own handiwork. With what wild words 
I oSer you my heart, strange captive held 
By rilken jessl But dearer in your eyes 
Should be the oaring, that this language comes 
Strange to my lips; reject not vows express’d 
So ill, which but for you had ne’w been form’d. 


Scene III 

HiPPOLTTUS, ArICIA, ThEKAMENSS, ISMBNE 
T heramenes 

Prince, the Queen comes. I herald her approach. 

*Tis you she seeks. 

Hippolytus 

Me? 

T heramenes 

What her thought may be 
1 know not. But I speak on h«r behalf. 

She would converse with you ere you go hence. 

Hippolytus 

Whatslui&Imy toher? Can she expect— 

Aricta 

You cannot, noble Prince, refuse to hear 1^, 

Howe’er otihdiiced she is your enemy. 

Some shade of pity to her tears is due. 
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Hippolytus 

Shall we part thus? and will you let me go^ 

Not knowing if my boldness has ofEended 
The goddess I adore? Whediet this heart. 

Left in your hands — ‘ *" 

Aricia 

Go, Prince, pursue the schemes 
Your generous soul dictates, make Athens own 
My sceptre. All the gifts you offer me 
Will 1 accept, but this high throne of empire 
Is not the one most precious in my siglit. 


Scene IV 

Hippolytus, Theramenes 
Hippolytus 
Friend, is all ready? 

But the Queen approaches. 
Go, see the vessel in fit trim to sail. 

Haste, bid the crew aboard, and hoist the signal: 

Then soon return, and so deliver me 
From interview most irksome. 


Scene V 

PKiEDRA, Hippolytus, (Enone 
Phadra {to CEnone) 

’I^ere I see himi 

My blood forgets to flow, my tongue to speak 
What I am come to say. 

(Enone 

Hiink of your son. 
How all his hcqies depend (m yoiL 
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Phadra 

I hear 

You leave us, and in haste. I come to add 
My tears to your distress, and for a son 
Plead my alarm. No more has he a father, 

And at no distant day my son must witness 
My death. Already do a thousand foes 
Threaten his youth. You only can defend him 
But in my secret heart remorse awakes. 

And fear lest I have shut your ears against 
His cries. I tremble lest your righteous anger 
Visit on him ere long the hatred earn’d 
By me, his mother. 


Madam, is mine. 


•Hippolytus 

No such base resentment, 


Phtedra 

I could not blame you. Prince, 
If you should hate me. I have injured you: 

So much you know, but could not read my heart. 

T’ incur your enmity has been mine aim. 

The self-same borders could not hold us both; 

In public and in private I declared 
Myself your foe, and found no peace till seas 
Parted us from each othen I forbade 
Your very name to be pronounced before me. 

And yet if punishment should be proportion’d 
To the offence, if only hatred draws 
Your hatred, never woman merited 
More pity, less deserved your enmity 

Hippolytus 

A mother jealous of her children's rights 
Seldom forgives the offering of a vniit 
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Who reign’d before her. Harassing susf^ons 
Are common sequds of a second marriage. 

Of me would any ether have been jealous 
No less than you, perhaps more violent; 

fhetdta 

Ah, Prince, how Heav’n has from the gerieral law 
Made me exerr^}t, be that same Heav’n my witnessi 
Far diflerent is the trouble that devours mel 

mppolytus 

This is no time for self-reproaches. Madam. 

It may be that your husband still beholds 
The light, and Heav’n may grant him safe return. 

In answer to our prayers. His guardian god 
Is Neptune^ ne’er by him invoked in vain. 


Pheedra 

He who has seen the mansions of the dead 
Returns not thence. Since to those gloomy shores 
Theseus is gone^ ’tis vain to hope that Heav’n 
May send him back. Prince there is no release 
From Adreron’s greedy maw. And yet, methinks, 
He live^ and breathes in you. I see him still 
Before me, and to him I seem to speak; 

My heart — 

I am mad; do what I will, 
I cannot hide my passion. - 

Hippolytus 

Yes, I see 

The strange effects of love; Iheseus, tho’ dead. 
Seems present to yt»ir eyes, for in your soul 
Ihefe burns acxmstant fUme. 
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Pluedra 

Ah, ye^ for Theseuc 
I languish and 1 long, not as the Shades 
Have seen him, of a thousand different foams 
The fickle lover, and of Pluto’s bride 
The would4>e ravisher, but faithful, proud 
E’en to a slight disdain, with youthful charms 
Attracting every heart, as gods are painted. 

Or like yoursdf. He had your mien, your eyes. 

Spoke and could blush like you, when to the isle 
Ctf Crete, my childhood’s home^ he cross’d the waves. 
Worthy to win the love of Minos’ daughters. 

What were you doing then? Why did he gather 
The flow’r of Greece, and leave Hippolytus? 

Oh, why were you, too young to have embark’d 
On board the ship that brought thy sire to Crete? 

At your hands would the monster then have perish’d. 
Despite the windings ci. his vast retreat. 

To guide your doubtful steps within the maze 
My sister would have arm’d you with the due. 

But no, therein would Phaedra have forestall’d her. 

Love would have first inspired me with the thought; 

And I it would have been whose timdy aid 
Had taught you all the labyrinth’s crooked ways. 

What anxious care a life so dear had cost mel 
No thread had satisfied your lover’s fears: 

1 would mysdf have wish’d to lead the way. 

And share the peril you were bound to foce; 

Phaedra wkh you would have exfdored the xnaze. 

With you emerged in safety, or foive perish’d. 

Hippolytus 

Gods! What is this I ^ar? Have you forgotten « 

That Theseus is my father and your hud>and? 

' Phasdm 

Why diould ycm fancy I have that xemenforance 
Tl^eoL and am regardless of mioe hoatour ? 
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Hippolytus 

Forgive me. Madam. With a blush I own 
That I misconstrued words of innocence. 
For very shame I cannot bear ypur sight 
Longer. I go — 


Phtedra 

Ahl cruel Prince, too well 
You understood me. I have said enough 
To save you from mistake. I love. But think not 
That at the moment when I love you most 
1 do not feel my guilt; no weak compliance 
Has fed the poison that infects my brain. 

The ill-starr*d object of celestial vengeance, 

I am not so detestable to you 

As to myself. The gods will bear me witness. 

Who have v^dthin my veins kindled this fire^ 

The gods, who take a barbarous delight 
In leading a poor mortal’s heart astray. 

Do you yourself recall to mind the past; 

*Twas not enough for me to fly, I chased you 
Out of the country, v^shing to appear 
Inhuman, odious; to resist you better, 

I sought to make you hate me. All in vaini 
Hating me more I loved you none the less: 

New charms were lent to you by your misfortunes. 
I have been drown’d in tears, and scorch’d by fire; 
Your own eyes might convince you of the truth. 

If for one moment you could look at me. 

What is’t I say? Tbink you this vile confession 
That I have made is what I meant to utter? 

Not daring to betray a son for whom 
I trembled, ’twas to beg you not to hate him 
I came. Weak purpose of a heart too full 
Of love for you to speak of aught besidesi 
Take your revenge, punish my odious passion; 
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Prove yourself worthy of your valiant sir^ 

And rid the world of an offensive monster I 
Does Theseus’ widow dare to love his son? 

The frightful monster] Let her not escape you! 

Here is my heart. This is the place to strike. 

Already prompt to expiate its guilt, 

I feel it leap impatiendy to meet 

Your arm. Strike home. Or, if it would disgrace you 

To steep your hand in such polluted blood, 

If that were punishment too mild to slake 
Your hatred, lend me then your sword, if not 
Your arm. Quick, give’t. 

CEnone 

What, Madam, will you do? 
Just gods! But someone comes. Go, fly from shame. 

You cannot ’scape if seen by any thus. 


Scene VI 

Hippolytus, Theramenbs 
Theramenes 

Is that the form of Phaedra that I see 

Hurried away? What mean these signs of sorrow? 

Where is your sword? Why are you pale, confused? 

Hippolytus 

Friend, let us fly. I am, indeed, confounded 
With horror and astonishment extreme. 

Phaedra— but no; gods, let this dreadful secret 
Remain for ever buried in c^livion. 

Theramenbs 

The is reedy if you wish to saiL 
But Athens has already giv’n her vote; 

Thar leaders have coBsidted aU her trdm; 

Your brodter is deottd, Phsedra wins. 
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Hippolykts 

Phaedra? 

Thenmenes 

A herald, charged wid\ a commission 
From Athens, has arrived to [^ace the reins 
Of power in her hands. Her son is King. 

Hippolytus 

Ye gods, who know her, do ye thus reward 
Her virtue? 

Theramenes 

A faint rumour meanwhile whispers 
That Theseus is not dead, but in Epirus 
Has shown himself. But, after all my search, 

I know too vrell — 

Hippolytus 

Liet nothing be neglected. 

This rumour must be traced back to its source. 

If it be found unwmthy of belief. 

Let us set sail, and cost whatever it may, 

To hands deserving trust the sceptre’s sway. 

ACT in 

SCBNB I 

Piun«A, CEnonk 
Phtedra 

Ahl Let th^ take elsewhere the worthless honours 
They bring me. Why so urgent I should see them? 
What flattering balm can soodw my wounded he^? 
Far rather hide me: I have said too much. 

My naadness hat burst ioidi hke streams in flood. 

And I have otter’d wiuu dimdd ne'er have readb’d 
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His ear. GodsI How he heard me] How reluctant 
To catch my meaning, dull and cold as marble, 

And eager only for a quick retreat! 

How oft his blushes made my shame the deeper I 
Why did you turn me from the death 1 souglu:? 

Ah! Whra his sword was pointed to my bosom. 

Did he grow pale, or try to snatch it from me? 

That I had touch’d k was enough for him 
To render it for ever horribly 
Leaving d^ement on the hand that holds it. 

CEnone 

'Ihus brooding on your bitter disappointment. 

You only fan a fire that must be stifled. 

Would it not be more worthy of the blood 
Of Minos to find peace in nobler car^ 

And, in defiance of a wretch who flies 
From what he hates, reign, mount the proffer’d throne? 

Phtedra 

I rdgni Shall 1 the rod of empire sway. 

When reason reigns no longer o’er mysidf ? 

When I have lost control of all my senses? 

When ’neath a shameful yoke I scarce can breathe? 
When I am dying? 

CEnone 

Fly. 

Phtedra 

I cannot leave him. 


CEnone 

Dare you not fly from him you dared to banidi? 
Phtedra 

’Xhetictie foe that is past. He knows my henzy. 
I have overstepp’d the bounds of madeaty. 
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And bUu»b^,£orth my shame b^ore his eyes. 

Hope stole into my heart against my will. 

Did you not rally my declining pow’rs? 

Was it not you yours^ recall’d my soul 

When fluttering on my lips, and with your counsel, 

Lent me fresh ^e, and told nftf mig^t love him? 

(Enone 

Blame me or blame me not for your misfortunes, 

Of what was I incapably to save you? 

But if your indignation e'er was roused 
By insiilt, can you pardon his contempt? 

How cruelly his eyes, severely fix’d. 

Survey’d you almost prostrate at his feetl 
How hatful then appear’d his savage pride! 

Why did not Phaedra see him then as I 
Beheld him? 

Phttdra 

This proud mood that you resent 
May yidd to time. The rudeness of the forests 
Where he was bred, inured to rigorous laws. 

Clings to him sdll; love is a word he ne’er 
Had heard before. It may be his surprise 
Stunn’d him, and too much vehemence was shown 
In all 1 said. 

(Enone 

Remember that his mother 

Was a baiharian. 

Phtedra — 

Scythian tho’ she was, 

She learned to love. 


(Enone 

He has for all the sex 


Hatred intense. 
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Phtedra 

Then in his heart no rival 
Shall ever reign. Your counsel comes too late 
CEnone, serve my madness, not my reason. 

His heart is inaccessible to love. 

Let us attack him where he has more feeling. 

The charms of soverrignty appear’d to touch him; 

He could not hide that he was drawn to Athens; 

His vessels’ prows were thither turn’d already. 

All sail was set to scud before the breeze. 

Go you on my britalf, to his ambition 
Appeal, and let the prospect of the crown 
Dazzle his eyes. The sacred diadem 
Shall deck his brow, no higher honour mine 
Than there to bind'it. His shall be the pow’r 
I cannot keep; and he shall teach my son 
How to rule men. It may be he will drign 
To be to him a father. Son and mother 
He shall control. Try ev’ry means to move him; 

Your words will find more favour than can mine. 
Urge him with groans and tears; show Phaedra dying. 
Nor blush to use the voice of supplication. 

In you is my last hope; I’ll sanction all 
You say; auid on the issue hangs my fate. 

Scene II 
Phadra (alone) 

Venus implacable, who seest me shamed 
And sore confounded, have I not enough 
Been humbled? How cam cruelty be stretch’d 
Farther? ’Thy shafts have all gone home, and thofi 
Hast triumph’d. Would’st thou win a new renown? 
Attack an enemy xxuxe contumacious: 

Hippolytus neglects thee, braves thy wrath. 

Nor ever at thing alters bow’d die knee. 
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Thy name o£Eends his proud, disdainful ears. 

Our interests are alike: avenge thyself, 

Force him to love — 

But whatistlus? CEnone 
Return’d already? He deters me then, 

And will not hear you. 


ScEKE ni 

PH.snRA, GEnone 
CEnone 

Madam, you must stifle 
A fruitless love. Recall your former virtue: 

The king who was thought dead will ^n appear 
Before your eyes, Theseus has just arrived, 

Theseus is here. The people flock to see him 
With eager haste. I went by your command 
To find the prince, when with a thousand shouts 
The air was rent — 

Phcedra 

My husband is alive. 
That is enough, CEnone. I have own’d 
A passion that dishonours him. He lives: 

I ask to know no m<»re. 

CEnone 

What? 

Phtedra 

~ 1 foiretold it, 

But yon refused to hear. Your tears prevail’d 
Over my just remcuae. Dying this mom, 

I had deserved compossioa; your advke 
I took, and die diaheoioiii^d. 


I^? 


(Emne 
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Just Heav’ns! 
What have X done to-day? My husband comes. 

With him hb son: and I shall see the witness 

Of my adulterous flame watch with what face 

I greet his father, while my heart is big 

With sighs he srom’d, and tears that could not move him 

Moisten mine eyes. 'Hiink you that his respect 

For Theseus will induce him to conceal 

My madness nor disgrace his are and king? 

Will he be able to keep back the horror 
He has for me? His silence would be vain. 

I know my treason, and I lack the boldness 
Of those abandon’d women who can taste 
Tranqtiillity in crime, and show a forehead 
All unabash’d. I recognize my madness, 

Recall it all. These vaulted roofs, methinks. 

These walls can speak, and, ready to accuse me. 

Wait but my husband’s presence to reveal 

My perfidy. Death only can remove 

This wraght of horror. Is it such misfortune 

To cease to live? Death causes no alarm 

To noisery. I only fear ihe name 

That I di^l leave belund me. For my sons 

How sad a heritagel ’The blood of Jove 

Might justly swell the pride that boasts descent 

From Heav’n, but heavy weighs a mother’s guilt 

Upon her offspring. Yes, I dread the scorn 

That will be cast on diem, with too much truth, 

Fta- my disgrace. I tremble when I think 
That, cradl’d beneadi that curse, they’ll never dare 
To rai^. their eyes. . • 

(Enone 

Doulx not I phy both; 

Never was fear more just than yonts. Why, then. 

Expose them , to ’this ig^mminy? Why 
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Will you accuse yourself? You thus destroy 
The only hope that’s left; it will be said 
That Phaedra, conscious of her perfidy, 

Fled from her husband’s sight. Hippolytus 
Will be rejoiced that, dying,«you should lend 
His charge support. What can I answer him? 

He’ll find k easy to confute my tale, 

And I shall hear him with an air of triumph 
To every open ear repeat your shame. 

Sooner than that may fire from heav’n consume mef 
Deceive me not. Say, do you love him still? 

How look you now on this contemptuous prince ? 

Phadra 

As on a monster frightful to mine eyes. 

(Enone 

Why yield him, then, an easy victory? 

You fear him? Venture to accuse him first. 

As guilty of the charge which he may bring 
This day against you. Who can say ’tis false? 

All tells against him: in your hands his sword 
Happily left behind, your present trouble. 

Your past distress, your warnings to his father. 

His exile which your earnest pray’rs obtain’d. 

Phtedra 

What] Would you have me slander innocence? 
CEnone 

My zeal has need of naught from you but silence. 

Like you I trendsle, and am loath to do k; 

More willingly I’d face a thousand deaths. 

But since wit^ut diis bitta* remedy 
I k>se you, and to me your life outweighs 
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AU else, Fll speak. Theseus, howe’er enraged 
Will do no worse than banish him again. 

A &ther, when he punishes, remains 
A father, and his ire is satisfied 
With a light sentence. But if guildess blood 
Should flow, is not your honour of more moment? 

A treasure far too precious to be risk’d? 

You must submit, whatever it dictates; 

'For, when our reputation is at stakes 
All mtist be sacrificed, conscience itself. 

But someone comes. *Tis The^us. 

Phtedra 

And I see 

Hippolytus, my ruin plainly written 
In his stern eyes. Do what you will; I trust 
My fate to you. 1 cannot help myself. 

Scene IV 

Theseus, Hippolytus, Prsdra, OEnone, Theeambnes 

Theseus 

Fortune no longer fights against my wishes. 

Madam, and to your arms restores — 


Phtedra 


Stay, TheaeusI 

Do ntt profane endearments that were once 
So sweet, but which I am unworthy now 
To tatte. You have been Mrrong’d. Fortune has^roved 
Spiteful, nor in your absence ^red your wife. 

I am unfit to zneA your fond caress, 

How I may bear my diame my oidy care 
Hmoeforth. 
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SCBNB V 

ThESBUS, H1FKH.TTUS, Thexambnbs 
Theseus 

Strange welcome ^or your father, thisl 
What does k mean, my son? 

Hippolytus 

Pluedra alone 

Can solve this mystery. But if my wish 
Can move you, let me never see her more; 

Suffer Hippolytus to disappear 

For ever from the home that holds your wife. 

Theseus 

You, my son! Leave me ? 

Hippolytus 

HTwas not I who sought her: 
’Twas you who led her footsteps to these shores. 
At your departure you thouglK meet, my lord, 
To trust Arida and the Queen to this 
Troezenian land, and I mysdf was charged 
Wkh their protection. But vidiat cares henceforth 
Need keep me here? My youth of idleness 
Has shown its skill enough o'et paltry foes 
That range the woods. May I not quit a life 
Of such inglorious ease, and dip my spear 
In n^ler blood? Ere you had reach’d my age 
More than one tyrant, monster more than one 
Had felt the weight of your stout arm. Already, 
Successful in attacking ins o lence. 

You had reoaoved all dangers that ii^ested 
Our coasts to east and wmt. The traveler feai^d 
Outrage 00 kmger. H earii ^ of your deeds. 
Already Hucuhs relied CMS you. 

And rested horn his toils. While 1 , udknown 
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Soa ot so brave a sire, am far bebiad 
Even nay modier*s footsteps. Let my ooutage 
Have aoope to ac^ aod if some monster yet 
Has ’sca^wd ymi, let me lay the glorums spoils 
Down at your feeti or let the txtenmry 
Of deads faced ndily keep my name alive. 

And prove to aU the world I was your stm. 

Theseus 

Why, what is diis? What tenor has possess’d 
My family to make them fly beftwe me? 

If I return to find myself so fear’d. 

So little welcome, why did Heav’n release me 
From prison? My sole friend, misled by passion. 

Was brat on robbing of his wife the tyrant 
Who ruled Epirus. With regret I lent 
The lover aid, but Fate had made us blind. 

Myself as wdl as him. The tyrant seized me 
Defenceless and unarm’d. Pirithous 
I saw with tears cast forth to be devour’d 
By savage beasts that lapp’d the Uood of men. 

Mysdf in gloomy cavorns he inclosed, 

De^ in the boweb of the earth, and nigh 
To Pluto’s realms. Six months 1 lay ere Heav’n 
Had pity, and I ’scaped die watchful eyes 
That guarded me. Then did I purge the world 
Of a foul foe^ and he himself has fed 
His monsters. But whra wkh expectant joy 
To all diat is most predous 1 draw near 
Of what the gods have left me, when my soul 
Locdts for full sadsfecdon in a sight 
So dear, my only welcome is a diudder, 

Endiraee rqeoted, and a hasty flight. * 

Inipiifeig, as I clmuiy dc^ sucdi terror. 

Would I won dill a pdaoaer inEphrnsI 
Phanka cnmrlaiiit tim I have suffer’d tmtn^ 

Who iiaabeMydt me? ^edk. VyQiy vtes I not 
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Aveoged? Has Greece^ to whom mine arm so o£c 
Brought useful aid, idtelta’’d criminal? 

You make no answer. Is my son, mine own 
Dear son, confederate with nune enemies? 
rU enter. This suspense ispyerwdtelming. 
m learn at once the culprit and the crime, 

And Phaedra must explain her troubled state. 

SCBNX VI 

Hippolytus, Thexamenss 
Hippolytus 

What do these words portend, which seem’d to freeze 
My very blood? Will Phaedra, in her frenzy 
Accuse hersdf, and seal her own destruction? 

What will the King say? Godsl What fatal poison 
Has love spread over all his house! Myself 
Full of a fire his hatred disapproves. 

How changed he finds me from the son he knewl 
With dark forebodings in my mind alarm’d. 

But innocence has surely naught to fear. 

Come, let us go, and in some other place 
Consider how 1 best may move my sire 
To tenderness, and tell him of a fiame 
Vex’d but not vanquish’d by a father’s blame. 


ACT IV 

Scene I — 

Theseus, CEnonb 

Theseus 

Ah! What is diis I hear? Presumptuous traitml 
And would he have d isgr ac ed his fiuiier’s honour? 

"what releedess footst^ Fate punues me! 
I^^ther 1 go I know not, aac where know 
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I am. O kind affectkm ill repaid! 

Audacious scheme! Abominable thought! 

To reach the d>ject of his foul desire 
The wretch disdain’d not to use violence. 

I know this sword that served him in his fury. 

The sword I gave him for a nobler use. 

Could not the sacred ties of blood restrain him? 

And Phaedra, — was die loath to have him punish’d? 
She held her tongue. Was that to spaure the culprit? 

(Eaoa^ 

Nay, but to spare a most unhappy father. 
O’erwhdm’d with shame that her eyes should have 
kindled 

So infamous a flame and prompted him 
To crime so heinous, Phaedra would have died. 

I saw her raise her arm, and ram to save her. 

To me alone you owe it that she lives; 

And, in my pity both for her and you. 

Have I agaiinst my will interpreted 
Her tears. 

Theseus 

The traitor! He might wdl turn pale. 
’Twas feaur that made him tremble when he saw me. 
1 was astonish’d that he show’d no pleasure; 

His frigid greeting chill’d my tenderness. 

But was this guilty passion than devours him 
Declaired already ere 1 banish’d him 
From Athens? 

CBnone 

Sir^ remember how the Queen. 
Urged you. Illicit love caused aill her hatred. 

Theseus . 

And then this fixe broke again at Troezen? 
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^notu 

Sire^ I have told you tdL Too hmg the Queen 
Has been allow’d to bear her ^lief alone 
Let me now kave you and attqad bar. 

ScBNB n 

Theseus, Hippolytus 
Theseus 

Ahl There he is. Great gods! That noble mien 
Might well deceive an eye less fond than minel 
Why should the sacred stamp of virtue gleam 
Upon the forehead of an impious wretdi? 

Ought not the blackness of a traitor’s heart 
To dtow itself by sure and certain signs? 

tiippolytus 

My father, ntiay I ask what fatal doud 
Has troubled your majestic cou nt e n ance? 

Dare you not trust this secret to your son? 

Theseus 

Traitor, how dare you diow yoursdf before me? 
Mmister, whom Haven’s bolts have spared too longl 
Survivor <i£ that robber crew whereof 
I cleansed the earth. your bnital lust 

Scorn’d even to leqiect my marriagtf bed. 

You venture— you, my hated foe— to ocune 
Into my presence, here, udrere all is hdl 
Of your foul inhuny, instead of seeking 
Some unknown land, that never heard my name. 

Fly, traitor, flyl not to bmafX. the wrath 

That I can scarce restrain,' nor tnave my hatred. 
Di^iace enough haw I mcurr’d fw ever 
dn being father of so vUe a son, 

yiwr dea& stainiii|j iaddiU^ 
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The giorious record. o£ my noble deeds. 

Fly, and unless you widi quick punidunent 
To add you to ^e criminals cut 
By me, take heed this sun that lights us now 
Ne’er see you more set foot upon this sc^ 

I tell you once again,— fly, haste, return not. 

Rid all my realms of your atrocious presence. 

To thee, to thee^ great Neptune, 1 af^ieal; 

If erst 1 dear’d thy shores of foul assassins. 

Recall thy promise to reward those efforts. 

Crown’d with success, by granting my first pray’r. 
Confined for long in cIok captivity, 

I have not yet call’d on thy pow’rful aid. 

Sparing to use the valued privilege 

Till at mine utmost need. The time is come, 

I ask thee now. Avenge a wretched father! 

I leave this traitor to thy wrath; in blood 
Quendb his outrageous fires, and by thy fury 
Theseus will estimate thy favour tow’rds fdm. 

Hippolytus 

Phaedra accuses me of lawless passion! 

This crowning horror all my soul confounds; 

Such unexpected blows, falling at once, 

O’erwhdUn me, choke my utterance, strike me dumb. 

Theseus 

Traitor, you’flKkon’d that in timid silence 
Phaedra would bury your brutality. 

You shotdd not have almndon’d in your flight 
The sword that in her hands hdps to otmdemn you; 
Or rather, to com^^bte your perfidy. 

You should have rcd^’d 'her both of speech and life. 

. Jiippciytm , 

Justly iadhg^ssHdet ata fie soiUdtdc .. . 

X mights be'^puedom’d if Ftcdd trutlq' 
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But it concerns your honour to conceal it. 
Approve the reverence that shuts my mouth; 

And, without wishing to increase your woes. 
Examine closely what my life has been. 

Great crimes are never single^it^they are link'd 
To former faults. He who has once transgress'd 
May violate at last all that men hold 
Most sacred; vice, like virtue, has degrees 
Of progress; innocence was never seen 
To sink at once into the lowest depths 
Of guilt. No virtuous man can in a day 
Turn traitor, murderer, an incestuous wretch. 

The nursling of a chaste, heroic mother, 

I have not proved unworthy of my birth. 

Pittheus, whose wisdom is by all esteem'd. 

Deign'd to instruct me when I left her hands. 

It is no wish of mine to vaunt my merits. 

But, if I may lay claim to any virtue, 

1 think beyond all else I have display'd 
Abhorrence of those sins with which I'm charged. 
For this Hippolytus is known in Greece, 

So continent that he is deem'd austere. 

All know my abstinence inflexible: 

The daylight is not purer than my heart. 

How, then, could I, burning with fire profane— 

Theseus 

Yes, dastard, 'tis that very pride condemns you. 

I see the odious reason of your coldness* 

Phsedra alone bewitch’d your shameless eyes; 
Your soul, to others' charms indifferent. 
Disdain'd the blameless fires of lawful love. 

Hippolytus 

No, father, I have hidden it too long. 

This heart has not disdain*4 a sacred flame. 
Here at your feet I ovirn my real offence: 
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I love^ and love in truth where you forbid me; 
Bound to Aricia by my heart’s devotion. 

The child of Pallas has subdued your son. 

A rebel to your law^ her I adore. 

And breathe forth ardent sighs for h^ ^one. 

Theseus 

You love her? Heav’nsI 

But no, 1 see the trick. 
You feign a crime to justify yoursdf. 

Hippolytus 

Sir, I have shunn’d her for six months, and still 
Love her. To you yotirself 1 came to tell it. 

Trembling the while. Can nothing clear your mind 
Of your mistake? What oath can reassure you ? 

By heav’n and earth and all the pow’rs of nature — 

Theseus 

The wicked never shrink from perjury. 

Cease, cease, and spare me irksome protestations, 

If your false virtue has no other aid. 

Hippolytus 

Tho’ it to you seem hilse and insincere, 

Phsedra has secret cause to know it true. 

Theseus 

Ahl how your shamelessness excites my wrath! 
Hippolytus 

What is my term and place of baiudunent? ' * 
Theseus 

Woe you beycmd the I^Uars of Akides, 

Your perjured presence were too near me yet. 
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Hippoiytm '■ 

What friends will {Mty me^ when you forsake 
And think me guiky of a crime so vile? 

Theseus 

Go, look you out for Mends who hold in honour 
Adultery and clap their hands at incett, . 

Low, lawless traitors, steep’d in infamy. 

The fit protectors of a knave like you. 

Hippolytus 

Are incest and adultery the words 
You cast at me? I hold my tongue. Yet think 
What mother Phaedra had; too well you know 
Her blood, not mine, is tmnted with those horrors. 

Theseus 

Whatl Does your ra^ before my eyes lose all 
Restraint? For the last time,— out of my sight! 
Hence^ traitor! Wait not till a father’s wrath 
Force diee avray ’imd general execration. 


Scene III 
Theseus (alone) 

Wretch! Thou must meet inevitable ruin. 
N^une has sworn by Styx — to gods themselves 
A ^eadful oath, — and he will execute 
His promise. Thou canst not escape his vengeaiKe. 
1 loved thee; and, in spite of thine ofibnce, 

My heart is troi^led by anticipation _ 

For thee. But thou haft earn’d thy doom too wdl. 
Had father ever greater cause for rage? 

Just gods, who seethe grief that overvi^ehnsm^ 
Why was I cursed with such a wicked son? 
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PbiEDRA, ThSSEUS 

Phtedra 

My lord, I come to you, fill’d with just dread. 

Your voice raised high in anger teadi’d mine ears, 
And much I fear that deeds have follow’d threats. 

if there yet is time, spare your own o Apring. 
Respe(X your race and blood, I do beseech you. 

Let me not hear that blood cry from the ground; 

Save me the horror and perpetual pain 
Of having caused his hither’s hand to shed it. 


Theseus 

No, Madam, from that stain my hand is free. 

But, for all that, the wretch has not escaped me. 

The hand of an Immortal now is char;^d 
With his destruction. ’Tis a debt that Neptune 
Owes me, and you shall be avenged. 

Phtedra 

A dd)t 

Owed you? Pray’rs made in anger — 

Theseus 

Never fear 

That they will fail. Rather jcnn yours to ixune. 

In all their bladcness paint fer me his crimes. 

And fan my tardy pasnon to white heat. 

But yet you know not all his infrmy; 

His rage againtt you o v erflows in slanders; 

Your mcHidi, he says, is fuO of all dec^ 

He says' Aiida has his heart sotfl. 

That her akme he loves. 
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’Phteira 

Aricta? 


Theseus 

Aye^ 

He said it to my face! an idle pretext! 

A trick that gulls me not! Let us hope Nqitune 
Will do him speedy justice. To his altars 
I gc^ to urge performance o£ his oaths. 

• 

Scene V 

* ■ Phsedra (alone) 

Ah, he is gone! What tidings struck mine ears? 

What fire, half smother’d, in my heart revives? 

What fatal stroke falls like a thunderbolt? 

Stung by remorse that would not let me rest, 

I tore myself out of (Enone’s arms. 

And flew to help Hippolytus with all 

My soul and strength. Who knows if that repentance 

Might not have moved me to accuse myself? 

And, if my voice had not been choked with shame. 
Perhaps I had confess’d the frightful truth. 
Hippolytus can feel, but not for me! 

Arida has his heart, his plighted troth. 

Ye gods, when, deaf to all my sighs and tears. 

He arm’d his eye with scorn, his brow with threat^ 

I deem’d his heart, impregnable to love. 

Was fortified ’gainst all my sex alike. 

And yet anotber has prevail’d to tame 
EBs pride, another has secured his favour. 

Perhaps he has a heart easily melted; 

I am the only one he cannot bear! 

And shall I dharge mysdf with his defence? 
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SCBNB VI 
PiumA, CEnonb 

Pheedra 

Know you, dear Nurse, what 1 have {earn’d just now? 
CEnone 

No; but I come in truth with trembling limbs. 

I dreaded with what purpose you went forth. 

The fear of fatal madness made me pale. 

Pheedra 

Who would have thought it. Nurse? I had a rival. 
CEnone 

A rival? 

Pheedra 

Yes, he loves. 1 cannot doubt it. 

This wild luitamable Hippolytus, 

Who scorn’d to be admired, whom lovers’ sighs 
Wearied, this tiger, whom I fear’d to rouse^ 

Fawns on a hand that has subdued his pride: 

Aricia has found entrance to his heart. 


Aricia? 


CEnone 

Pheedra 


Ah! anguish as yet untried! 

For what new tortures am I :^1 reserved? 

All I have undergone, transports of passion. 
Longings and fears, the horrors of remorse. 

The shame of bring spum’d with contumriy. 

Were feri>le foretastes of my present torments. 

They love each other! By ^at seoret diarm 
Have they deceived me? Where, and when, ai^ &ow 
Met they? You knew it alL Why was I cozen’d? 
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You never told me of those stolen hours 
Of amorous converse. Have they oft been seen 
Talking together? Did they se^ the shades 
Of diickest woods? Alas! full freedom had they 
To see each other. Heav’n approved their sig^; 
They loved without the conscktumess of guik; 

And every morning’s sim for them shone clear. 
While I, an outcast from the face of Nature, 
Shunn’d the bright day, and sou^t td hide mysdf. 
Death was the only god whose aid 1 dared 
To ask: I waited £or the grave’s rdease. 

Water’d with tears, nourish’d with gall, my woe 
Was all too dosdiy watch’d; I did not dare 
To weep without restraint. In mortal dread 
Tasting this dangerous solace, I disguised 
My terror ’neath a tranquil countenance, 

And oft had I to check my tears, and smile. 

CEnone 

What fruit will they enjoy of their vain love? 

They will not see each other more. 

Pheedra 


That love 

Will last for ever. Even while I speak, 

Ah, fatal thought, they laujh ^ scorn the madness 
Of my distracted heart. In s[ate of exile- 
That soon must part them, with a thousand oaths 
They seal yet closer union. Can I suffer 
A happiness, CEnone, whidi insuks me? 

I crave your pity. She mutf be destroy’d. 

My husband’s wrath against a hatful stodc 
Shall be revived, nor must the punidiment 
Be light: the sister’s guik passes die brothers*. 

I will entreat him in my jealous rage. 

What am I saying? ^ve 1 lost my senses? 

Is Huedra jealous, and will die inqibre 
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Theseus £or h^? My husband lives, and ytt 
1 bum. For whim? Whose heart is dus X daim 
As mine? At every word I say, my hair 
Stands up with hmrror. Guilt henceforth has pass’d 
All biMinds. Hypocrisy and incest breiUhe ‘ 

At once thro’ a^ My murderous hanch are ready 
To spill the blood of guileless innocence. 

Do I yet live, wretch that I am, and dare 
To face this holy Sun from whom I spring? 

My father’s are was king of all the gods; 

My ancestors fill all the universe. 

Where can I hide? In the dark realms of Pluto? 

But there my father holds the fatal um; 

His hand awards th’ irrevocable doom: 

Minos is judge of all the ghosts in hell. 

Ah! how his awful shade will start and shudder 
When he shall see his daughter brought before him. 
Forced to confess sins of such varied dye, 

Crimes it may be unknown to hell itself! 

What Tvik thou say, my father, at a aght 
So dire? I think I see thee drop the urn. 

And, seeking some unheard-of punishment. 

Thyself become my executioner. 

Spare me! A cruel goddess has destroy’d 
Thy race; and in my madness recognize 
Her wrath. Alas! My aching heart has reap’d 
No fruk of pleasure ]^m the frightful crime 
The shame of which pursues me to the grav^ 

And ends in torment life-long misery. 

(Enone 

Ah, Madam, pray dianin a groundless dread: 

Lo^ less severely on a venial error. 

You love. We cannot conquer destiny. 

You were drawn on as by a fatal dbarm. . 

Is diat a marvel viddioat precedent 
Among us? Has low triumph’d ovear yoi^ 
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And o’er none else? Weakness is natural 
To man. A mortal, to a mortal’s lot 
Submit. You chafe against a yoke that others 
Have long since borne. The dwellers in Olympus, 

The gods themselves, who terrify with threats 
The sins of men, have burn’d wkh lawless fires. 

Phadra 

* -* ‘ 

What words are these I hear ? What counsel this 
You dare to give me? Will you to the end 
Pour poison in mine ears? You have destroy’d me. 
You brought me back when I should else have quitted 
The light of day, made me forget my duty 
And see Hippolytus, till then avoided. 

What hast thou done? Why did your wicked mouth 
With blackest lies slander his blameless life? 

Perhaps you’ve slain him, and the impious pray’r 
Of an unfeeling father has been answer’d. 

No, not another word! Go, hateful monster; 

Away, and leave me to my piteous fate. 

May Heav’n with justice pay you your deserts! 

And may your punishment for ever be 
A terror to all tlmse who would, like you. 

Nourish with artful wiles the weaknesses 
Of princes, push them to the brink of ruin 
To which thdr heart inclines, and smooth the path 
Of guilt. Such flatterers doth the wrath of Heav’n 
Bestow on kings as its most fatal gift. 

(Enone (alone) 

O gods! to serve her what have I not done? 

This is the due reward that I have won. - 
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ACTV 
Scene I 

Hippolytus, Aeicia 
Aricia 

Can you keep silent in this mortal peril? 

Your father loves you. Will you leave him thus 

Deceived? If in your cruel heart you scorn 

My tears, content to see me nevermore. 

Go, part from poor Aricia; but at least. 

Going, secure the safety of your life. 

Defend your honour from a shameful stain. 

And force your father to recall his pray’rs. 

There yet is time. Why out of mere caprice 

Leave the field free to Phaedra’s calumnies? 

Let Theseus know the truth. 

♦ 

Hippolytus 

Could I say tnore^ 

Without exposing him to dire disgrace? 

How should I venture, by revealing all. 

To make a father’s brow grow red with shame? 
The odious mystery to you alone 
Is known. My heart has been outpour’d to none 
Save you and Heav’n. I could not hide from you 
(Judge if I love you) all I fain would hide 
E’en from myself. But think undo: what seal 
I spoke. Forget my words, if that may be; 

And never let so pure a mouth disclose 
This dreadful secret. Let us trust to Heav’n 
My vindication, for the gods are just; 

For their own honour will they dear the guiltless; 
Sooner or later pimish’d for her crime, 

Phaedra will not escape the shaime she merits. 

I ask no other favour than your silence; 
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In all besides I give my wrath free scope. 

Make your escape from diia captivity. 

Be bold to bear me company in flight; 
linger not here on this accurst soil, 

Where virtue breathes a pestilential air. 

To cover your departure take advantage 
Of this confusion, caused by my disgrace. 

The means of flight are ready, be assi^fd; 

You have as yet no otho* guards than mine. 
Pow’rful defenders will maintain our quarrel; 
Argos spreads open arms, and Sparta calls us. 
Let us appeal for justice to our friends. 

Nor suffer Phscdra, in a common ruin 
Joining us both, to hunt us from the throne^ 
And aggrandize her son by robbing us. 
Embrace this happy opportunity: 

What frar restrains? You seem to hesitate. 

Your interest alone prompts me to urge 
Boldness. When I aih all on lire, how comes it 
That you are ice? Fear you to follow then 
A banish’d man? 

Aricia 

Ah, dear to me would be 
Such exile! With what joy, my fate to yours 
United, could I live, by all the world 
Forgotten! But not yet has that sweet tie 
Bound us together. How then can 1 steal 
Away with you? I know the strictest honour 
Forbids me not out of your father’s hands 
To free myself; this is no parent’s home. 

And flight is lawful when one flies from tyrants. 
But you. Sir, love me; and my virtue shrinks — 

Hippolytus 

No, n<^ your reputation is to me 
As dear as to yourself. A. ndbler puipose 
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Brings me to you. frcmi your £oes» and fdilow 
A hudiand. Heav’n, duit sends us diese mis£ortune^ 
Sets free from human instruments the pledge 
Between us. Ttuches do not always light 
The face of Hymen. 

At dbe gates ot Trcezoi, 

’hfid ancient tombs where prints of my race 
Lie buried, stands a temple ne’er approach’d 
By perjurers, where mortals dare not make 
False oaths, for instant punidunent b^^^s 
The guilty. Falsehood knows no stronger check 
'Than what is present there — the fear of death 
That cannot be avoided. Thither dien 
We’ll go, if you consent, and swear to love 
For ever, take the guardian god to witness 
Our solemn vow% and his paternal care 
Entreat. I will invoke the name of all 
The holiest Pow’rs; chaste Dian, and the Queen 
Of Heav’n, yea all die gods uho know my heart 
Will guarantee my sacred promises. 

Aricia 

The King draws near. Depart, — ^make no dday. 

To mask my flight, I linger yet one moment. 

Go you; and leave with me some trusty guide. 

To lead my timid footsteps to your ade. 


Scene Q 

Theseus, Askua, ImENB 
Theseus 

Ye gods, throw ligb^ t^n my troubled mind. 
Show me the truth whidi I am seeking here. 

V 

Aricia (aside to lotCSNE) 

Get re»^ dear lahene, for om 
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SCBNB III 
Thbseus» Abicia 

Theseus 

Your colour comes an^l goes, you seem confused, 
Madam! What business had my son with you? 

Aricia 

Sire, he was bidding me farewell for even 
Theseus 

Your eyes, it seems, can tame that stubborn pride; 
And the first sighs he breathes are paid to you. 

Aricia 

I can’t deny the truth; he has not, Sire, 

Inherited your hatred and injustice; 

He did not treat me like a criminal. 

Theseus 

That is to say, he swore eternal love. 

Do not rely on that inconstant heart; 

To others has he sworn as much before. 

Aricia 

He, Sire? 

Theseus 

You ought to check his roving taste. 
How could you bear a partnership so vile? 

Aricia 

And how can you endure that vilest slanders”" 
Should make a life so pure as black as pitch? 
H&ve you so little knowledge of his heart? 

Do you so ill distinguish between guilt 
And innocence? What mist before your eyes 
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Kinds them to virtue so conspicuous? 

Ah! ’tis too much to let Mse tongues de£ame him. 
Repent; call back your murderous wishes. Sire; 
Fear, fear lest Heav’n in its severity 
Hate you enough to hear and grant your pray’rs. 
Oft in their wrath the gods accept our victims. 
And oftentimes chastise us with their gifts; 

Theseus 

No, vainly ivould you cover up his guilt. 

Your love is blind to his depravity. 

But I have witness irreproachable: 

Tears have I seen, true tears, that may be trusted. 

Aricia 

Take heed, my lord. Your hands invincible 
Have rid the world of monsters numberless; 

But all are not destroy’d, one you have left 
Alive — ^Your son forbids me to say more. 
Knowing with what respect he still regards you, 

I should too much distress him if I dared 

Complete my soitence. I will imitate 

His reverence^ and, to keep sileno^ leave you. 


SCBKB IV 
Theseus {jdone) 

What is there in her mind? What meaning lurks 
In speech begun but to be broken short? 

Would both deceive me with a vain pretence? 
Have they conspired to put me to the torture? 
And yet, dn^ite my stern severity. 

What plaintive vtnce cries within my heart? 
A secret {»ty troubles and alarms me. 

CEnone. shafl be q ue stioned once ' 

I must ha'iw clearer light tqxm this crime. 
Guards lud CEnone oeune, and come alone. 
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SCBNB V 
Theseus^ Panope 

Panope 

I know not what the Queen intends to do. 

But from her agitation dread the worst. 

Fatal despair is painted on her features; 

Death’s pallor is already in her face.' 

CEnone, shamed and driven from her sight. 

Has cast herself into the ocean depths. 

None knows what prompted her to deed so rash; 

And now the waves hide her from us for ever. 

Theseus 

What say you? 

Panope 

Her sad fate seems to have added 
Fresh trouble to the Queen’s tempestuous soul. 
Sometimes, to soothe her secret pain, she clasps 
Her children close, and bathes them with her tears; 
Then suddenly, the mother’s love forgotten. 

She thrusts them from her with a look of horror. 

She wanders to and fro with doubtful steps; 

Her vacant eye no longer knows us. Thrice 
She wrote, and thrice did she, changing her mind, 
Destroy the letter ere ’twas well begun. 

Vouchsafe to see her, Sire: vouchsafe to help her. 

Theseus 

Heav’nsl Is CEnone dead, and Phaedra bent 
On dying too? Oh, call me back my son! 

Let him defend himself, and I am ready 

To hear him. Be not hasty to bestow 

Thy fatal bounty, Neptune; let my pray’rs 

RaAer remain ever u^eard. Too soon 

1 lifted cruel hands, believing lips 

That may have lied! Ahl What despair may followl 
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SCENS VI 

Theseus, Theramenbs 
Theseus 

Theramenes, is’t thou? Where is my son? 

I gave him to thy charge from tenderest childhood. 
But whence these tears that overflow thine eyes? 
How is it with my son? 


Theramenes 

Concern too late! 

Affection vainl Hippolytus is dead. 


GodsI 


Theseus 

Theramenes 


I have seen the flow’r of all mankind 
Cut off, and 1 am bold to say that none 
Deserved it less. 

Theseus 


Whatl My son dead! When I 
Was stretching out my arms to him, has Heav’n 
Hasten’d his end? What was this sudden ^oke? 


T heramenes 

Scarce had we pass’d out of the gates of Trcczen, 
He silent in his chariot, and his guards. 

Downcast and silent too, around him ranged; 

To the Mycenian road he turn’d his steeds. 

Then, lost in thought, allow’d the reins to lie 
Loose on their backs. His noble chargersi, erst 
So full of ardour to obey his voic^ 

With head depress'd and mdancholy eye 
Seem’d now to mark his sadness and to share it." « 
A frightful eye, that issu« from the de^ 

Wkh s u dden discord rends the troubled air; 
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And from the boscmi of the earth a groan 
Is heard in answer to that vtace of terror. 

Our blood is frozen at our very hearts; 

With bristling manes thelist’ning steeds stand still 
Meanwhile upon the watery plain there rises 
A mountain billow with a mighty crest 
Of foam, that shoreward rolls, and, as it breaks, 
Before our eyes vomits a furious monster. 

With formidable horns its brow is arm’d. 

And all its body clothed with yellow scales. 

In front a savage bull, b^nd a dragon 
Turning and twisting in impatient rage. 

Its long continued bellowings make the dbore 
Trouble; the sky seems horror-struck to see it; 

The earth with terror quakes; its poisonous breath 
Infects the air. The wave that brought it dbbs 
In fear. All fly, forgetful of the courage 
That cannot aid, and in a ndghbouring temple 
Take refuge — all save bold Ihppolytus. 

A hero’s worthy son, he stays his steeds. 

Seizes his darts, and, rushing forward, hurls 
A missile with sure aim that wounds the monster 
Deep in the flank. With rage and pain it qmngs 
E’en to the horses’ feet, and, roaring, falls^ 

Writhes in the dust, and diows a fiery throat 
That covers them with flames, and blood, and smoke. 
Fear lends them wings; deaf to his voice for once, 
And heedless of the curb, they onward fly. 

Thar nuister wastes his strength in efhnts vain; 
With foam and blood each courser’s bit is red. 
Some say a god, amid this wild disorder. 

Was seen with goads {Hricking their dusty flanks. 
O’er jagged rocks they ru^ urged on by fomr; 
Crashl goes the axle>tree. 'Th’ intrepid youth 
Sees his car bnflccn up^ flying to pieces; 

He fiille himsdf entangl^ in the rdins. 

Pardon my grieL That crud ^tectade 
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Will be for me a aouvce ef tears. 

I saw dif bapdesB acm, I saw him, Sk^ 

Dragg’d by d» horses that his Ismds luul £ed. 

Powerless to check thdr fierce career, his voice 
But adding to their fiight, his body sotm 
One mass o£ wounds. Our cries of anguidt fUl 
The plain. At last they dacken their swift pace^ 

Then sti^, not ftur ftom those old tombs that maik 
Where lie the adies of his royal sires. 

Panting I thither run, and after me 
His guard, along the track stain’d with fresh blood 
That reddens all the rocks; caught in the briers 
Locks of his hair hang dripping, gory spoilsi 
1 come, 1 call him. Stretdiing forth his hand. 

He opes his dying eyes, soon closed again. 

“The gods have roU>’d me of a gmkless life^** 

I hear him say: “Take care sad Arida 

When ! am dead. Dear friend, if e’er my father 
Mourn, undeceived, his son’s unhappy ftte 
Falsdy accused; to give my spirit peaces 
Tdl him to treat his captive tenderly, 

Aind to restCHre — ” With that the hero’s breadi 
Fails, and a mangled corpse lies in my arms, 

A piteous object, crt^y of the wrath 

Of Heav’n — so changed, his father would not know him- 

Tkeseus 

Ala^ my sonl Dear hc^ for ever lost! 

The ruthless gods have served me but too wdL 
For what a life anguish and remorse 
Am I resarvedl 


Theramenet 
Aricia atdsat instant, 

Fl]dng from you, comes dmidly, to take him 
For h m band* n3L presence of the~ god s . 
Tlias dra!wiiig\ni^ die sees the gnus ^ red 
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And reeking, sees (sad ngitt £t>r ioVer's ^el) 
Hippolytus stretch'd tho^ pale and disfigurj^ 

But, for a time doubtful of her misfc^une^ 
Unrecognized the hero she adores. 

She look^ and asks — Where is Hippolytus?** 
Only too sure at last that he lies there 
Before her, with sad eyes tlutt silently 
Reproach the gods, she Judders, grotuis, and felTe 
Swooning and all but lifeless at his feet. 

Ismene, all in tears, kneds down beside her. 

And calls her back to life— life that is naug^ 

But sense of pain. And I, to whom this light 
Is darkness now, come to discharge the duty 
The hero has imposed on me, to tell thee 
His last request — a mdancholy task. 

But hither comes his mortal enony. 


SCSNB VII 

Theseus, pHstoiA, Theramemes, Panope, Guards 
Theseus 

Madam, you’ve triumph’d, and my son is kill’di 
Ah, but what room have I for fear! How justly 
Suspicion racks me that in blaming him 
I err’d! But he is dead; accept your victim; 
Righdy or wrongly slain, let your heart leap 
For joy. My eyes shall be for ever blind: 

Since you accuse him. I’ll bdieve him guilty. 

IBs death affords me cause enough for tears, 
Withom a foolidi search for further light 
Which, pow’rless to restore him to my grie^ 
Might only serve to make me more unhappyr 
Far from this shore and Bur from you I’ll fly. 

For hem the image ct my mangl^ son 
Would hatmtmy memory and drive me mad. 
From the whole world I fain would banidi me. 
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For all the world seems to rise up in judgment 
Against me; and my very glory wnghts 
My punishi|ient; for, were my name less known 
*Twere easier to hide me. All the favours 
The gods have granted me I mourn and hate, 

Nor will I importune them with vain pray’rs 
Henceforth for ever. Give me what they may. 

What they have taken will all else outweigh. 

Pheedra 

Theseus, I cannot hear you and keep silence: 

I must repair the wrong that he has sufier’d — 

Your son was innocent. 

Theseus 

Unhappy fatherl 

And it was on your word that I condemn'd him! 
Think you such crusty can be excused — 

Pheedra 

Moments to me are precious; hear me, Theseus. 
HTwas I who cast an eye of lawless pasnon 
On chaste and dutiful Hippolytus. 

Heav’n in my bosom kindled baleful fire. 

And vile CEnone’s cunning did the rest. 

She fear’d Hippolytus, knowing my madness. 
Would make that passion known which he regarded 
With horror; so advantage of my weakness 
She took, and hasten’d to accuse him first. 

For that she has been punish’d, tho’ too mildly; 
Seeking to shun my wrath she cast herself 
Beneatfi the waves. The sword ere now had cut 
My thread of life, but slander'd innocence 
Made its cry heard, and I resolved to die 
In a more lingering way, confessing first '' « 

My penitence to you. A poison, brought 
To Athens by Medea, rims thro* my veins. 
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Already in my ‘heart the venom woiiu. 

Infusing there a strange and fatal chiU; 

Already as thro’ thidceninig mists I see 
The spouse to whcun my presence is an outrage; 
Death, from mine eyes vdling the light of heav’n, 
Restores its purity that they defiled. 

Panope 

She dies, my lordi 


Theseus 

Would that the memory 
Of her disgraceful deed could perish with herl 
Ah, disabused too latel Come, let us go, 

And with the blood of mine unhappy son 
Mingle our tears, clasping his dear remains. 

In deep repentance for a pray’r detested. 

Let him be honour’d as he wdl deserves; 

And, to ai^)ease his sore offended ghost, 

Be her near kinsmen’s guik whate’er it may, 
Aricia shall be held my daughter from to-day. 
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INTRODUCTCmY NOTE 

1' 

Jban Baphstb Poqueun, better knoim his stage name of Moline, 
stands without a riv^ at the head of French comedy. Born ai. Paris in 
January, 1622, where his father held a position in th^ royal hou^hdd, he 
was educated at the Jesuit CoUii^ de Clermon^ and for some time 
studied law, which he soon abandoned for the sta^. His life was spent 
in Paris and in the provinces, acting, directing performances, managing 
theaters, and writing plays. He had his share of applause from the king 
and from the public; but the satire in his comedies made him many 
enemies, and he was the object of the most venomous attacks and the 
most impossible slanders. Nor did he find much solace at home; for he 
married unfortunately, and the unhappiness that followed increased the 
bitterness that public hostility had brought into his life. On February 17, 
1673^ while acting in ‘*La Malade Imaginaire,” the last of his master- 
pieces, he was seized with illness and died a few hours later. 

The first of the greater works of Moli^re was “Les Pr^cieuses Ridi- 
cules,” produced in 1659. In this brilliant piece Molike lifted French 
comedy to a new level and gave it a new purpose — the satirizing of con- 
temporary manners and affectations by frank portrayal and criticism. In 
the great plays that followed, "‘The School for Husbands” and “The 
School for Wives,” “The Misanthrope” and “The Hypocrite” (Tartuffe), 
“The Miser” and “The Hypochondriac,” “The Learned Ladies,” “The 
Doctor in Spite of Himself,” “The Citizen Turned Gendeman,” and 
many others, he exposed mercilesdy one after another the vices and 
foibles of the day. 

His characteristic qualities are nowhere better exhibited than in “Tar- 
tuffe.” Compared widi such characterization as Shakespeare*s, Moli^re’s 
method of portraying life may seem to be lacking in complexity; but it 
is precisely the simplicity with which creations like Tartuffe embody the 
w^ne^ or vice they represent that has given them their place as uni- 
versally fecognized types of human nature. 
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A COMEDY 


CHARACTERS ACTORS 

Madams Perneixb, mother of Organ .Loms Be j art 

Oroon, husband of Eltnire Molierb 

Elmirs, wife of Organ Mijlb. Mouere 

Damh, son of Organ Hubert 

Mariane, i/oRf of Organ, in lope with Valbre Mlle. Dsbrie 

Valere, in love with Mariane .La Granoe 

Cleante, brother-indaw of Organ La Thqrilliere 

Tartuffe, a hypocrite Du CsoitT 

Dorine, Mariana * s maid MADELEiNf Bbjart 

M. Loyal, a bailiff Dbbrib 

A Police Officer 

Flipqtte, Madame Pemelle*s serpant 


The scene is at Paris 


ACT I 
Scene I 

Madame Pernellb and Flipotte, her serpant; Elmibs, 
Mariane, Cleante, Damis, Dorine 

Madame Pernelle 

Come, come, Flipotte, and let me get away. 

Eimire 

You hurry so, I hardly can attend you. 

Madame Pernelle 

Then don't, my daughter^4aw. Stay where yeni fce. 
1 can diq>ense with your polite attentions. 

Gopyiisiit, 190$, hf G. P. Pctnam^s Sons 
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Elmke ^ 

WeVe only paying what is due you, mother. 
Why must you go away in such a hurry? 

Madame PemeUe 

Because I can’t endure your carryings^n, 

And no one takes the slightest pains to please me. 
I leave your house, I tell you, quite disgusted; 
You do the opposite of my instructions; 

You’ve no respect for any^ng; eadi one 
Must have his say; k’s pe^eot pandemonium. 

Dorine 

If.. 


Madame PemeUe 

You’re a servant wench, my girl, and much 
Too full of gab, and too impertinent 
And free widi your advice on all occasions. 

Damis 

But • . . 


Madame PemeUe 

You’re a fool, my boy— f, o^ o, 1 
Just spells your name. Let grandma tell you that 
I’ve said a hundred times to my poor son, 

Your father, diat you’d never come to good 
Or give him anything but plague and torment 

Mariane 

I think • • • 

Madame Perm^ 

O dmne me, his IMe nsttf I 
You’re all deiliuieness, butter wouldn’t melt 
In mouth, one would thhdt lodk at you. 
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Sdll Vinters, thou£^» they say « « « you know the proverb; 
And 1 c£on*t like your doings on the sly. 

Elmire 

But» modier • • « 


hiadame PerneUe 

Daughter, by your leave, your conduct 
In everything is altogether wrong; 

You ought to set a good example for *em; 

Their dear d^)aited mother did much better. 

You are extravagant; and k offends me. 

To see you always decked out like a princess. 

A woman who would please her husband’s eyes 
Alone, wants no sudh weakh of fineries. 

Cleante 

But, madam, after all • • • 

Madame Ptmelle 

Shr^ as for you. 

The lady’s brother, I esteem you highly* 

Love and respect you. But, sir, all the same. 

If I were in my son’s, her hud>and’s, place, 
rd urgendy entreat you not to come 
Within our doors. You preach a way of living 
That decent people cannot tolerate. 

Fm rather frank with you; but that’s my way-^ 

1 don’t imnce matters, when 1 mean a thing. 

Damis 

Mr. Tartt^e^ your friend, is mighty lucky • • » 

Madame Pemdie 

He is a hc% man, and mosrbe heeded ; 

1 iam’t eeafr^ wiih 

To hear a fike yoii attack 
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Damis ' 

Whatl Shall I let a bigot criticaster 
Come and usurp a tyrant’s power here? 

And shall we never dare amuse ourselves 
Till this fine gentleman deigns to consent? 

Dorine 

If we must hark to him, and heed his maxims. 
There’s not a thing we do but what’s a crime; 
He censures everything, this zealous carper. 

Madame Pemelle 

And all he censures is well censured, too. 

He wants to guide you on the way to heaven; 
My son should train you all to love him well. 

Damis 

No, madam, look you, nothing — ^not my father 
Nor anything — can make me tolerate him. 

I should belie my feelings not to say so. 

His actions rouse my wrath at every turn; 

And I foresee that there must come of it 
An open rupture with this sneaking scoundrel. 

Dorine 

Besides, *tis downright scandalous to see 
This unknown upstart master of the house — 
This vagabond, who hadn’t, when he came. 
Shoes to his feet, or clothing worth six farthings. 
And who so far-forgets his place, as now _ 

To censure everything, and rule the roost! 

Madame PemeUe 

Ehl Mercy sakes alive! Hiings would go better 
if all wore governed by his pious orders. 
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Dorine 

He passes for a saint in your opinion. 

In fact, he’s nothing but a hypocrite. 

Madame Pernette 
Just listen to her tongue I 

Dorine 

I wouldn’t trust him* 

Nor yet his Lawrence, without bonds and surety. 

Madame Pernette 

1 don’t know what the servant’s character 
May be; but I can guarantee the master 
A holy man. You hate him and reject him 
Because he tells home truths to all of you. 

’Tis sin alone that moves his heart to anger. 

And heaven’s interest is his only motive. 

Dorine 

Of course. But why, especially of late^ 

Can he let nobody come near the house? 

Is heaven offended at a civil call 

'That he should make so great a fuss about it? 

I’ll tdl you, if you like, just what I think; 

{Pointing to Elmire) 

Upon my word, he’s jealous of our mistress. 

Madfime Pernette 

You hold your tongue, and think what you are saying. 
He’s not alone in censuring these visits; 

'The turmoil that attends your sort of people, 

Their carriages forever at dre door. 

And all their noisy footmen, flocked together, 

Annoy the n^ghbourhood, and raise a scandal. - 
I’d gladly think there’s nothing really wrong; 

But it makes talk;, and that’s imt as k diould be. 
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Cliante 

Eht madam, can you bc^ to keq> £olk’s tcmgues 
From wagging? It would be a grievous thing 
If, for the fear of idle talk j^ut us, 

We had to sacrifice our friends. N<^ no; 

Even if we could bring oundves to do it. 

Think you that everyone would then m silenced?, 
Against backbiting ^ere is no defence 
So let us try to live in innocence. 

To silly tattle pay no heed at all. 

And leave the gosdps free to vent their gall. 

Dorine 

Our neighbour Daphne^ and her little husband. 
Must be the ones who slander us. I’m thinking. 
Those whose own conduct’s most ridiculous. 

Are always quickest to speak ill of others; 

They never fail to sdze at once upon 
The slightest hint of any love affair. 

And spread the news of it with gle^ and give it 
The character they’d have the world believe in. 

By others’ actions, painted in thdr colour^ 

‘Ihey hope to justify thdr own; they think. 

In the false hope of some resemblance, either 
To make their own intrigues seem innocent. 

Or else to make their neigh^urs share the blame 
Which th^ are loaded with by everybody. 

Madame PerneUe 

These arguments are nothing to the purpose. 
Qrante^ we all know, lives a perfect life; 
i&r thoughts are all trf heaven; and I have~tieard 
That she condemns company you ke^. 

Dorine 

O admirable pattern} Vistaous Amiel 
She lives the modd of asssterityj 
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But age has brought this {uety tqion her. 

And she’s a prudi^ now dn can’t Iwlp hendi. 

As long as could capture men’s attritions 
She made the most of her advantages; 

But^ now she sees her beauty vanishing^ 

She wants to leave the world, that’s leaving her. 

And in the specious veil of haugh^ virtue 
She’d hide the weakness of her worn-out charms. 

That is the way with all your old coquettes; 

They find it hard to see their lovers leave ’em; 

And thus abandoned, their fcMrlom estate 
Can find no occupation but a prude’s. 

These pious dame^ in their austerity. 

Must carp at everything, and pardon nothing. 

They loudly blame their naghbours’ way of living. 

Not for religicm’s sake, but out of envy. 

Because they can’t oidure to see another 
Enjoy the pleasures age has weaned them from. 

Madame PemeOe (a> Elmibb) 

Therel That’s the kind of rigmarcde to please you, 
Oaughter-in-law. One never has a chance 
To get a word in edgewise at your house. 

Because this lady holds the floor all day; 

But none the less, I mean to have my say, too. 

I tdl ycNi that my son did nothing wiser 
In all his lif^ than take diis godly man 
Into his household; heaven sent him her^ 

In your great neec^ to make you all repent; 

For ^ur salvation, you must hearken to him; 

He censures nothing but deserves his censure. 

These visits, these assemblies, and these ball% 

Are aH inventions of the evil ^^uixt. 

You never hear a wmd of gotUinen 
At them — but idle cackle, oataeam, flimflam. 

Our #ief*y** ^ 

The ts^ flies &at, and scsadai filb the air; 
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It makes a sober person’s head go round, 

At these assemblies, just to hear the sound 
Of so much gab, with not a word to say; 

And as a learned man remarked one day 
Most aptly, ’tis the Tower of Babylon, 

Where all, beyond all limit, babble on. 

And just to tell you how this poin^c^e in • • • 

(To Cleante) 

So! Now the gentleman must snicker, must he? 

Go find fools like yourself to make you laugh 
And don’t • . • 

(To Elmirs) 

Daughter, good-bye; not one word more. 
As for this house, I leave the half unsaid; 

But I shan’t soon set foot in it again. 

(Cuffing Flipotto) 

Come, you! What makes you dream and stand agape, 
Hussy! I’ll warm your ears in proper shape! 

March, trollop, march! 

Scene II 

Cleante, Dorine 
Cleante 

I won’t escort her down, 
For fear she might fall foul of me again; 

The good old lady ... 

Dorine 

Bless us! What a pity 

She shouldn’t hear the way you speak of her! 

She’d surely tell you yotf re too “good” by half, 

And that she’s not so “old” as all that, neither! 

CUante 

How she got angry with us all for nothing! 

And how she seems possessed with her Tartufle! 
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Donne 

Her case is nothing, chough, beside her son’sl 
To see him, you would say he*s ten times worse! 

His conduct in our late unpleasantness^ 

Had won him much esteem, and proved his courage 
In service of his king; but now he*s like 
A man besotted, since he*s been so taken 
With this TartujSe. He calls him brother, loves him 
A hundred times as much as mother, son. 

Daughter, and wife. He tdls him all his secrets 
And lets him guide his aas, and rule his conscience. 

He fondles and embraces him; a sweetheart 
Could not, I think, be loved more tenderly; 

At table he must have the seat of honour. 

While with delight our master sees him cat 
As much as six men.could; we must give up 
The choicest tidbits to him; if he belches, 

(ViV a servant spea^ingY 
Master exclaims: “God bless you!” — Oh, he dotes 
Upon him! he’s his universe, his hero; 

He’s lost in constant admiration, quotes him 
On all occasions, takes his trifling acts 
For wonders, and his words for oracles. 

The fellow knows his dupe, and makes the most on’t. 

He fools him with a hundred masks of virtue. 

Gets money from him all the time by canting. 

And takes upon himself to carp at us. 

Even his silly coxcomb of a lackey 
Makes it his business to instruct us too; 

He comes with rolling eyes to preach at us, 

And throws away our ribbons, rouge, and patches. 

The wretch, the other day, tore up a kerchief 

^ Rdfaring to the rebellion called I 41 Fronde, during the minority of XIV. 

* Molibie*t note, inserted in the text ol all the old editions. It is a curious illustraticm 
of the desire for uniformity and dignity of style in dramatic vene of the seventeenth 
century, that Motibre feels called on to apolopee for a touch of realism 19ce this. 
Indeed, these lines were even omkted when die play was given. 
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That he had found, pressed in the Golden Legend, 
Calling it a horrid crime for us to mingle 
The d^il’s finery wkh fadiy things. 

SCSNS III 

Elmibe, Makunb, Damis, Cl£antb, Dorine 
Elmire, to CLiANTS 

You’re very lucky to have missed the speech 
She gave us at the door. I see my huduuid 
Is home again. He hasn’t seen me yet. 

So I’ll go up and wait till he comes in. 

Cleante 

And 1, to save time, will await him here; 

I’ll merely say good-morning, and be gone. 

Scene IV 

Cleante, Damis, Dorine 
Danns 

1 wish you’d say a word to him about 
My sister’s marriage; 1 suspect Taitufie 
Opposes it, and puts my fother up 
To ail these wretched shifts. You know, besides^ 

How nearly I’m concerned in it mysdif ; 

If love unites my sister and Val^re^ 

I love his sister too; and if this marriage 
Were to . . . 

Dorine 
He’s coming. 

Scene V 

Qrgon, Cleante Dorine 
Orgott 

Afal Good morning, bgoiher. 
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CUante 

I was just going, but am glad to greet you. 

Things are not £ar advanced yet, in die country? 

Organ 

Dorine . . . 

(To QiANTE) 

Just wait a bit,' please^ brother>in-law. 
Lm me allay my first anxiety 
By asking news about the £amily. 

(To Dorine) 

Has everything gone wdl these last two days? 

What's happening? And how is everybody? 

Dorine 

Madam had fever, and a splitdng headache 
Day bef cure yesterday, all day and evening. 

Organ 

And how sbout Tartuffe? 

Dorine 

Taitude? He’s wdl; 

He’s mighty well; stout, fat, fair, rosy-lipped. 

Organ 

BoormanI 

Dorine 

At evening she had nausea 
And Gould’t toudi a single thing for supper, 

Her headache still was so seme. 

Organ ■ 


About Tartufie? 


And how 
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Donne 

He su{^>ed alone, before her* 
And unctuously ate up two partridges, 

As well as half a leg o* mutton, deviled. 

Organ 

Poor manl 

Donne 

All night she couldn't get a wink 
Of sle^ die fever racked her so; and we 
Had to sit up with her till daylight. 


Organ 


About Tartude? 

Dorine 


How 


Gendy incliiMd to slumber. 
He left the table, went into his room. 

Got himself straight into a good warm bed. 

And slept quite undisturbed until next morning. 


Organ 

Poor man! 

Dorine 

At last she let us all persuade her. 
And got up courage to be bled; and then 
She was reeved at once. 


Tartufie? 


Organ 


And howdiouc 


Dorine 


He {ducked up courage im>{)erly, 
Bravdy entrenched his soul against all evils. 
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And, to re{dace the blood that she had lost, 

He drank at breakfast four huge draughts of wine. 

Organ 

Poor man! 

Dorine 

So now they both are dtnng well; 

And I’ll go straightway and inform my mistress 
How pleased you are at her recovery. 

SCENB VI 
Orgon, Cti^NTB 

Cleante 

Brother, she ridicules you to your face; 

And I, though I don’t want to make you angry. 

Must tell you candidly that she’s quite right. 

Was such infatuation ever heard of? 

And can a man to-day have charms to make you 
Forget all else, relieve his poverty, 

Give him a home^ and then . . . ? 

Orgon 

Stop there, good brother. 
You do not know the man you’re speaking of. 

Cleante 

Since you will have it so, I do not know him; 

But after all, to tell what sort of man 
He is . . . 

Orgon 

Dear brother, you’d be charmed to know him; 
Your raptures over him would have no end. * ^ 

He IS a man ... t^dio ... ahl ... m fact ... a t u a n 
Whoever does his will, knows perfect peace. 

And counts the whole world dse, as so mu^ dung. 
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His converse has cran^ocmed me quke; he sveam 
My heart horn every frienddiip^ teaches me 
To have no love for anydiing on earth; 

And I could see my brother, children, mother, 
And wife, all die, and never care — a snap. 

ClSante 

Your feelings are humane, I must say, bratherl 

Orgoff 

Ah! If you’d seen him, as I saw him first. 

You would have loved him just as much as I 
He came to churdi each day, with contrite mien. 
Kneeled, on both knees, right opposite my plac^ 
And drew the eyes of all the congregation. 

To watch the fervour of his prayers to heaven; 
With deep-drawn sighs and great ej^ulations. 
He humbly kissed the earth at every moment; 

And when I left the church, he ran before me 
To give me holy water at the door. 

1 learned Ms poverty, and who he was, 

By questioning Ms servant, who is like him. 

And gave him gifts; but in Ms modesty 
He always wanted to return a part. 

"It is too much,” he’d say, “too much by half; 

I am not worthy of your pity.” Then, 

When 1 refused to take it back, he’d go. 

Before my eyes, and give it to the poor. 

At length hmven bade me take him to my hom^ 
And ancethat day, all seems to prosper here. 

He censures everytMng, and for my sake 
He even takes great interest in my wife; - 
He lets me know who ogies her, and seems 
Six times as jealous as I am mysdf . 

You’d not bdeve how far his zeal can go: 

He calls himself a sinner just for trifles; 

The merest notMng is eo diode Mm; . 
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So modi so, that the other day 1 heard him 
Accuse himself for having, while at {vayor. 

In too much anger caught and killed a flea. 

CUttote 

Zounds, brodier, you are mad, I thinki Or else 
You’re making sport of me, with such a speech. 

What are you driving at with all this nonsense . . . ? 

Organ 

&‘other, your language smacks of atheism; 

And 1 suspect your soul’s a little tainted 
Therewith. I’ve preached to you a score of times 
That you’ll draw down some judgment on your head. 

Cleante 

That is the usual strain of all your kind; 

They must have eva 7 one as blind as they. 

They call you atheist if you have good eyes; 

And if you don’t adore thdur vain grimaces. 

You’ve neither faith nor care for sacred things. 

No, no; such talk can’t frighten me; I know 
What I am saying; heaven sees my heart. 

We’re not the dupes of all ycnu' canting mummers; 
There are folse heroes — and false devotees; 

And as true heroes never are die ones - 

Who make much ntnse abcHit their deeds of honour. 

Just so true devotees^ whom we diotfld fdlow. 

Are not the ones who make so tmnAt vain diow. 
Whatl Will you find no dif^nwoce betw ee n 
Hypocrisy and genuine dewHttness? 

And will you treat ^em both aliks^ and pay 
The sdf-same honour bosh to mailu and foiM , 

Set mtifice haide nncerky. 

Confuse die semblano? with reaSty, 

Esteem a phantom a hvii^pemca^ 
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And counterfeit as good as honest coin? 

Men, for the most part, are strange creatures, trtilyl 
You never find them keep the golden mean; 

The limits of good sense, too narrow for them. 
Must always be passed by, in each direction; 

They often spoil the noblest things, because 
They go too far, and push them to extremes. 

I merely say this by the way, good brother. 

Orgon 

You are the sole expounder of the doctrine; 
Wisdom shall die with you, no doubt, good brother. 
You are the only wise, the sole enlightened. 

The oracle, the Cato, of our age. 

All men, compared to you, are downright fools. 

Cleante 

I’m not the sole expounder of the doctrine. 

And vrisdom shall not die with me, good brother. 
But this I know, though it be all my knowledge^ 
That there’s a difference ’twixt false and true. 

And as I find no kind of hero more 
To be admired than men of true religion. 

Nothing more noble or more beautiful 
Than is the holy zeal of true devoutness; 

Just so I think there’s naught more odious 
Than whited sepulchres of outward unction. 

Those barefaced charlatans, those hireling zealots. 
Whose sacril^ous, treacherous pret«ice 
Deceives at will, and with impimity 
Makes mockery of all that men hold sacred; 

Men who, enslaved to selfish interests, - 
Make trade and merchandise of godliness. 

And try to purchase iniluence and office 
Widi false eye-rollings and affected raptures; 

Those men, I say, who with uncommon zeal 
Seek their own fortunes on tlte road to heaven; 
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Who, skilled in prayer, have always much to ask. 

And live at court to preach retirement; 

Who reconcile religion with their vices. 

Are quick to anger, vengeful, Ruthless, tricky. 

And, to destroy a man, will have the boldness 
To call their private grudge the cause of heaven; 

All the more dangerous, since in their anger 
They use against us weapons men revere. 

And since they make the world applaud their passion. 
And seek to stab us with a sacred sword. 

There are too many of this canting kind. 

Still, the sincere are easy to distinguish; 

And many splendid patterns may be found. 

In our own time, before our very eyes 
Look at Ariston, Periandre, Oronte, 

Alcidamas, Clitandre, and Polydore; 

No one denies their, claim to true religion; 

Yet theyVe no braggadocios of virtue. 

They do not make insufferable display. 

And their religion*s human, tractable; 

They are not always Judging all our actions. 

They’d think such Judgment savoured of presumption; 
And, leaving pride of words to other men, 

’Tis by their deeds alone they censure ours. 

£vil appearances find little credit 

With them; they even incline to think the best 

Of others. No caballers, no intriguers. 

They mind the business of their own right living* 

They don’t attack a sinner tooth and nail. 

For sin’s the only object of their hatred; 

Nor are they over-zealous to attempt 

Far more in heaven’s behalf than heaven would have ’ 

That is my kind of man, that is true living. 

That is the pattern we should set ourselves. 

Your fellow was not fashioned on this model; 

You’re quite sincere in boasting of his zeal; 

But you’re deceived, 1 think, by fidse pretences* 
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Organ 

My dear good brother4n-law, have you quite done? 


Yes. 


CUante 

Organ - 

Fm your humble servant. 
{Starts to go.) 


CUante 

Just a word. 

Well drop that odier subject. But you knovtr 
Valere has had the promise of your daughter. 


Yes. 


Orgoif 

CUante 

You had named the happy day. 


Orgon 

CUante 

Then why put off the celd[>ration of k? 


Tis true. 


Orgon 

I can’t say. 

CUsm$e 

Can you have some ocher {dan 

Orgon 
Perhaps. 

CUante 

You inean to break your w(^d ? 


In mind? 
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Orgpn 

1 don’t say that. 

CUante 

1 Iiope no obstacle 

Can ke^ you from perfonning what you’ve promised. 
Organ 

Well, that depends. 

CUante 

Why must you beat about? 
Valfre has sent me here to setde matters. 


Organ 

Heaven be praised! 

Cleante 

What answer shall I take him? 


Orgpn 

Why, anything you please. 

Cleante 

But we must know 

Your plans. Whsrt are they? 

Orgpn 


0£ Heaven. 


I diall do the will 
Gimnte 


Come, be serious. You’ve given 
Your promise to Val^. Now w31 you keep it? 

Organ 

Good-bye. 

CUante {tdone) 

fBs ]bve^ methinks^ has much to £ear; 
I mnttgoiethKBalKWw what’s h^peniiqg here. 
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Acrn 


Scene I 

Qrgon, Marianb 


Now, Mariane. 


Organ 

Mariane 
Yes, father? 


A secret* 


Organ 


Come; I’ll tell you 


Mariane 

Yes . . . What are you looking for? 


Organ (halting inta a small claset-raam) 

To see there’s no one there to spy upon us; 
That little closet’s mighty fit to hide in. 
There! We’re all right now. Mariane, in you 
I’ve always found a daughter dutiful 
And gende. So I’ve always loved you dearly. 


Mariane 

I’m grateful for your fatherly aflecdon. 


Organ 

Well spoken, daughter. Now, prove you deserve it 
By doing as 1 wish in all respects. 

Mariane 

To do so is the height of my ambition* 


Organ 

Eaccdl^t wdL What say you o£-**Tartu£Fe? 
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Mariane 

Who? I? 

Orgon 

Yes, you. Look to it how you answer. 
Mariane 

Why! 1*11 say of him — anything you please. 


SCBKB II 

Orgon, Mariane; IDorine {coming in quietly and stand- 
ing behind Orgon, so that he does not see her) 


Orgon 

Well spoken. A good girl. Say then, my daughter. 
That all his person shines with noble merit. 

That he has won your heart, and you would like 
To have him, by my choice, become your husband. 
Eh? 


Eh? 


Mariane 


Orgon 

What say you? 


What? 


Mariane 

Please, what did you say ? 
Orgon 

Mariane 

Surely I mistook you^ w? 

Orgon 

How now? 
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Marime 

Who is it, father, you would have me say 
Has won my heart, and 1 would like to have 
Become my husband, by your choice? 

Organ 

Tartufie. 


Mariane 

But, father, I protest it isn’t true! 

Why should you make me tell this dreadful lie? 

Organ 

Because I mean to have it be the truth. 

Let this suffice for you: I’ve settled it. 

Mariane 

What, father, you would • • • ? 

Organ 

Yes, child. I’m resolved 

To graft Tartuffe into my family. 

So he must be your husband. That I’ve settled. 

And since your duty • • • 

{Seeing Dcaine) 

What are you doing there? 
Your curiosity is keen, my girl. 

To make you come eavesdropping on us so. 

Dtnrine 

Upon my word, I don’t know how die rumour 
Got started — ^if ’twas guess-work or mere chance — 

But I had heard already of this match, 

Andsmted it as utter stuff and mmsense. 
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Organ 

Whatl Is the thing incredible? 

Oortnc 

So much so 

I don*t believe it even from yourseLI^ sir. 


Organ 

I know a way to make you credit it. 


Darine 

No, no, you*re telling us a fairy tale! 

Organ 

I'm telling you just what will happen shortly* 


Stuff! 


Organ 

IDaughter, what I say is in good earnest* 


Oorine 

There, there, don’t take your father sraously; 
He’s fooling. 

Organ 

But 1 teU you • • • 


Darina 

They won’t believe you. 


No^ No use. 


Organ 

If 1 let my anger « • • 
Darina 

Well, then» we 4o JMBeve you| and die worse 
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For you it is. What! Can a grown-up man 
With that «cpanse of beard across his fa» 

Be tnad enough to want . . . ? 

Organ 

You hark to me: 

You’ve taken on yomself here iotthis house 

A sort of free familiarity 

That I don’t lik^ I tell you frankly, girl. 

Dorine 

'There, there, let’s not get angry, sir, I you. 
But are you making game of everybody? 

Your daughter’s not cut out for bigot’s meat; 

And he has more important things to think of. 
Besides, what can you gain by such a match? 

How can a man of wealth, like you, go choose 
A wretched vagabond for son-in-law ? 

Organ 

You hold your tongue. And know, the less he has, 
'The better cause have we to honour him. 

His poverty is honest poverty; 

It should exalt him more than worldly grandeur. 
For he has let himself be robbed of all, 

‘Through careless disregard of temporal things 
And fixed attachment to the things eternal. 

My help may set him on his feet again. 

Win back his property — a fair estate 

He has at hom^ so I’m informed — and prove him 

For what he is, a true-born gentleman. 

Dorine 

Yes, so he says himsdf. Such vanity 
But ill accords with pious living, sir. 

*The man who cares for holiness alone 
Should not so loudly boast his name and birth; 
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The humble ways o£ genuine devouti^ess 
Brook not so much display of earthly pride. 

Why should he be so vain? ... But I offend you: 
Let’s leave his rank, then, — take the man hims^t 
Can you without compunction give a man 
Like him possession of a girl like her? 

Think what a scandal’s sure to come of itl 
Virtue is at the mercy of the i^tes. 

When a girl’s married to a man she hates; 

The best intent to live an honest woman 
Depends upon the husband’s being hiunan. 

And men whose brows are pointed at afar 
May thank themselves their wives are what they are. 
For to be true is more than woman can. 

With husbands built upon a certain plan; 

And he who weds his child against her will 
Owes heaven account for it, if she do ill. 

Think then what perils wait on your design. 

Organ {to Mariams) 

Sol 1 must learn what’s what from her, you seel 
Dorine 

You might do worse than follow my advice. 

Organ 

Daughter, we can’t waste time upon this nonsense; 

I know what’s good for you, and I’m your father. 
True^ I had promised you to young Vad^; 

But, first, they tell me he’s inclined to gamble^ 

And then, I fear his faith is not quite sound. 

I haven’t noticed that he’s regular 
At church. 

'Dorine 

You’d have him run there just when you do. 
like those wlm go on purpose to be seen? 
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Orgon 

X dMi’t ask your ojunioa on the matter. 

In shorty the other is in Heaven’s best graces^ 

And that is riches quite beyond ocnnpare. 

This matdi will l»ing you every foy you long Bor; 

’Twill be all steqjed in sweetnesr and delight. 

You’ll live together, in your hdthful loves, 

Like two sweet children, like two turtle-doves; 

You’ll never ^ to quarrel, scold, or teas^ 

And you may do widi him whate’er you please. 

Dorine 

With him? Do naught but give him horns, I’ll warrant. 
Orgon 

Out on thee^ wench! 

Dorine 

I tdl you he’s cut out for’t; 
Ifowever great your daughter’s virtue sir. 

His destiny is sure to prove the stronger. 

Orgon 

Have done with interrupting. Ibid your tongue. 

Don’t poke your nose in other people’s buaness. 

Dorine (She keeps interrupting him, just as he turns and 
starts to speak *** ^ daughter), 

K I makefadd, ar, ’ds £or your own good. 

Orgon 

You’re too codons; pray you, hold your ttmgue. 

Dorine 

’Us love d you . . * 

Orgon 

X want none o£ your love. 
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Dorine 

Then 1 will love you in your own delate. 
Organ 

You will» eh? 


Dorine 

Yes, your honour^s dear to me; 
1 can’t endure to see you made the butt 
Of all men’s ridicule. 


Organ 

Won’t you be still? 
Dorine 

’Twould be a sin to let you make this match. 

Organ 

Won’t you be still, 1 say, you impudent viper! 
Dorine 

What! you are piou^ and you lose your temper ? 
Organ 

I’m all wrought up, with your confounded nonsense; 
Now, once for all, 1 tell you bold your tongue. 

Dorine 

Then miun’s the word; I’ll take k out in thinking. 
Organ 

*Ihink all you please; but not a syllable 

To me about it, or . . • you understand! ^ 

(Turning to his daughter.} 

As a wise fatk^, I’ve conssdered all 
With due ddliberis^on. 
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Dorine 


111 gonaad 


If I can’t speak. 

(She stops the instant he turns tus head^ 
Organ 

Though h^s' no lady’s man> 
Taitu^ is wdl enough . . . 

Dorine 

A pretty phizi 

Organ 

So that, although you may not care at all 
For his best qualities . . . 

Dorine 

A handsome dowryl 

(Orgpn turns and stands in front of her, with 
arms folded, eyeing her^ 

Were I in her place, any man should rue it 
Who married me by force, that’s mighty certain; 

I’d let him know, and that within a week, 

A woman’s vengeance isn’t far to seek. 

Organ (to Dobine) 

So— nothing that I say has any weight? 

Dorine 

Eh? What’s wrong now? I didn’t speak to you. 
Organ 

What were you doing? 

Dorine 

Talking to myselE 
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Organ 

OhI Very well. (Aside.) Her monstrous impudence 

Must be chastised with one good slap in the face. 

(He stands ready to stride her, and, each time he speaks 
to Ms daughter, he glances toward her; hut she stands 
still and says not a word.)* 

Organ 

Daughter, you must approve of my design. . . . 

Think of this husband ... I have chosen for you. . • 

(To Dounb) 

Why don’t you talk to yourself? 

Dorine 

Nothing to say. 

Organ 

One litde word more. 

Dorine 

Oh, no, thanks. Not now. 

Organ 

Sur^ I’d have caught you. 

Dorine 

Faith, I’m no sudi feoL 

^ As given at the Com4die fran^aise, the action is as follows: While Qtgon says* 
**You must approve of my design,’* Dorine is making signs to Mariane to resist hb 
orders; Orgon turns around suddenly; but Dorine quickly changes her gesture and 
with i^e hand which she had lifted calmly arranges her hair and her cap. Orgon. 
goes on, "Think of the husband . . and stops before the middle of his sentence 
to turn and catch die beginning of Dorine’s gesture; but be b too quick thb dme, 
Dorine stands looking at hb furious countenance with a sweet and gentle expres- 
sion. He turns and goes on, and the obednate Dorine again lifts her haM behind hb 
shoulder to urge Manane to resbtance: thb time he catches her; but jusfe as he swings 
hb shoulder to give her the promised blow, she stops him by chan|^g ,thd intent of 
her gesture, and carefully pidctng bom die top of hb sleeve a bit A which she 
holds carefully between her dnprs, then blows into the air, and watches intendy as it 
mts awiqr. Orgon b paralysed by her innocence of expression, and compdbd to lude 
hb ragew— ’R^gito, he Tmuffe da ComHims. 
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Organ 

So, dau^ter, now dbedieiKe is the word; 

You must accept my cbmce with reverence. 

Dorine (running away) 

You’d never catch me marryingpsvfbh a creature. 
Organ (ftainging Air hand at her and missing her) 

Daushter, you’ve sudh a pesdloit hussy there 
I can’t live with her longer, without sin. 

I can’t discuss things in the state I’m in. 

My mind’s so flustered by her insolent talk. 

To calm myseli^ I must go take a walk. 


ScENB III 
Marians, Dorinb 

Dorine 

Say, have you lost the tongue from out your head? 
And must I speak your r61e from A to Zed? 

You let them broach a project that’s ihsurd. 

And don’t oppose it with a single wordl 

Mariane 

What can I do? My &ther is the master. 


Dorine 

Do? Everything^ to ward ofl such disaster. 
Mariane 

But what? - 

Dorine 

Tdl him one <k>esn’t love by proxy; 
Tdfl him you’ll marry £ar yourself not him; 

SSnce you’re the one whcan the thing is don^ 

You are the tme, not he> the man must please; 
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If Jiis Tartuffe has charmed him so, why let him 
Just marry him himsdf— no one will hinder. 

Mamne 

A hither’s rights are such, it seems to me^ 

That I could never dare to say a word. 

Dorine 

Come, talk it out. Valm has asked your hand: 
Now do you love him, pray, or do you not? 

Mariane 

Dorine! How can you wrong my love so much. 
And ask me such a question? Have I not 
A hundred times laid bare my heart to you? 

Do you not know how ardently I love him? 

Dorine 

How do 1 know if heart and words agree. 

And if in honest truth you really love him? 

Mariane 

Dcnine, you wrong me greatly if you doubt it; 

I’ve shown my inmost feelings, all too plainly. 

Dorine 

So then, you love him? 

Mariane 

Yes, devotedly. 

Dorine 

And he returns your love^ s^pturently? 


I think so. 


Mariane 
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Dorine 

And you both alike are eager 
To be well married to each other? 

Mttriane 

Surely. 

Dorine 

Then what’s your plan about this other match? 
Mariane 

To kill myself, if it is forced upon me* 

Dorine 

Good! That’s a remedy I hadn’t thought of. 

Just die, and everything will be all right. 

This medicine is marvellous, indeed! 

It drives me mad to hear folk talk such nonsense. 


Mariane 

Oh dear, Dorine, you get in such a temper! 
You have no sympathy for people’s troubles. 

Dorine 

I have no sympathy when folk talk nonsense. 
And flatten out as you do, at a pinch. 

Mariane 

But what can you expect? — ^if one is timid? — 
Dorine ^ 

But what is love worth, if it has no courage? 
Mariane 

Am 1 not constant in my love for him? 

Is’t not his place to win me from my father? 
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Donne 

But if your father is a crazy fool. 

And quite bewitched with his Tartuffe? And breaks 
His bounden word? Is that your lover’s fault? 

Mariane 

But shall I publicly refuse and scorn 

This match, and make it plain that Fm in love? 

Shall I cast off for him, whate’er he be, 

Womanly modesty and filial duty? 

You ask me to display my love in public • • • ? 

Dorine 

No, no, I ask you nothing. You shall be 
Mister Tartuffe’s; why, now I think of it, 

I should be wrong to turn you from this marriage. 
What cause can I have to oppose your wishes? 

So fine a match! An excellent good match! 

Mister Tartuffe! Oh ho! No mean proposal! 

Mister Tartuffe, sure, take it all in all, 

Is not a man to sneeze at — oh, by no means! 

’Tis no small luck to be his happy spouse. 

The whole world joins to sing his praise already; 

He’s noble — ^in his parish; handsome too; 

Red ears and high complexion — oh, my lud! 

You’ll be too happy, sure, with him for husband. 

Mariane 

Oh dear! . . . 

Dorine 

What joy and pride will fill your heart 
To be the bride of such a handsome fellow! 

Mariane 

Oh, stop, I beg you; try to fitid some way 
To help break off the match. 1 qmte give in, 

Vm ready to do anything you say. 
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Dome 

No, no, a dangler moit obey ber fadiw. 

Though he should want to tnake her wed a monkey. 
Beades, your fate is fine. What mild be faetterl 
You’ll take the stagecoach to his little village. 

And find it full of uncles and .cousins. 

Whose conversation will delight you. Then 
Yoiill be presented in their best society. 

You’ll even go to call, by way of welcome 
On Mrs. BaOifi, Mrs. Tax-Collector, 

Who’ll patronise you mth a folding-stool. 

Ihere, once a year, at carnival, you’ll have— 

Perhaps— a ball; with orchestra^-two bag-pipes; 

And sometimes a trained ape, and Punch and Judy; 
Tbougfi if your hu^and . . . 

Mariane 

Oh, you’ll kill me. Please 
Contrive to hdp me out with your advice. 

Donne 

I thank you kindly. 

Mariane 

OhI Dorine,Ibegyou . . . 

Dorine 

To serve you right, this marriage must go through* 
Mariane 

Dear ^11 

Dorine 

No. 


Mariane 

UlsaylloveValke... 
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Dorine 

No, no* Taztufie’s your man, and you shall taste him* 
Mariane 

You know IVe always trusted you; now help me « • • 
Dordne 

No, you shall be, my faith! TartufBfied. 

Mariane 

Well, then, since youVe no pity for my fate 
Let me take counsel only of despair; 

It will advise and help and give me courage; 

There’s one sure cure, I know, for all my troubles* 

{She starts to go.) 

Corine 

There, there! Come back. 1 can’t be angry long* 

1 must take pity on you, after all. 

Mariane 

Oh, don’t you see, Dorine, if I must bear 
This martyrdom, 1 certainly shall die. 

Dorine 

Now don’t you fret* We’ll surely find some way. 
To hinder this . . * But here’s Val«re, your lover. 

SCENB IV 

Vaises, Marians, Dc»xn£ 

Valere 

Madam, a piece of news — quite new to me — 

Has just come out, and very fine it is* 

What pieoe of news ? 
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Valire 

Your marriage wkh Tartu& 
Mttriane 

Us true my father hasriiis plan in mind. 

Vdire 

Your bther, madam . . . 

Mariane 

Yes, he’s changed his plan^\ 
And did biK now propose it to me. 

• Valire 

Whatl 

Seriously? 

Mariane 

Yes, he was serious, 

And openly insisted on the match. 

Valire 

And what’s your resolution in the matter, 

Madam? 

Mariane 
I don’t know. 

Valire 

That’s a pretty answer. 

You don’t know? 

Mariane 

No. 

Valire 

No? 

Mariane 

What do you adtdse? ^ 
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Valire 

I? My advice is, marry him, by all tnean«T 
Mariane 

That’s your advice? 

Vdtire 

Yes. 

Mariane 

Do you mean it? 




Valh^e 

Surdy. 

A s{dendid choice^ and worthy your acceptance. 
Mariane 

Oh, very well, sir! I shall take your counseL 
Valire 

You’ll find no trouble taking I warrant. 

Mariane 

No more than you did giving it, be sure. 

Valire 


I gave it, truly, to oblige you, madam. 

Mariane 

And I shall take it to oblige you, sir. 


Dorine {withdrawing to the bac\ of the stage) 
Let’s see vdiat this affair will come to. 

Valire 

So, 

‘^Tliat is your love? And it was all decdt 
When you ... 
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Marime 

I beg you, say no m(»eo£ tbat. 

You told squarely, ar, I should accept 
The hudiand that is offered me; and I 
Will tdl you squardy that I mean to do so^ 

Since you have giv«i m^e this ^6bd advice. 

Valire 

Don’t shield yourself with talk of my advice. 

You had your mind made up, that’s evident; 

And now you’re snatching at a trifling pretesc 
To justify the breaking of your word. 

Mariane 

Exactly so. 

VdHre 

Of course it is; your heart 
Has never known true love for me. 

Mariane 

Alas! 

You’re free to think so, if you please. 

VaUre 

Ye8,yes^ 

I’m free to think so; and my outraged love 
May yet fmestall you in your perfidy. 

And offer elsewhere both my heart and hand. 

Mariane 

No doubt of k; the love your high deserts 
Miy win . . . 

VOire 

Good Lmd, have done udth my desotsf 
I know 1 have but few, uui you have proved tt. 

But I may find more kindness in another; 
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I know o£ someone who’ll xK>t be ashamed 
To take your leavings, and make up my loss. 

Mariane 

The loss is not so great; you’ll easily 
Console yourself comfdetely for this change. 

Valere 

I’ll try my best, that you may wdl believe. 

When we’re forgotten by a woman’s heart. 

Our pride is challenged; we, too, must forget; 

Or if we cannot, must at least pretend to. 

No other way can man such baseness prove. 

As be a lover scorned, and still in love. 

Mariane 

In faith, a high and qoble sentiment. 

Valire 

Yes; and it’s one that all men must api^ove. 

What! Would you have me keep my love aliv^ 
And see you fly into another’s arms 
Before my very eyes; and never offer 
To someone dse the heart diuit you had scorned ? 

Mariane 

Oh, no^ indeed! For my part, I could v»sh 
That it were done already. 

Valire 

What! You wish it? 


Yes. 


Mariane 


VaHre 

Hiis is insuh heaped on injury; 
ni go at <mee and do as ymi dedre. 

(He talfesa step or tmo as if ga aetfegh) 
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Mariane 

Oh, very well then. 

Valere {turning bacX) 

But remember this. 

*Twas you that drove me to this* desperate pass. 

Mariane 

Of course. 

Valere {turning bac\ again) 

And in the plan that I have formed 
I only follow your example. 

Mariane 

Yes. 

Valere {at the door) 

Enough; you shall be punctually obeyed. 

Mariane 

So much the better. 

Valere {coming bac\ again) 

This is once for all. 

Mariane 

So be it, then. 

Valere {He goes toward the door, but just as he reaches 
it, turns around) 

Eh? 

Mariane 

What? 

Vdlire 

You didn*t call me? 

Mariane 

I? You are dreaming. 
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VaUre 


Very well, Fm gone. 


Madam, lEarewdL 

{fie ufdllfs dowly away^ 


Mariane 

Farewdl, sir. 


Dorine 

I must say 

You’ve lost your senses and both gone clean da£tl 
Fve let you fight it out to the end o’ the chapter 
To see how far the thing could go. Oho, there. 

Mister Val^el 

{She goes and seizes him by the arm, to stop turn. He 
maizes a great show of resistance^ 

Vtdire 

What do you want, Dorine? 


Come here. 


Dorine 

Vatire 


No, no, Fm quite beside mysdf. 
Don’t hinder me from doing as she wishes. 


Stopl 


Dorine 

Valere 

No. You se^ Fm fixed, resolved, determined. 


Dorine 

Sol 

Manane (aside) 

Since my presence pains him, makes him go^ 
I’d better go mysd^ and leave hkn free. 
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Dorine (leeviitg VaHmm, and running after Makians) 
Now t’otberl Where are you going? 

Mariane 

Let me be. 

Dorine • 

Come back. 

Mariane 

No, no, it isn’t any use. 

Vtdere (aside") 

*Ti8 clear the sight ctf me is torture to hor; 

No doubt, t’were better I should free her from it. 

Dorine {leaving "MMOKSt^nd running after VALkaa) 
Same thing again! Deuce take you both, I say. 

Now stop yoiur fooling; come here^ you; and you. 

(She pulls first one, then the other, toward the middle 
of the staged 

'Vtdere (to Dorins) 

What’s your idea? 

Mtuiane (to Dorine) 

What can you mean to do? 

Dorine 

Set you to rights, and pull you out o’ the scrape. 

(To VAliRE) 

Are you ({lute mad, to quarrd with her now? 

"Vatire 

Didn’t you hear the things she said to me? 

Dorine (to Marians) 

Are you quite mad, to get in such a pas^n? 
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Mariaae 

Didn’t you see the way he treated me? 

Dorine 

Fools, both of you. 

(To Vai2kb) 

She thinks of nothing else 
But to keep i^th with you, I vouch £ar it. 

(To Marians) 

And he loves none but you, and longs for nothing 
But just to marry you, I stake my life on’t. 

Mariane (to VaiIsb) 

Why did you give me such, advice then, pray? 

VMre (to Marians) 

Why ask for my advice on such a matter? 

Dorine 

You both are daft, 1 tdl you. Here, your hands. 

(To VaiJre) 

Com^ yours. 

Valere (giving Dcsunb his hand) 

What for? 

Dorine (to Marians) 

Now, yours. 

Mariane (giving Dorinb her hand) 

But what’s die use? 

Dorine 

Oh, quick now, come along. 'Ihere^ both ci. you — 

You love each other bettor than you thiidc. * ^ 

(VaiiteB ttnd Marians hold each other's hands some 
time tveUtont loo^ing at each other,) 
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Valire {at last turning toward Mariane) 

Gome» don’t be so ungradous now about k; 

■iLook at a man as if you didn’t bate him. 

(Mariane loo\s sideways toward Vaure, with just a hit 
of a smile.) 

Dorine . <- 

My faith and troth, what fools these lovers bel 
Vdere (to Marune) 

But come now, have I not a just complaint? 

And truly, are you not a wicked creature 
To take delight in saying what would pain me? 

Mariane 

And are you not yourself the most ungrateful . . . ? 
Dorine 

Leave this discussion till anodier time; 

Now, think how you’ll stave off this plaguey marriage. 

hiariane 

Then tell us how to go about it. 


Dorine 

We’ll try all sorts of ways. 


Well, 


(To Maruke) 

Your father’s daft; 

(To Valbrs) _ 

This plan is nonsense. 

(To Marune) 

You had better huimnir 
'i£s notions by a sohblance of consult. 
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So that in case of danger, you can still 
Find means to block the marriage by delay* 

If you gain time, the rest is easy, trust me. ^ 

One day you’ll fool them with a sudden illness ' 
Causing delay; another day, ill omens: 

You’ve met a funeral, or broke a mirror. 

Or dreamed of muddy water* Best of all. 

They cannot marry you to anyone 
Without your saying yes. But now, methinks. 

They mustn’t find you chattering together* 

(To Valere) 

You, go at once and set your friends at work 
To make him keep his word to you; while we 
Will bring the brother’s influence to bear. 

And get the step*-mother on our side, too. 

Good-bye. 

Valerc {to Maiuane) 

Whatever efforts we may make. 

My greatest hope, be sure, must rest on you. 

Marianc {to VaiAre) 

I cannot answer for my father’s whims; 

But no one save Valere shall ever have me* 

Val^e 

You thrill me through with joy! Whatever comes . • 
Dorinc 

Oho! These lovers! Never done with prattling! 
Now go. 

Valere {starting to go, and coming bac\ again) 

One last word * * « 

Dorine 

What a gaU>le and podm! 
Be off I By this door, you. Arid you, by t’other. 

{She pushes them off, by the shotdd^s, in opposite 
directions^ 
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ACT in 
ScBNB I 

Damis, Dounb 
Damis 

May lightning strike me dead^this very instant* 
May I be everywhere proclaimed a scoundrdi. 

If any reverence or power diall smp me. 

And if I don't do straightway something desperate! 

Dorine 

I beg you, moderate this towering passion; 

Your father did but merely moxtion it. 

Not all things riuit are talked of turn to facts; 

The road is long, sometimes, from plans to acts. 

"Damis 

No, I must end this paltry fellow's plots, 

And he riiall hear from me a truth or two. 

Dorine 

Soho! Go slow now. Juft you leave the fellow — 
Your father too — ^in your step-mother’s hands. 

She has some influence with this Tartufie, 

He makes a point of heeding all she says. 

And I suspeot that he is fond of her. 

Wotfld God 'twere true! — ^Twould be the height of 
humour 

Now, she has sent for him, in your behalf. 

To sound him on this marriage, to find out 
What his ideas are, and to riiow him plainly - 
What troubles he may cav»^ if he persists 
In giving oountenaiKe to this design. 

His man says; he’s at prayers, I mustn’t see him, - 
But likewise says, he^ presmdy be down. 

$o with you, and ht me wait for him. 
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Damis 

1 may be piesent at this interview. 

Dorine 

'No, nol They must be left alcme. 


Damis 

So much as speak to him. 


1 


Dorine 

Go onl We know you 

And your high tantrums. Just the way to ^x>il thingsl 
Be off. 

'Damis 

No, I must see.— 1*11 keep my temper. 

Dorine 

Out on you, what a plague! He*s coming. Hide! 
(Damis goes and hides in the dhset at the hae\ 
of the staged) 

ScBNB n 

Taktuffe, Dcuokb 

Tartuffe {speaking to his vtdet, off the stage, as soon as 
he sees Dorine is there) 

Lawrence, put up my haircloth shirt and scourge 
And pray that Heaven may shed its light tq>on you. 

If any come to see me, say I’m gone 
To shaze my alms among the prisoners. 

Dorine iaside) 

What afiectation and what showing offi 
Tartttffe 

What do 3^1 want wi& me? 
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Donne 


To tell you . . . 


Tartuffe {talking a handkerchief from his pocifet) 

Ah! 

Before you speak, pray take duahandkerdiieEi 


What? 


Dorine 

Torture 


Cover up that bosom, which I can’t 
Endure to look on. Things like that offend 
Our souls, and fill our minds with sinful thou^ts. 


Dorine 

Are you so tender to temptation, then. 

And has the flesh such power upon your senses ? 
I'don’t know how you get in such a heat; 

For my part, I am not so prone to lust. 

And I could see you stripped from head to foot. 
And all your hide not tempt me in the least. 


Tartuffe 

Show in your ^eech some little modesty. 

Or I must instantly take leave of you. 

Dorine 

No, no, ni leave you to yourself; Fve only 
One thing to say: Madam will soon be down. 
And be^ the favotur of a word with you. 

Tartuffe 

Ah! Willingly. 

Dorine {aside') 

How gentle all at oncel 
My faidb, I sdll bdkve I’ve hit upon it. 
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Tartuffe 

Will she coaoe. soon? 

‘Dorine 

I think I hear her now. 
Yes, here she is herself; I’ll leave you with her. 

Scene III 
EukcntE, Tartuffe 

Torture 

May Heaven’s overflowing kindness ever 
Give you good health of body and of soul, 

And bless your days according to the wi^es 
And prayers of its most humble votary I 

. Entire 

I’m very grateful for your pious wishes. 

But let’s sit dovtm, so we may talk at ease. 

Tartu ffe (after sitting down) 

And how are you recovered from your illness? 

Elmire (sitting down also) 

Quite wdl; the fever soon let go ks hold. 

Tartuffe 

My prayers, I fear, have not sufficient merit 
To have drawn down this favour from on high; 
But each entreaty that I made to Heaven 
Had for its object your recovery. 

Elmire 

You’rp too solicitous on my bdialf. 

Torture 

We could not cdierish your dear health too much; 
I would have given mine^ to he^ restore it. 
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Elmire 

That’s pushing Christian charity tsoo feir; 

1 owe you many thanks for so much kindness. 

TM^uffe 

I do far less for you than you deserve. 

Elmire 

There is a matter that 1 wished to speak of 
In private; I am glad there’s no one here 
To listen. 

Tartu ffe 

Madam» I am overjoyed. 

’Tis sweet to find myself alone with you. 

This is an opportunity I’ve asked 
Of Heaven, many a time; till now, in vain. 

Elmire 

All that I wish, is just a word from you. 

Quite frank and open, hiding nothing from me. 

(Damis, without their seeing him, opens the closet door 
halfway.) 

Tartuffe 

I too could wish, as Heaven’s especial favour. 

To lay my soul quite open to your eyes^ 

And swear to you, the trouble that 1 made 
About those visits which your charms attract. 

Does not result from any hatred toward you. 

But rather &om a passionate devotion, 

And purest motives . . • 

Elmur 

Thstt is how I take it, 

I think ’tis my salvadon that concerns you* 

Tartuffe {pressing her finger tips) 

Madam, *tis so; and stidb is my devotioa i. • • 
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Ehmre 

Ouch! but you squeeze too hard. 

Tartuffe 

Excess of zeaL 

In -no way could I ever mean to hurt yoi^ 

And I’d as soon . . . 

(He puts his hand on her Ifnee^ 

Entire 

What’s your hand doinj; there? 
Tartuffe 

Feding your gown; the scuff is very soft. 

Elmire 

Let I beg you; I am very ticklish. 

(She moves her chair away, and Tabtupfb brings his 
nearer^ 

Tartuffe (handling the lace yokfi of Elmob’s dress) 
Dear me how wonderful in workmanship 
This lace is! They do marvels, nowadays; 

Things of all kin^ were never b^ter tnade. 

Elmire 

Yes^ very true. But let us come to business. 

They say my htuband means to break his word. 

And marry Mariane to you. Is’c so? 

Tartuffe 

He did hint some such thing; but trtdy. madam. 
That’s not the happiness Fm yeruming after; 

I see dsewhere tte suveet oompelHng diarms 
Of such a joy as fills my every wi^ 

Elmire 

You mean you cannot love tmestrial thu^. 
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The Heart within my bosom is not stones 
Elmire 

I well believe your sighs aU ten4 to Heaven, 

And nothing here below can stay your thoughts. 

Tartu ffe 

Love for the beauty of eternal things 
Cannot destroy our love for earthly beauty; 

Our mortal senses well may be entranced 
By perfect works that Heaven has fashioned here. 

Its charms reflected shine in such as you, 

And in yourself, its rarest miracles; 

It has displayed such marvels in your face. 

That eyes are dazed, and hearts are rapt away; 

I could not look on you, the perfect creature. 

Without admiring Nature’s great Creator, 

And feeling all my heart inflamed with love 
For you, His fairest image of Himself. 

At first I trembled lest this secret love 
Mi^tt be the Evil Spirit’s artful snare; 

I even schooled my heart to flee your beauty. 
Thinking k was a bar to my salvation. 

But soon, enlightened, O all lovely one, 

I saw how this my passion may be blameless, 

How 1 may make k fit with modesty. 

And thus completely yield my heart to it. 

’Us, I must own, a great presumption in me 
To dare make you the ofier of my heart; 

My love hopes all things frcnn your perfect goodness 
And nothing from my own poor weak endeavour. 
You are my hope^ my stay, my peace of heart; 

On you depends my torn^nt or my bli»; 
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And by your doom of judgment, I shall be 
Blest, if you will; or danmed, by your decree. 

Blmire 

Your declaration’s turned most gallantly; 

But truly, it is just a bit surprising. 

You diould have better armed your heart, methinks. 
And taken thought somewhat on such a matter. 

A pious man like you, known everywhere . . . 

Tartuffe 

Though pious, I am none the less a man; 

And when a man beholds your heavenly charms. 
The heart surrenders, and can think no more. 

I know such words seem strange, coining from me; 
But, madam, I’m no angel, after all; 

If you condemn my frankly made avowal 
You only have your charming self to blame. 

Soon as I saw your more than human beauty. 

You were thenceforth the sovereign of my soul; 
Sweetness ineffable was in your eyes. 

That took by storm my still resisting heart. 

And conquered everything, fasts, prayers, and tears. 
And turned my worship wholly to yourself. 

My looks, my sighs, have spoke a thousand times; 
Now, to express it all, my voice must speak. 

If but you will look down wkh gracious favour 
Upon the sorrows of your worthless slave. 

If in your goodness you will give me comfort 
And oond^cend unto my nothingness. 

I’ll ever pay you, O swett miradei, 

An unexampled worship and devotion. 

Then too, with me your honour runs no risk; 
With me you need not fear a pitblic scandal. 

These court gallants, that womed are so fond of. 
Are boastful <A thdr acts, and vdn in speech; 
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They always brag in public of their progress; 

Scx>n as a favour’s granted, they’ll divulge it; 

Their tattling tongues, if you but tru^ to them, 

Will foul the altar where their hearts have worshipped. 
Bat men like me are so discreet in love. 

That you may trust their lasting secrecy. 

The care we take to guard ottr^wn good name 
May fully guarantee the one we love; 

So you may find, uddb hearts like ours sincere. 

Love without scandal, pleasure without fear. 

Elmire 

INe heard you through — ^your speech is clear, at least. 

But don’t you fear that I may take a fancy 
To tell my husband of your gallant passion. 

And that a prompt report of this affair 

May somewhat change the friendship which he bears you ? 

Tartuffe 

1 know that you’re too good and generous. 

That you will pardon my temerity. 

Excuse, upon the score of human frailty. 

The violence of passion that oflends you. 

And not forget, when you consult your mirror. 

That I’m not blind, and man is made of flesh. 

•Elmire 

Some women mi^t do otherwise, perhaps. 

But 1 am willing to employ discreption. 

And not repeat the matter to my husband; 

But in return. I’ll ask ozve dung of you: 

That you urge forward, frankly and sincerely. 

The marriage tif Val&re.to M^ffiane; 

That you give up the unfust influence 
By wUch you hope to mn another's rights; 

And ... 
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SCBNB IV 

Elmis^ Damis, Taktuffb 

Damis (coming out of the closet-room where he had 
been hiding) 

No, I sayl This thing must be made ptddic. 

1 was just ther^ and overheard it all; 

And Heaven’s goodness must have brought me there 
On purpose to confoimd this scoundrel’s pride 
And grant me means to take a signal vengeance 
On his hypocrisy and arrogance 
And undeceive my father, showing up 
’The rascal caught at making love to you. 

Elmire 

No, no; k is enough if he reforms. 

Endeavouring to deserve the &vour diown him. 
And since I’ve promised, do not you belie me. 

Tis not my way to make a public scandal; 

An honest wife will soim to heed such follies. 

And never fret her husband’s ears with them. 

Damis 

You’ve reasons of your own for acting thus; 

And I have mine for doing otherwise. 

To spare him now would be a mockery; 

His bigot’s pride has triumphed all too kmg 
Over my righteous anger, and has caused 
Far too mudi trouble in our family. 

The rascal all too long has ruled my £atl^. 

And crossed my sister’s love, and mine as 

The traitm: now must be unmasked before him: 

And Providence has given me means to do it. 

To Heavm I. owe the opportunity. 

And if X did not use it now I have it^ 

I dbcHjld deserve to lose it once fcur.al^ 
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Damis . . . 


Elmire 


Damis 

No, by your leq,vfi HI ncftbe counsdled. 
I’m overjoyed. You needn’t try to tell me 
1' must give up the pleasure g£ revenge. 

I’ll make an end o£ diis afiair at once; 

And, to content me^ here’s my &ther now. 


SCBNB V 

Qrgom, Elmire, Damis, Tartuvfb 
Damis 

Fadier, we’ve news to welcome your arrival. 

That’s almgedier novel, and surprising. 

You are well paid for your caressing care. 

And this fine gentleman rewards your love 
Most handscunely, with zeal that seeks no less 
Than your dishonour, as has now been proven. 

I’ve just surprised him making to your wife 
The shamed ofier of a guiky love. 

She, somewhat over geide and discreet. 

Insisted that the thing should be concealed; 

But 1 vrill not condone such shamelessness, 

Nor so far wrong you as to keep it secret. 

Elmire 

Yes, I believe a wife should never mndde 

Her hudund’s peace cd mind with si^ vain gossip; 

A woman’s honotur does not hang on telling; 

It is enough if she defend heradf; 

Or so I think; Damis, you’d not have qxdEen, 

If you would but have heeded my adtdce. 
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SCBNS VI 

Qmon, Damb^ Tabxdvfs 
Organ 

JustHeavenl Can what 1 hear be credited? 

Tartu ffe 

Yes, brother, I am wicked, I am guilty, 

A miserable sinner, steeped in evil. 

The greatest crinunal that ever lived. 

Each moment o£ my life is stained with soilures; 
And all is but a mass of crime and filth; 

Heaven, for my punishment, I see it plainly. 

Would miHtify me now. Whatever wnmg 
They find to charge me with. I’ll not deny it 
But guard against the pride of self-defence. 

Believe dteir stories, arm your wrath against me^ 
And drive me like a vilhdn from your house; 

I cannot have so grmt a share of shame 
But what I have deserved a greater still. 

Organ {to his son) 

You miscreant, can you dare, with such a falsdiood* 
To try to stein the whiteness of his virtue? 

JOamis 

Whatl The feigned medmess this hypocrite 
Makte you discredit . . . 

Organ 

Silence, cursM fdaguel 

Tartuffe . , ' 

Ahl Let him speak; you chide him wrongfully; 
You’d do far b^ter to beBtve his tsdes. 

Why &vonr me so much In mdiu niaiter? 
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MOLIERE 

How can you know of Fm capable? 

And should you trust my outward semblance, brother. 
Or judge tho-^om that Fm the better man ? 

No, no; you let appearances deceive you; 

Fm anything but what Fm thought to be, 

Alas! and though all men believe me godly. 

The simple truth is, Fm a worthless creature. 

(To Damis) 

Yes, my dear son, say on, and call me traitor, 
Abandoned scoundrel, thief, and murderer; 

Heap on me names yet more detestable. 

And I shall not gainsay you; I've deserved them; 

111 bear this ignominy on my knees. 

To expiate in shame the crimes I’ve done. 

Organ (to Tartuffe) 

Ah, brother, 'tis too much! 


(To his son) 


You blackguard? 


You’ll not rdent; 


Damis 

What! His talk can so deceive you . . • 
Organ 

Silence, you scoundrel! 

(To Tartuffe) 

Brother, risc^I b^ you. . 

(To his son) 

Infamous villain! 


Damis 


Can he . . . 



TAETUFFE 


Organ 

Silaace! 

Damis 

Organ 

Another word, I*U break your every bone. 

Tartuffe 

Brother, in God’s name, don’t be angry with himl 
I’d rather bear myself the bitterest torture 
Than have him get a scratch on my account. 

Organ (ta his son) 

Ungrateful monsterl. 

Tartuffe 

Stop. Upon my knees 

I beg you pardon him . . . 

Organ (throu/ing himself on his J^nees too, and em- 
bracing Tartuotb) 

AlasI How can you? 

(To his son) 

Villain! Behold his goodness! 

Damis 

So • • • 

Organ 

Bestilh . 

Damis 

What! I . , . 



MOOtlUB 


Organ 

Be sdll> I say. I know your motives 
For this attack. You hate him, ail o£ you; 

Wife, children, servants, all let loose upon him. 

You have recourse to every shameful trkk 
To drive this godly man ouf df my house; 

The more you strive to rid yourselves of him, 

*1110 more Fll strive to make him stay with me; 

111 have him straightway married to my daughter. 
Just to confound the pride of all of you. 

Damis 

Whatl Will you force hor to accept his hand? 

Organ 

Yes, and this very evening, to eim^ you. 

Young rascal! Ah! Ill brave you all, and show you 
That I’m the master, and must be obeyed. 

Now, down upon your knees this instant, rogue, 

And cake back what you said, and ask his pardon. 

Damis 

Who? I? Ask pardon of that cheating scotmdrel . . 
Organ 

Do you resist, you beggar, and insult him? 

A cudgel, here! a cudgel! 

(To Tastuffb) 

Don’t restrain me. 

(To his son) ^ 

OS widi you! Leave my house this instant, sinah. 
And never dare set foot in it again. 

DsHnis 

Yes, I will leave your house, but . . ; 
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Orgoa 

Lam it quickly* 

You reptobate, I disinherit you, 

And give you, too, my curse into the bargain. 


Scene VH 
OacoN, Taetotvb 
Organ 

What! So insult a saintly man of God! 
Torture 

Heaven, hurgive him all the pain he gives mel* 
(To Orgon) 

Could you but know with what distress I see 
Them try to vilify tne to my brother! 


Ah! 


Orgon 


Tartuffe 

The mere thought of such ingratitude 
M^es my soul suiler torture, bitterly . . . 
My horror at it . . . Ah! my heart’s so full 
I cannot speak ... I think 111 die of it. 


Orgon (in tears, running to the door through 
which he drove awOy fas son) 

Scoundrel! I wish Fd never let you go, 

Bm shun you on the spot with my own hand. 

*Some modem editions have adopted tbe leading, preserved tqr tradition as tlmt 
ot the earliest stace veision: 

Heaven, ioiipve Um even as I forgive lumj 
Volt^ givei tl31 euadaet leadSng: 

Haeven, bigive nM evan as 1 foi;i^ hiffil 

Whidiever was dhe original itcsion, it in n^ne of dw eailjr odiiaons, and 

probaUjr fdt fotced to duuue it on aaeount of its loo close retfmhlanre w 
the.BibUcal {dame. 
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(To Taktuffb) 

Brother, compose yourself, and don’t be angry. 
Tartuffe 

Nay, brother, let us end these ^Kunful quarrels. 
I see what troublous times llbring upon you, 
And think *tis needful that I leave this house. 

Orgon 

What! You can’t mean it? 


Tartuffff 

Yes, they hate me her^ 
And try, I find, to make you doubt my faith. 

Orgon 

What of it? Do you find I listen to them? 

Tartuffe 

No doubt they won’t stop there. These same remits 
You now.rqect, may some day win a hearing. 

Orgon 

No, brother, never. 


Tartuffe 

Ah! my friend, a woman 
May eaaly noislead her husband’s mind. 

Organ 

N(h no* 


Tartuffe 

So let me quickly go away 
And dius remove all cause iat «ich attadca. 



TA»TOTPB^ 


a6i 


Organ 

Nc^ you shall stay; my life depends iqidn k. 

Tartuffe 

Then I must mortify myself. And ye^ 

If you should wish ... 

Organ 

No^ never! 

Tartuffe 

Very wdl, then; 

No more of diat. But I diall rule my conduct 
To fit the case. Honour is delicate. 

And friendship binds me to forestall suspicion. 
Prevent all scandal, and avmd your wife. 

Organ 

No, you diall haunt her, just to spite them alL 
Tis my delight to set them in a rage; 

You shall be seen together at all hours 
And what is more, the better to defy them, 
m have no other heir but you; and straightway 
I’ll go and make a deed of gift to you. 

Drawn in due form, of all my property. 

A good true friend, my son-in-law to be. 

Is more to me than son, and wif^ and kindred. 

You will accept my offer, will you not? 

Tarte/jFe 

Heaven's will be done in everything! 

Organ . 

Poor mani 

We*U go make haste to draw the deed aright. 

And Itt oivy bum; iuelf with spite! 







ACT IV 

SCBNB I 

QIantb, Taxtdffb 
Cliante . 4 * 

Yes, it’s become the talk o£ all the town. 

And make a stir that's scarcely to your credit; 

And I have met you, sir, most opportunely. 

To tell you in a word my frank opinion. 

Not to sift out this scandal to the bottom. 

Suppose the worst for us — suppose Damis 
Act^ die traitor, and accused you falsdy; 

Should n<^ a Christian pardon this offence. 

And sdfle in his heart all wish for vengeance? 
Should you permit that, for your petty quarrel, 

A son be driven from his father’s house? 

I tell you yet again, and tell you frankly. 

Everyone, higfr or low, is scandalised; 

If you’ll take my advice you’ll make it up. 

And not pudi matters to extrankies. 

Make sacrifice to God of your res e n t m w it; 

Restore the son to favour with his fadier. 

Tartuffe 

Alas! So far as I’m dmcerned, how ghK&y 
Would I do sol I bear him no ill will; 

1 pardon all, lay nodiing to his charge^ 

And wish with aU my ^art chat I might serve him; 
But Heaven’s interests cannot allow it; 

If he returns, dien I must kave the Souse. 

After his conduct, quite unparalleled, 

AU intercourse between m wovdd bring scandal; 

God knows what everyone’s first thot^ht would bel 
They would attribute it to merest adi^aing 
On my part--*«ay that axuacm of nqr guUt 



TAXTUnP#* 

I feigned a Ctuiedan love lor my aceueer. 

But feared him in my heart, and hoped to vvin him 
And underhandedty secure his silenoe. 

Cliante 

You try to put us off with specious phrases; 

But all your arguments are too hu-fetcfaed. 

Why take upon yourself the cause of Heaven? 
Does Heavm ne^ our help to punish nnners? 
Leave to itself the care of its own vengeance. 

And keep in mind the pardon it commands us; 
Besides, think somewhat less of men’s opinkm^ 
When you are following the will of Heaven. 

Shall petty fear of ndxat the world may think 
Prevent the doing of a ndble deed? 

Nol — ^let us always do as Heaven conunands. 

And not perplex our brains widi further questions. 

Tartuffe 

Already 1 have told you I forgive him; 

And that is doing, sir, as Heaven commands. 

But after this day’s scandal and affront 
Heavm does not order me to live with him. 

Clean$e 

And does it order you to lend your ear 
To what mere whim suggested to his father. 

And to acc^t the gift of his estates. 

On which, in ju^ce, you can make no claim? 

Tartuffe 

No one nho knows me, sir, can -have the thought 
That I am acting from a sdfish motive. 

The goods this world have no charms for n^; 
l am not daz^bd by th^r ts'mcherous glamour; < 
And if I btit^ mys^ to tidce tW gift 
Whi^ he insists <m givii^ me^ 1 (h> so. 

To the tniihii<»dy because 1 "fear 
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’Ilus whole estate txiay fall into bad hands. 

And those to whom it comes may use it ill 
And not employ it, as is my design. 

For Heaven’s glory and my neighbours’ good. 

Cleante 

Eh, sir, give up these conscientieTus scruples 
That well may cause a rightful heir’s complaints. 
Don’t take so much upon yourself but let him 
Possess what’s his, at his own risk and peril; 
Consider, it were better he misused it, 

'Than you diould be accused of robbing him. 

1 am astounded that unblushingly 
You could allow such offers to be madel 
Tdl me — has true religion any maxim 
That teaches us to rob the lawful heir? 

If Heaven has made it quite impossible 
Damis and you should live together her^ 

Were it not better you should quietly 
And honourably withdraw, than let the son 
Be driven out for your sake^ dead against 
All reason? ’Twould be giving, sir, believe me^ 
Such an example of your probity . . . 

Tartuffe 

Sir, it is half-past three; certain devotions 
Recall me to my closet; you’ll forgive me 
For leaving you so soon. 

Cleante {alone') 

Ah! 

SCBNX n 

Ft.MTuv, Makiane, CiJantb, DmuNB 

Dorine {to CiJanie) 

Sir, we beg you 

' To help us all you can in her behalf; 
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TARTUFFE 

S1mi*s sutfering almost more tlian lieart can bear; 

This match her father means to make to*iught 
Drives her each moment to despair. He’s coming. 

Let us unite our efforts now, we beg you. 

And try by strength or skill to change his purpose. 

SCENS III 

Qroon, Elmuub, Marians, Clbantb, Dorinb 
Organ 

So hol I’m £^d to find you all together. 

(To Marians) 

Here is the contract that shall make you haj^. 

My dear. You know already what it means. 

Mariane (o*t her hnees before Orgon) 

Father, 1 beg you, in the name of Heaven 
That knows my grief, and by whate’er can move you. 
Relax a little your paternal rights, 

And free my love from this obediencel 

Oh, do not make me, by your harsh command. 

Complain to Heaven you ever were my father.; 

Do not make wretched this poor life you gave me. 
l£f crossing that fond hope which I had formed. 
You’ll not permit me to belong to one 
Whom I luve dared to love, at least, 1 big you 
Upon my knees, oh, save me from the torment 
Of bring possessed by one whom I abhor! 

And do not drive me to some desperate act 
By exerdri ng all your rights upon me. 

Orgon (0 Uttie touched) 

Come, come, my heart, be firm! no hu man weakness! 
Markme 

1 am not jeaktus riE your love fcv him; 

Di^lay it fredly; give him your estate^ 
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^m 1 i£ duttTs not «noi;^^ add aU of mine; 

I willingly agre^ and give it 
If (Hily yoa*U not g^ve him me, ymu* danghtieri 
ratl^ let a convent’s rigid rule 
Wear <wt the wr^dwd days that Heaven allots me. 

Organ * 

These ^rls are ninni^! — always turmng nuns 
When fathers thwart their silly love-ailairs. 

Get on your feetl The more you hate to have him, 
The more ’twill hdp you earn your soul’s salvation. 
So^ mortify your senses by this marriage 
And dcm’t vex me about it any mcne. 

Dorine 

Butwhat . . . ? 

Organ 

You hold your tongue, before your betters. 
Don’t dare to say a single word, I teU you. 

CUante 

If you will let me answer, and advise ... 

Organ 

Brother, 1 value your advice most highly; 

Tis well thought out; no better can be had; 

But youll allow me~-not to follow it. 

Slmire (to her hushanS) 

I can’t find words to cope wi^ such a case; 

Your blindness mdces me quite astoimded at you 
You are bewhched with him, to dididieve 
The thii^ we tell ytm happened here unday. 

Organ 

I am your hmnbk aervai^ and can see 
Thingp^ when tliey^ plsin 'as luees on fiujes; 
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I kaow you’re partial to my rased aoti» 

And didn't dare to disaivow tiie trick 
He tried to pUy on dus poor man; besides. 

You wore too calm, to be bdieved; i£ that 

Had happened, you’d have been far more disturbed. 

Elmire 

And must our honour always rush to arms 
At the mere mention of illicit love? 

Or can we answer no attack upon it 
Accept with blaring ^es and lips of scorn? 

For my part, I just laugh away such nonsense; 

I’ve no desire to makea loud to-do. 

Our virtue should, I think, be gentle-natured; 

Nor can 1 quite approve those savage prudes 
Whose honour arms itself with teeth and claws 
To tear men’s eyes out at the slightest word. 

Heaven preserve me from that kind of honour! 

1 like my virtue not to be a vixen. 

And I bdieve a quiet cold rdbud 
No less effective to repulse a lover. 

Organ 

I know . . . and you can’t throw me off the scent. 
Elmire 

(hioe more, I am astounded at your weakness; 

I wonder what your unbelief would answer. 

If I should let you see we’ve told the truth? 

Organ 

See it? 


Elmire 

Yes. 
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Organ 

Nonsense. 





BImire 

Come! If I should find 
A way to make you see it clear as day? 


AUnibbidi. 


Organ 


Elmire 

What a mani But answer me. 

I’m not proposing now that you believe us; 

But let’s suppose that here, from proper hiding 
You should be made to see and hear all plainly; 

What would you say then, to your man of virtue? 

Organ 

Why, then. I’d say ... say nothing. It can’t be. 

Elmire 

Your error has endured too long already, 

And quite too long you’ve branded me a liar. 

I must at once, for my own satisfaction. 

Make you a tvitness of the things we’ve told you. 

Organ 

Ament I take you at your word. We’ll see 

What tricks you have, and how you’ll keep your promise. 

Elmire (fa Dorinb) 

Send him to me. 

Darine {to ELsms) ~ 

The man’s a crafty codger, 

Periiaps jUu’U find it difficult to catch him. 

^ Elmire {to Doune) 

xOh no! A lover’s nev«r hard to cheat, 



TASTUFPB 

And sdf'Oonceit leads straight to sel£*decttt. 

Bid him come down to me. 

(To Cu&ANiB and Marians) 

And you, withdraw. 


SCENB IV 
Elmisb, Qrgon 
Elmire 

Bring up this tabl^ and get under it. 


What? 


Organ 


Elmire 

One essential is to hide you well. 
Organ 

Why under there? 

Elmire 

Oh, dear! Do as 1 say; 
I know what I’m about, as you shall see. 

Get under, now, 1 tell you; and once there 
Be careful no one eithtf sees or hears you. 


Organ 

I’m gmng a long way to humour you, 

I must say; but I’ll see you through your scheme. 

Elmire 

And then you’ll have, 1 think, no more to say. 

(To her husband, who is'now under the tabie^ 

But mind. I’m goii^ to meddle with mrsmge jaatters 
Prepare yoursdf to be in no wise dbocked." 
Whatever I may say must pass, because 
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By whe^ng speeches^ once I’m forced to do 
I’d make this hypocrite fmt off his mask, 

Flatter the kmglQgs <ff his dtam^ess passion, 

And give free {day to all his impudence. 

But, since ’tis for your sake, to prove to you 
His guilty that I shall feign to share his love, I 

I can leave off as soon as you’re convinced, | 

And things shall go no farther than you choose. 

SOf when you chink they’ve gone quite far enough. 

It is for you to stop his mad pursuit 
To spare your wife, and not expose me farth« 

*11130 you riiall need, yourself to undecrive you. 

It is your own affair, and you must end it 

Wh^i . . . Here he comes. Keep still, don’t show your> 


sdf. 


SCSNB V 

Taktuffe, Elmoie; Okgon (under the uMe) 
Tartuffe 

They told me that you widied to see me here. 

ELmire 

Yes. I have secrets for your ear abne. 

BiK dint the door first, and lode everywhere 
For fear of spies. 

(TiOTOFFE gpes and closes the door, and comes bach.^ 
We smely omit afford 
Another scene like that we had just now; 

Was ever anyone so caugfrt befrare! 

Damis did fri^ten me most tenibly~ 

On your account; yem saw I did my best 
To baffle his derign, and ddm his anger. 

^ I was so coofrued, I never thou^ 

T« bootfadlot his story; s^ dmdc 
^ lliings tinned 





TAKl’IiUKVii 

And now Wre on an «vea $a£er ioodag. 

The hi;g^ esteem ynu’cehdkl i% laid the stotxtf; 

My husband can no su^ckm you, 

And even ihsutit, to the acandal-mon^^s. 

That we shsdl he togedi«r constantly; 

So that is how, without the risk of blam^ 

I can be here locked up with you alone. 

And can reveal to you my heart, perhaps 
Only too ready to allow your passion. 

Tartuffe 

Your words are somewhat hard to understand. 
Madam; just now you used a difierent style. 

Blmire 

If that refusal has oflended you. 

How little do you kno?v a woman’s heart! 

How ill you guess what it would have you know. 
When it presents so fe^le a defence! 

Always, at firs^ our modesty resists 
The tender feelings you inspire us with. 

Whatever cause we ^d to justify 
The love that masters us, we sdll must fed 
Some Iktle shame in owning it; and strive 
To make as though we would not, when we would. 
But from the very way we go about it 
We let a lover k^w our heart surrendra^ 

The while our Hps, for famiour’s sake, o[q;ioae 
Our heart’s ^fenre, and in refonng promise. 

I’m teUii^ you my secret all too feeely 
And with too Ihtle heed to mode^. 

But — now that Fve made bold to speak^-pray tell me. 
Should I have tried to ke^ Xkunis frmn speaking 
Slmuld I have he^ the oifer of yotu Iwart * 

So quiedy, end si^Btered s31 your pleading 
And tald^' k juit as. l--dl d" ' rfe inwidfaer-^' 

H suc^ si dedarndbalnd pla^ 
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And, when 1 tried my utmost to persuade ymi 
Not U> acc^ the marriage that was talked of, 

What should my earnesmess have hinted to you 
If not the interest that you’ve inspired. 

And my chagrin, riwuld such a match compd me 
To riiare a heart I want all to myself? 

Tartufie 

Tls^ pasjt a doubt, the height of happiness^ 

To hear such words from lips we dote upon; 

Their honeyed sweetness pours through all my senses 
Long draughts of suavity ineffable. 

My heart employs its utmost zeal to jdease you. 

And counts your love its one beatitude; 

And yet that heart must beg that you allow it 
To doubt a little its felidty. 

I well might think these words an honest trick 
To make me break oS this approaching marriage; 
And if I may express myself quite plainly, 

I cannot trust these too enchanting words 
Until the granting of some little favour 
I righ for, shall assure me of thrir truth 
And build within my soul, on firm foundations, 

A lasting faith in your sweet charity. 

Elmire (coughing to draw her husbands attentton) 

What! Must you go so fast? — and all at once 
Exhaust the whole love of a woman’s heart? 

She does herself the violence to make 
This dear confesrion of her love, and you 
Are not yet satisfied, and will nm be 
Without the granting of hor utmost favours? 

Torture 

The Im a blesdng is deserved, the less 
We dare to hope for k; and w(»ds alone 
Can ill assuage our love’s desiies. A fate 
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TAKTDFFB 

Too full happiness, seems doubtfol sdll; 

We must enjoy it ere we can bdlieve it. 

And 1, who krow how little I deserve 

Your goodness, doubt the fortunes of my daring; 

So I shall trust to nothing, madam, dll 

You have convinced my love by «wwerHing real. 

Elmire 

Ah! l&w your love enacu the tyrant’s r^e. 

And throws my mind into a strange confusion! 
With what fierce sway it rules a conquered hearty 
And violently will have its wishes granted! 

What! Is there no escape from your pursuit? 

No respite even? — not a breathing space? 

Nay, is it decent to be so exacdng. 

And so abuse by urgency the weakness 
You may discover in a -woman’s heart? 

Tortuffe 

But if my worship wins your gracious favour. 
Then why refuse me some sure proof thereof? 

Elmire 

But how can I consent to what you wish. 

Without ofiending Heaven you talk so miu:h of? 

Tortuffe 

If Heaven is all that stands now in my viray, 
m eadly remove that litde hindrance; 

Your heart need not hold back for such a trifle. 

Elmire 

But they affright us so with Heaven’s cmnmandsl 
Tortuffe 

1 can dispdl these fooli^ fears, deat madam; 

I know ^ art of padfyis^ scnq;ites 
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haiAakA*, ’tit some sattsfactkms; 

But we find means to make dungs ngiit with Hmven. 

('Tsf « scottmdrd spetJ(mg.y 

There is a sdenoe, madam, that instnicts us 
How to enlarge limits of oiv consdoice 
According to our various occahon^ 

And rectify the evil of the deed 
Acouding to our purity motive. 
rU duly teach you all these secrets^ ma^un; 

You only need to let yourself be guided. 

Content my wishes, have no fear at all; 

I answer fbr’t, and take the sin upon me. 

(JElmire coughs stiU louder,') 
Your cough is very bad. 

Eltnire 

Yes, Fm in torture. 

Tartuffe 

Would you accept this bk of licorice? 

Elmire 

The case is chstinate, I find; and all 
Hie licorice in the world do no good. 

Tartuffe 

Tls very trying. 

Elmire 

More dian wordscan say. 
Tartuffe 

In any case, your 8cru|de*s easily 
Removed. With me you’re siue of secieqr* 
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And dura’s no hann unl^* a d»«ng ig known* 

Hu public scandal' is wiutt brings ofienc^ 

And sefcrat sinning is not an at all. 

Impure, {after coughing again) 

So dun, 1 see I must resolve to yield; 

1 must consent to grant you everydiing. 

And cannot hope to give full satisfaction 
Or win ^ confidence^ at lesser cost. 

No doubt *tis very hard to come lo this; 

’Tis quite against my will 1 go so far; 

But since 1 must be forced to it, since nothing 
That can be said su£5.ces for b^ef. 

Since more convincing proof is still 
1 must make up my mii^ to humour pet^e. 

If my consent give reason for offence, 

So much the worse fot him who forced me to it; 
The fault can surely not be counted min«». 

Tartupe 

It need not, madam; and the thing itsdf . . . 
Elmire 

Open ihe door, I pray you, and just see 
Whether my husbaikl’s not there, in the hall. 

Tartuffe 

Why take nich care for him? Between ourselves^ 
Hb is a man to lead round by the nose. 

He’s capable of glorying in our nuetings; 

I’ve fooled him st^ he’d see all, and deny it. 

Elmire 

No maltar; gEH I bqg yah; idu^ ‘ 

And carefuSy exanmu evt^ coxher. 







SCBNS VI 
C^USOK, Elmisb 

Organ [crawling out from under the taUe) 

That is, I own, a man . . . abominablel 
I can’t get over it; the whole.thing floors me. 

Bdmire 

What? You come out so soon? You cannot mean iti 
Get back under the table; ’ds not time yet; 

Wait dll the end, to see, and make quite certain. 

And don’t believe a thing on mere conjecture. 

Organ 

Nothing more wicked e’er came out of Hell. 

Blmire 

Dear met Don’t go and credit things too Ughdy. 

No, let yourself be thoroughly convinced; 

Don’t yield too soon, for fear you’ll be mistaken. 

(As Tartovfe enters, she ma\es her husband 
stand behind her.) 

ScBNsVn 

Tartvffe, Elmoe, Oroon 
Tartuffe (not seeing Orgon) 

All things conspire toward my sadshicdon. 

Madam, I’ve searched the whole apartment through. 
There’s no one here; and now my ravished soul . . . 

Orgon (stopping him) 

Sofdyl You are mo eager in your amours; 

You needn’t be so passionate. Ah hat 
My holy man! You want to put it on met 
ffow is your soul abandoned m tenq^donl 
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Marry my daughter, di? — and want my wi£e^ too? 

I doubted long enough if this was earnest^ 

Expecting all die time the tone would diange; 

But now the prooFs been carried ia enou^; 

I’m satisfied, and ask no more^ for my pact. 

Elmire {to Taxtuffb) 

Twas quite against my character to play 
This part; but 1 was forced to treat you so. 

Tartuffe 

What? You believe . . . ? 

Organ 

Com^ now, no protestations. 
Get out from here, and make no fuss about it. 

Tartuffe 

But my intent ... 

Orgqn 

That talk is out of season. 

You leave my house this instant. 

Tartuffe 

You’re the one 

To leave it, you uHho play the master herel 
This house belongs to me, FU have you know. 

And show you plainly it’s no use to turn 
To these low tricks, to pi<^ a quarrdl vndi me, 

And that you can’t insult me at your |deasur^ 

For I have wherewith to confound your lies. 

Avenge offended Heaven, and ccun^ 

Those to repent talk to me of leaving. 
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Scsm Vin 
Etiunm, Oroom 
Elmire 

What sort of <^>eech is this? What can it mean? 
Organ 

My fakh. I’m dazed. This is no laughing matter. 
Bmire 

What? 

Organ 

From his words I see my great mistake; 
The deed of gift is one thing troubles me. 

Elmire 

The deed of gift . . . 

Organ 

Yes, that is past recall. 

But I’ve another thing to make me anxious. 


Elmire 

What’s that? 


Organ 

You diall know alL Let’s see at onoe 
Whether a certain box is sdll upstairs. 


ACTV 
Scxmi I 

OrgON, CLkAMTS 
CUante 

Whidwr' away so fast? 

Orj^ 

HoW'dioidSIknow? 
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CUante 

Mediiaks we alioidd begin by tiddi^coiuied 
To see wfaat can be done to meet die 

Organ 

Fm all worked up about that wretched box. 
More than all else it drives me to d^pair. 

Cliante 

That box must hide some mighty mystery? 
Orgpn 

Atgas, my friend who is in trouble, brought it 
Hims^, most secretly, and left it with me. 
He chose me, in his odle, for this trust; 

And on these documents, from what he said, 
1 judge his life and pn^rty depend. 

Cleanse 

How could you trust them to anodier*s hands? 
Organ 

By reason of a conscientious scruple. 

I went straight to my traitor, to confide 
In him; his sof^stry made me believe 
Ihat 1 must give the box to hint to ke^ 

So that, in case of search, 1. mi^K deny 
My having k at all, and still, by favour 
Of this evasion, keep my cmisdence cleur 
Even in taki^ oath against the tcinh. 

Cleanse 

Yourcaaeisbadiaofruraslean eees. - 
To hka, warn boding state my 
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Steps chstt you took too lightly; he caa lead you 
To any length, with these for hostages; 

And since he holds you at such disadvantage^ 

You’d be still more imprudent, to provoke him; 

So you must go some gentler way about. 

Organ ’ 

Whatl Can a soul so base, a heart so Mse, 

Hide neath the semblance of such touching fervour? 
I took him in, a vagabond, a beggar! ... 

*Tis too much! No more pious folk for me! 

I shall abhor them utterly forever, 

And henceforth treat them worse than any devil. 

Cleante 

So! There you go again, quite off die handle! 

In nothing do you keep an even temper. 

You never know what reason is, but always 
Jump first to one extreme, and then the other. 

You see your error, and you recognise 
That you’ve been cozened by a feignM zeal; 

But to make up for’t, in the name of reason. 

Why should you plunge into a worse mistake, 

And find no difference in character 
Between a worthless scamp, and all good people? 
What! Just because a rascal boldly duped you 
Wkh pompous show of false austerity. 

Must you needs have it everybody’s like him. 

And no one’s truly pious nowadays? 

Leave such conclusions to mere infidels; 
IXstin^sh 'wrtue from its counterfeit. 

Don’t give esteem too quickly, at a venture 
But try to keep, in this, ibe golden mean. 

If you can help k, don’t uididd imposture; 

But do not nul at true devoutness, dther; 

And if you must fall into <me eiureme, 

HiMi rather ea again dM other way. > 
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SCSNB II 

Damis, Qrgon, Cleamtb 
Damis 

Whatl father, can the scoundrel threaten you. 
Forget the many benefits received. 

And in his base abominable pride 

Make of your very favours arms against you? 

Organ 

Too true, my son. It toitures me to think on’t. 
Damis 

Let me alone. I’ll chop his ears off for him. 

We must deal roundly widi his insolence; 

*Tis I must free you from him at a blow; 

’Us I, to set things right, must strike him down. 

Cliante 

Spoke like a true young man. Now just calm down. 
And moderate your towering tantrums, will you? 
We live in such an age, with such a king, 

'That violence can not advance our cause. 

ScEKB in 

Madame Pernelle, Oroon, EuAnoE, Ci;£akte, 
Mariane, Damis, Dorinb 

Madame Pernelle 

What’s this? I hear of fearful mysteries! 

Organ 

Strange things indeed, for my own eyes to wkness; * 
You see how I’m requited for my kindness, 

1 zealously reonve a wretched beggar, 

I lodge him, eatotain him Bke my bnather. 
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Load him wkh benefactions every day. 

Give him my daughter, give him all my fortune 
And he meanwhile^ the villain, rascal, wretdi. 
Tries with tdack treason to sidx>m my wife. 
And not content with such* a foul design. 

He dares to menace me widx qsy own fovours. 
And would make use of chose advantages 
Which my too foolidi kindness armed him with. 
To ruin me, to take my fortune from me. 

And leave me in die state 1 saved him from. 

Dorine 

Poor man! 


Madame Pemdle 

My son, I cannot possibly 
Believe he could intend so black a deed. 

Organ 

What? 


Madame Pemette 

Worthy men are still the sport of envy. 
Organ 

Mother, what do you mean by such a speech? 
Madame PemeUe 

There ate strange gofogstni about your houses 
And everybody knows your people hate him. 

Orgpn _ 

What’s diat to do widi what I tell you now? 
Madame Pemdle 

I always smd, my son, when you were litde: 
That virtue here bdow is hated ever; 

The entdom die^ bitt envy never; 
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Organ 

Wbat’s that fine speech Co do wkh present £acts? 
Madame PemeUe 

Be sure^ they’ve forged a hundred lies . . . 
Organ 

Fve told you once, 1 saw it all myselL 
Madame Pemette 

For slanderers abound in calumnies . . . 

Organ 

Mother, you'd make me damn my soul. I tdl you 
I saw with my own eyes his shamdessness. 

Madame Pemette 

Their tongues for spitting venom never lack. 
There’s nothing here bdow they’ll not attadt. 

Organ 

Your speech has not a single grain of sense. 

I saw it, harkee, saw it, with these eyes 
I saw — d’ye know what saw means? — must I say it 
A hundred times, and din it in your ears? 

Madame Pemette 

My dear, appearances are oft decdving, 

And seduig shouldn’t always be believing. 

Organ 

ni go mad. > 

Madame Pemette 

F^se snqncioiis may jddud^ 

And goo4 to evil oft is tniscohstrued. 
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Organ 

Must I construe as Christian charity 
The wish to kiss my wife! 

Madame Pemdle 

'* You must, at leasts 
Have just foundation for accuang people, 

And wak until you see a thing for sure. 

Organ 

The devil! How could I see any surer? 

Should I have waited till, b^re my eyes, 

He . . . No, you’ll make me say things quke improper 

Madame Pemelle 

In short, ’tis known too pure a zeal inflames him; 

And so, I cannot possibly conceive 

That he should try to do what’s charged against him. 

Organ 

If you were not my mother, I should say 

Such things! ... I know not what, I’m so enraged! 

Darine (to Orcon) 

Fortune has paid you fair, to be so doubted; 

You flouted our report, now yours is flouted. 

Cleante 

We’re wasting time here in the merest trifling, 

Whidi we should rather use in taking measures 
To guard ourselves against the scoundrel’s threats. 

Damis 

You think his impudence could go so 
Blmire 

Van one, I can’t believe it possible; 

Why, ingratitude would be too patent. 
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CUante 

Dcm’t trust to tibat; faell find abundant warrant 
To give good colour to his acts against you; 

And for less cause than this, a strong cabal 
Can make one’s life a labyrinth of troubles. 

I tell you once again: armed as he is 

You never should have pushed him quite so far. 

Orgon 

True; yet what could I do? The rascal’s pride 
Made me lose all control of my resentment. 

CUante 

I wish with all my heart that some pretence 
Of peace could be patched up between you two 

"Elmire 

If I had known what weapons he was armed with, 
1 never should have raised such an alarm. 

And my . . . 

Orgon {to Dorine, seeing Ma. Lotai. come in') 

Who’s coming now? Go quick, find out. 
I’m in a fine state to receive a visit! 

SCBMB IV 

Orgon, Madams Pernelle, Eimirs, Marian^ 
CiAante, Damis, Dqrine, Mr. Loyal 

Mr. Loyti (to Dorine, or the bae\ of the stage) 

Good day, good fister. Pray you, let me see 
The master of the house. 

Dorine 

Hiss oceapiiBd; 

I think he can see nobody at presimt. 
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Mr. Loyal 

Fm uta, by way dE bemg unwelcome hem. 

My coming can, I think, nowise disfdease him; 

My errand will be £ound to his advantage. 

Dorine 

Your name, then? 

Mr. hoy at ' 

Tell him simply that his friend 
Mr. Tartufre has sent me, for his goods . . . 

Dorine (to Oeoon) 

It is a man who comes, with civil manners. 

Sent by Tartuffe, he says, upon an errand 
That you'll be pleased with. 

Cleonte (to Orgon) 

Surely you must see him. 
And find out who he is, and what he wants. 

Orgon (fo Cl£ante) 

Perhaps he’s come to make it up between us: 

How shall I treat him? 

CUante 

You must not get angry; 
And if he talks of reconciliation 
Accqpt it. 

Mr. Loyd (to Qsgon) 

Sir, gootlday. And Heaven send 
Harm to your enemies, favour to you. 

Orgon (aside to CiiAim) 

This mild b^inning suits with my ronjectures 
And promises some oompmnfise already. 
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Mr. Loytd 

All your house has long been dear to me; 

I had die honour, sir, to serve your &dier. 

Orgqn 

Sir, I am much ashamed, and ask your pardon 
For not recalling now your face or name. 

Mr. Loyal 

My name is Loyal. Fm from Normandy. 

My office is oourt-bailiffi, in despite 
Of envy; and for forty years, thank Heaven, 

It’s been my fortune to perform that office 
With honour. So I’ve come, sir, by your leave 
To render service of a certain writ . . . 

Organ 

Wliat, you are here to . . . 

Mr. Loyal 

Pray, sir, don’t be angry. 
’Tis nothings sir, but just a litde summons: — 
Order to vacate, you and yours, diis house. 

Move out your furniture, make room for others, 
And that without delay or putting off. 

As needs must be . . . 

Orgow 

1? Leave this house? 
Mr. Loyd 

Yes, {dease, sir 

The house is now, as you well know, course, 

Mr. Tartuffie’s. And he, beyond dispute, 

Of all ymsr goods is henceforth lord and master 
By virtW ti a contrs^ here atts^hed, 

Efotwq iu due form, and unassdlaide. 
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Damit {to Mt. Loyal) 

Your insolence is monstrous, and asmundingl 

Mr. Loydt (to Damis) 

I have no business, sir, that touches you; 

(Pointing to Oacon) 

This is the gentleman. He’s fair and courteous 
And knows too well a gentleman’s behaviour 
To wish in any wise to question justice. 


But . . . 


Organ 


Mr. Loyal 

Sir, I know you would not £or a million 
Wish to rd>el; like a good citizen 
You’ll let me put in force the court’s decree. 


Damis 

Your long black gown may well, before you know it^ 
Mister Couit-bailifi, get a thorough beating. 

Mr. Loyal (to Orgon) 

Sir, make your son be silent or withdraw. 

I should be loath to have to set things down, 

And see your names inscribed in my report. 

Dorine (ande) 

*1111$ |klr. Loyal’s looks are most disloyaL 
Mr. Loyal 

•1 have much feeling for re8pectd>le 
And hcmest folk like you, sir, and consented 
To serve these papers, only to oblige you. 

And thus prevent the choice of any other 
Who, less possessed of zeal for you than I am 
Mi^itcHrdtf matters in 1ms gende fadhkm. 
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Organ 

And liow could one do worse than <»der people 
Out of their house? 

Mr, Loyal 

Why, we allow you time} 
And even will suspend until to-morrow 
The execution of the order, sir. 

TU merely, without scandal, quietly. 

Come here and spend the night, with half a score 
Of o£ficers; and just for form’s sake, please. 

You’ll bring your keys to me, before retiring. 

I will take care not to disturb your rest, 

And see there’s no unseemly conduct here. 

But by to-morrow, and at early nooming. 

You must make haste to move your least belongings; 
My men will'help you — have chosen strong ones 
To serve you, sir, in clearing out the house. 

No one could act more generously, I fancy. 

And, since I’m treating you with great indulgence 
I beg you’ll do as well by me and see 
I’m not disturbed in my discharge of duty. 

Orgpn 

Td give this very minute and not grudge it^ 

The hundred b^ gold louis I have left. 

If I could just indulge myself and land 
My fist, for one good square one on his snout. 

Cleanta {aside to Obcon) 

Careful!— -don’t make things worse. 

Damis 

ins olen c e t 

I hardly can restrain mysdf. My hands 
Are itching to be at Hm. 
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Dorine 

By myiaitli. 

With such a fine broad back, good Mr. Loyal* 

A bttle beating would beccune you well. 

Mr, Loyal 

My girl, such infamous words, are actionable. 

And warrants can be issued againtt women. 

CUttnte (to Mr. Loyal) 

Enough of this discussion, sir; -have done. 

Give us the paper, and then leave us, pray. 

Mr, Loyal 

Then au revoir. Heaven keep you from disaster! 
Organ 

May Heaven confound you both, you and your master! 
SCBNB V 

Orson, Madame Pbrneixe, Elmos, QdLtNTe, 
Marians, Damis, Dorins 

Organ 

Wdl, mother, am I right or am I not? 

This writ may help you now to judge the matter. 

Or (km’t you see his treason even yet? 

Madame Pemette 

I’m all amazed, befuddled, and beilustered! 

Dorirte (to Orson) 

You are quite wrong, you have no right to blame him; 
This action only proves his good intentions. 

Love for hts ndgl^ur mdces his tditne perfect; 

And knowing money is « toot of evi^ 
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In C^uistian diarity, he’d take away 
Wluitever things may hinder your salvation. 

Organ 

Be stilL You always need to have that told you. 

CUante (to Oiigon) 

Come, let us see what course you are to follow. 

Entire 

Go and expose his bold ingratitude. 

Such action must invalidate the contract; 

His perfidy must now appear too black 
To bring him the success that he expects. 

SCENB VI 

VaiIre. Qkigon, Madame Peeneixe, Eixiixe, CiJantb, 
M4RIANE, Damis, Doiune 

VtOire 

’Tis with regret, sir, that 1 bring bad news; 

But urgent danger forces me to do so. 

A close and intimate friend of mine, who knows 
The interest I take in what concerns you. 

Has gone $0 far, for my sake, as to break 
The secrecy that’s due to state aifairs,. 

And sent me word but now, that leaves you oxdy 
The one expedient of sudden flight. 

The villain who so long imposed upon you. 

Found means, an hour ago, to see the prince. 

And to accuse you (among other things) 

"Sy piitdng in lus hands die private strong-box 
Gtf a state-criminal, whose gi^ty secret, 

You, failing in your duty as a subject, 

(He says) have kept. I know no more of it 
Save that a warrant’s drawn i^;ainst you, sir,^ 

And far the greater surety, that same rascal 
Comes itskh the officer who mtm arrest yoio. 
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ClSante 

His rights are armed; and this is how the sooundrd 
Seeks to secure the property he claims . 

Organ 

Man is a wicked animal, FU q'^n iti 
Valire 

The least dday may still be fatal, rir. 

I have my carriage, and a thousand louis, 

Provided for your journey, at the door. 

Let’s lose no time; the bolt is swift to strike^ 

And such as only flight can save you from. 

FU be your guide to seek a place of safety. 

And stay with you until you reach it, sir. 

Organ 

How much I owe to your obliging care! 

Another time must serve to thank you fitly; 

And I pray Heaven to grant me so much favour 
That I may some day recompense your service. 
Good-bye; see to it, all of you . . . 

Cleante 

Come hurry; 

Well see to everything that’s needful, brother. 
SCBNB VII 

Taktuffe, An Officek, Madame Pexnelie, Orgon, 
EiMotE, CiiANTB, Maxiane, VAiisE, Damis, D(»1NB 

Tartuffe {stopping Orgon) 

Sofdy, rir, softly; do not run so &st; 

You haven’t far to go to find your lodging; 

By order ai the priince^ yre here arrest you. 
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Organ 

Traitor! You saved this worst stroke for the last; 

This crowns your perfidies, and ruins me. 

Tartu ffe 

1 shall not be embittered by your insults, 

For Heaven has taught me to endure all things. 

Cleante 

Your moderation, I must own, is great. 

Damis 

How shamelessly the wretch makes bold with Heavenl 
Tartu ffe 

Your ravings cannot move me; all my thought 
Is but to do my duty. 

Mariane 

You must claim 
Great glory from this honourable act. 

Tartu ffe 

The act cannot be aught but honourable, 

Coming from that high power which sends me here. 

Organ 

Ungrateful wretch, do you forget *twas I 
That rescued you from utter misery? 

Tartu ffe 

Fve not forgot some help you may have given; 

But my first duty now is toward my prince. 

The higher power of that most sacred claim 
Must stifle in my heart all gratitude; 

And to such puissant ties Fd sacrifice 
My fnead, my wj£e, my kindrdi, and my*d£. 
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Eitture 

The hypocritel 

Define 

How wdl he knows the trick 
Of cloaking him witk what we most reverel 

CUatOe, 

But if the motive that you make parade of 

Is perfect as you say, why should k wait 

To show its^ un^ the day he caught you 

Soliciting his wife? How happens it 

You have not thought to go inform against him 

Umil his honour forces him to drive you 

Out of his house? And though I need not mention 

That he*d just given you his whole estate, 

StiU, if you meant to treat him now as guilty, 

How could you then consent to take his g^? 

Torture {to the Officer) 

Pray, sir, ddiver me from all this clamour; 

Be good enougk to carry out your order. 

The Officer 

Yes, I’ve too long delayed its execution; 

*Tis very fitting you diould urge me to it; 

So therefore, you must follow me at once 
To prison, where you’ll find your lodging ready. 

Tartuffe 

V?ho? sir? 

The Officer 

You. 

Tartuffe ~- 
But why to prison? 

The Officer 

You 

Areuot themsetd’whcmi I oweacooimt. 
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You» sir (ft» Qiook), recover from your hot alarm. 
Our prince is not a friend to do(d>ie dealings 
Ifrs eyes can read men’s inmott faeaitSt and all 
The art o£ hypocrites cannot deceive him. 

His shsurp discernment sees things clear and true; 
His mind cannot mo. easily be swayed. 

For reason always holds the balance even. 

He honours and exalts true piety 

But knows the false, and views it widi disgust. 

This frUow was by no means apt to £ool him; 

Far subtler snares have failed against his wisdom. 
And his quick insight pierced immediately 
The hidden baseness of this tortuous heart. 
Accusing you, the knave betrayed himself, 

And by true recompense of Heaven’s justice 
He stood revealed before our monarch’s eyes 
A scoundrel known before by other names. 

Whose horrid crimes, detailed at length, might hU 
A long-dravm hi§mry of many volumes. 

Our monarch — to resolve you in a word — 
Detesting his ingratitude and baseness. 

Added this horror m his other crimes. 

And sent me hither under lus direction 
To see his insolence out-mp itsdf. 

And force him then m give you satisfaction. 

Your papers, which the traimr says are his, 

1 am to take from him, and g^ve ^u back; 

The deed of gift transferring your estate 
Our monarch’s sovereign wiU makes null and void; 
And for the secret personal ofrence 
Your friend involv^ you in, he pardons you: 
Thm he rewards your recent zeal, displayed 
In he^nng m maintain his rights, and shows 
How «dl his heart, when fr is least expected^ 
Knows how to recompense a nchle deed. 

And vnll t^ let true merit hdss tfr due, 
Rmaemheiidg always rather good thtm evil 
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Dorine 

Now, Heaven be praised! 

Madame PerneUe 

At last I breathe again. 

"Elmire 

A happy outcome! 

Mariane 

* Who’d have dared to hope it? 

^ Organ (to Tartuffb, u/io is being led off by the officer) 
There, traitor! Now you’re . . . 

Scene Vm 

Madame Perneixe, Orgon, Elmire, Marians, 
OuSante, Valere, Damis, Dorine 

Cleante 

Brother, hold! — and don’t 
Descend to such indignities, I beg you. 

Leave the poor wretch to his unhappy £ate^ 

And let remorse oppress him, but not you. 

Hope rather that his heart may now return 
To virtue, hate his vice, reform his ways. 

And win the pardon of our glorious prince; 

While you must straightway go, and on your knees 
Repay with thanks his noble generous kindness. 

Orgon 

Well said! We’ll go, and at his feet kneel down 
With )oy to thank him for his goodness shown; 

And this first duty done, with honours du^ 

Well then attend upon another, too. 

Widi wedded happiness reward Val^r^ 

And crown a kwar noMe and ancere. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Gotthold Ephkaim Lbssino was bora at Kamcnzi Germany, January 
22, 1729, the son of a Lutheran minister. He was educated at Meissen 
and Leipzic, and b^an writing iat the stage before he was twenty. In 
1748 he went to Berlin, where he met Vohuife and feu a time was pov^er- 
f^y infiuenwd by him. The most important product of this period was 
his tragedy of Sara Samson,” a modem veraon of the storyW 
Medea, which began the vogue of the sentimental middle*class pby in 
Germany. After a second sojourn in Leipzic (i755-‘i758), during whim 
he urrote criticism, lyrics, and fables, Lesung returned to Berlin aim 
began to publish his “Literary Letters,” making himself the vigor and 
candor his criticism a real force in contemporary literature. From 
Berlin he went to Bredau, where he made the first sketches of two of his 
greatest works, “Laocoon” and “Minna von Barahelm,” both of which 
wera issued after his return to the Prussian capital. Failing in his efiort 
to be af^nted Director of the Royal Library by Frederick the Great, 
Lessing went to Hamburg in 1767 as critic of a new national theatre, and 
in coimection with this enterprise he issued twice a week the "Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie,” the two volumes of which ate a rich mine of 
dramatic cridcism and theory. 

His next readence was at Wd&nbiittel, where he had charge of the 
ducal library frtnn 1770 till his death in 1781. Here he wrote his tragedy 
of “Emilia Galotti,” founded on the story Virginia, and engaged for 
a time in violrat rdigious controversies, one important outcome of which 
was his "Education of the Human Race,” to be found m another volume 
of the Harvard Classics. On being onkred by the Brunswick authorities 
to give controversial vmdng, ^ found expressiem for his views in his 
jday “Nadian the Wise,” his lak great produoion. 

the importaoce d Lessing’s masterjMece in comedy, "Minna von 
Barnhdm,” it is difficult to exaggerate. It was the be^^nnii^ of German 
national drama; and by the patriotic interest of its historical Uckground, 
I7 its syn^di^ treatment of die German sddier and the German 
woman, and by its happy blending of the amuring and die padiedc, it 
. won a place in the natkmal heart b<m which no succeeding tiamedy has 
helm able to dislodge it 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE 

MAfOK voK Tellheim, « discharged officar, 

Mxkna \os Baenkelm. 

Count von Beuchsal, her uncle. 

PkAttzuKA, her lady*s maid. 

Just, serpans to the Majca. 

Paul Wernee, an old Sergeant of the Major's. 
The Landlord of an Inn. 

A Lady. 

An Oi^erly. 

RtOCAUt DS LA MaELINXERB. 

The scene alternates between the Parlour of an Inn, 
and a Room adjoining it. 


ACT I 
Scene L— Just 

Just {sitting in a comer, and tallying while asleep) 

R ogue of a landlord! You treat us so? On, comrade! hit 
hardi (He anises with Ids fist, and wa^es through the 
k. excrfiwn). Hal dbete he is againl I cannot shut an eye 
without with hunt I wish he got but half the blows. Why., 

it is Qiorningl 1 must just look for my poor master at once; if 1 can 
h^p it, he not set foot in llie cursed house again. 1 wonder 
wl]^e he has passed the n^^? 

ScBNB n.— LAMmmiD, Just 

Land, Ciood«»rniiig;; Herr Just; good-momingl What, up so 
early! Or shall X ss^—i^ so late? 

Just. Say sduch you please. 

Lani. X lay utdyrRbodrmomiogI and that deserves, I siq^wee, 
that Herr Just dwidd aiKwer, “Many thanks." 

. ' , ' *99 
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Just. Many thanks. 

Land. One is peevish, if one can’t have one’s proper rest What 
will you bet the Major has not returned home, and you have been 
keeping watch for him? 

Just. How the man can guess everything! 

Land. I surmiseJL surmise. 

Just, (turns roum to go). Your servant! 

Land, (stops him). Not so, Herr Just! 

Just. Very well, then, not your servant! 

Land. What, Herr Just, I do hope you are not still angry about 
yesterday’s affair! Who would keep his anger over night? 

Just. I; and over a good many nights. 

Land. Is that like a Christian? * ' 

Just. As much so as to turn an honourable man who cannot 
pay to a day, out of doors, into the street. 

Land. Fie! who would be so wicked? 

Just. A Christian innkeeper. — ^My master! such a man! such an 
of^rl 

Land. I thrust him from the house into the streets? I have far 
too much respect for an officer to do chat, and far too much pity 
for a discharged one! I was obliged to have another room prepared 
for him. Think no more about it, Herr Just. (Cedis) — Hullo! I 
will make it good in another way. (A lad comes.) Bring a glass; 
Herr Just will have a drop; something good. 

Just. Do not trouble yourself, Mr. Landlord. May the drop turn 
to poison, which • • • But I will not swear; I have not yet break- 
fasted. 

Land, (to the lad, who brings a bottle of spirits and a glass). 
Give it here; go! Now, Herr Just; something quite excellent; strong, 
delicious, and wholesome. (Fitts, and holds it out to him.) That 
can set an over-taxed stomach to rights again! 

Just. I hardly ought! — ^And ^ why should I let m^rhealth suffer 
on account of his incivility? (Ta\es it, and drin\s.) 

Land. May it do you good, Herr Just! 

Just, (gitnng the glass bacl(). Not bad! But, X^dhnxi, you are 
nevolhdm an iU-mannered brute! 

Land. Not so, not sol . • . Come, another glass; one cannot stand 
uppn one leg. 
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Jua. {after drinking). I must say so mudb-it is good, very good! 
Made at home, Landlord? 

Load. At home, indeed! True Dantzig, real double distilled! 

Just. Look ye, Landlord; if I could play the hypocrite, 1 would 
do so for such stuff as that; but 1 cannot, so it must out.— You are an 
ill-mannered brute all the same. 

Land. Nobody in my life ever told me that before . . . But 
another glass, Herr Just; three is the lucky number! 

Just. With all my heart! — (Drinks.) Good stuff indeed, capital! 
Buf truth is good also, and indeed. Landlord, you are an ill-mannered 
brute all the same! 

Land. If I was, do you think I should let you say so? 

Just. Oh! yes; a brute seldom has spirit. 

^nd. One more, Herr Just: a four-stranded rope is the strongest. 

Just. No, enough is as good as a feast! And what good will it 
do you, Landkird? I shall stick to my text till the last drop in the 
bottle. Shame, Landlord, to have such good Dantzig, and such bad 
manners! To turn out of his room, in his absence— a man like my 
master, who has lodged at your house above a year; from whom 
you have had already $0 many shining thalers; who never owed a 
heller in his life— because he let payment run for a couple of months, 
and because he does not spend quite so much as he used. 

Land. But suppose I really wanted the room and saw beforehand 
that the Major would willingly have given it up if we could only 
have waited some time for his return! Should I let strange gentle- 
folk like them drive away again from my dow? Should I wilfully ' 
send such a prize into the clutches of another innkeeper? Besides, 

I don’t believe they could have got a lodging elsewhere. The inns 
are all now quite fuU. Could such a young, beautiful amiable lady 
remain in the strett? Your master is much too gallant for that. . 
And what does he lose by the change? Have not I given him 
another room? 

Just. By the {ugeqn-house at the back, with a view between a 
neighhout’s chimneys. , * 

Land. The view was uncommoidy fine, before die confounded 
naghbour obstructed k. The room is otherwise vay nice, and is 
■papiered— 

Just, Has beail 
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No^ ooe ade is so still. And the little room ai%»iung, 
what is the matter with that? It has a clumney whkli, petin^ 
smdtes sooKwhat in the winter— 

Just. But does very nicdy in die summer. 1 believe^ Landkird, 
you are mocking us into the bargain! 

Lottd. Come, c^e; Herr Just, Henr Jpt— 

Just. Don’t make Herr Just’s head hot— ’ ’ 

Land. I make his head hot? It it the Dantzig does that. 

Just. An officer, like my master! Or do you think diat a dis- 
charged officer is not an officer, who may bredt your neck £or you? 
Why were you all, you Landlords, so civil during the war? Why 
was every officer an honourable man then and every soldier a 
worthy, brave fellow? Does this bit of a peace make you so bump- 
tious? 

Land. What makes you fly out so, Herr Just! 

Just. I will fly out. 

ScBNS III.— MAjoa VON Teixheim, Landl(»d, Just 
Maj. T. (entering). Just! 

Just, (supposing the Landlord is stiU speaking). Just? Are we so 
intimate? 

Maj. 7. Just! 

Just. I tlmug^t I was “Herr Just’’ with you. 

Land, (teeing the Major). Hitt! hist! Herr Just, Herr Just, look 
round; your masto’— 

* Maj. T. Just, I diink you are quarreling! What did I tdl you? 

Ladd. Qtnrrel, your honour? God forbid! Would your most 
humble servamt dare to quarrel with one who has die honour of 
being in your service? 

‘ Just. If I could but give him a good whack on that crini^g cat’s 
back of his! 

Land. It is true Herr Just speaks up for his master, and rather 
wannly; but in that he is right. I esteem him so much the mo»: 
I like him fco’ it. 

Justi I should like to knock his teeth oat for himi 

Land. It is cmly a ^ty that he pitts Mhaadf in a pasdon for 
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nothing. For 1 £ed quite sure that ytair honour is not ^spteased 
with me in diis matter, aiioe->neceffiity— made it neceisary^ 

Mof. T. More than enough, uri I am in your debt; you turn 
out my room in my absence. You must be paid, I must sedc a 
lodging elsewhere. Very natural 
Land. Elsewhere? You are going to qui^ Imnoured ^? Oh, 
unfortunate stricken man that 1 am. No, never! Sooner diaH the 
lady give up the apartments again. The Major cannot and will 
not 1^ her have his room. It is his; she must I cannot h^ it. 
I will go, honoured sir— 

Maj. T. My friend, do not make two foolidx strtdces instead of 
one. The lady must retain possession of the room— 

Land, And your honour could suppose that from distrust, from 
fear of not being paid, 1 ... As if I ^d not know that your honour 
could pay me as soon as you pleased. The seded purse . . . five 
hundr^ thalers in louis d’ors marked on it— which your honour 
had in your writing-desk . . .* is in good keeping. 

Maj, T. I trust so; as the rest of my property. Just shall take 
them into his keeping, when he has paid your bill — 

Land. Really, I was quite alarm^ when I found the purse. I 
always considered your honour a methodical and prudent man, who 
never got quite out of money . . . but stiU, had I supposed dtere 
was ready money in the desk— 

Maj, T. You would have treated me rather more civilly. I under- 
stand you. Go, sir; leave me. I wish to speak with my servant 
Land. But, honoured sir— « 

Maj. T. Come, Just; he does not wish to permit me to give my 
orders to you in his home. 

Land. 1 am goings honoured sir! My whole house is at your 
sttvice. (Exit.) 

ScBNB IV<— MaJ(« von TELLHEtM, Jt7ST 
just, (stamping with bis foot and spitting after the l^aNOUjan). 
Ughl 

Maj. T. Woai is the matter? 
fust. I am dsokiog with ttg/s. 
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Maj. 7. That is as bad as from plethora. 

Just^ And for you, sir, I hardly know you any longer. May I 
die befoi'e your eyes, if you do not encourage this malicious, un> 
feeling wretch. In spite of gallows, axe, and torture 1 could . . . 
yes, I could have throtded him with these hands, and torn him to 
pieces with these teeth 1 

Af«;. 7. You wild beasti “ 

Just, Better a wild beast than such a man! 

Maj. 7. But what is it that you want? 

Just. I want you to perceive how much he insults you. 

\ Maj. 7. And then — 

Just. To take your revenge . . . No, the fellow is beneath your 
notice] 

Maj. 7. But to commission you to avenge me? That was my 
intention from the first. He should not have seen me again, but 
have received the amount of his bill from your hands. I know that 
you can throw down a handful of money with a tolerably con- 
temptuous mien. 

Just. Oh! a pretty sort of revenge! 

Maj. 7. Which, however, we must defer. I have not one heller 
of ready money, and 1 know not where to raise any. 

Just. No money! What is that purse then with five hundred 
dollars’ worth of louis d’ors, which the Landlord found in your desk ? 

Maj. 7. That is money given into my charge. 

Just. Not the hundred pistoles which your old sergeant brought 
you four or five weeks back? 

Maj. 7. The same. Paul Werner’s; right. 

Just. And you have not used them yet? Yet, sir, you may do what 
you please with diem. 1 ivill answer for it that — 

Maj. T. Indeed! 

Just. Werner heard from me, how they had treated your claims 
upon the War Office. He heard — 

Maj. T. That I should certainly be a beggar soon, if 1 was not 
one already. 1 am much obliged to you, Just. And the news induced 
Werner to offer to share his little all with me. 1 am very glad that 
I guessed this. Listen, Just; let me have your account, directly, too; 
we must part. 
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Just. I&wl whatl 

Maj. T. Not a void. There is someone coming. 

Scene V.-4<m in mourning, Majob von Teuheim, Just 

Lady. I ask your pardon, ar. 

Maj. T. Whom do you seek, Madam? 

Lady. The worthy gentleman widi whom I have the honour trf 
speaking. You do not know me again. I am the vridow of your late 
captain. 

Maj. T. Good heavens. Madam, how you are changed! 

Lady. I have just risen from a sick bed, to whidi grief on the toss; 
of my husband brou^t me. I am troubling you at a very early 
hour. Major von Tellheim, but 1 am gmng into the country, where 
a kind, but also unfortunate friend, has for the present offered me 
an asylum. 

Maj. T. (to Just). Leave us. 

Scene VI.— Lady, Major von Tellheim 

Maj. 7. Speak freely. Madam! You must not be adiamed of your 
bad fortune before me. Can I serve you in any way? 

Lady. Major— 

Maj. T. I pity you. Madam! How can I serve you? You know 
your husband was my friend; my friend, I say, and I have always 
been sparing of this title. 

Lady. Who knows better than I do how worthy you were of 
his friendship— how worthy he was of yours? You would have 
been in his last thoughts^ your name would have been the last 
sound on his dying Ups, had not natural affection, stronger than 
friendship, demanded this sad prerogative for his unfortunate son, 
and hi$ unhappy wife. 

Maj. T. Cease, Madam! I could wil^gly weep with you; but I 
have no tears to^lay. Spare me! You come to me at a rime when 
I might easily be misled to murmur again^ Ptovidence. Qh! hrmest 
Marloff! Quick, Madam, what have you to request? If it i^ia my 
power to asrist you, if it is in my power— 

Lady. I cannm i^iart without fuiiUlii^ his last widies. He reed' 
leased, diortly before his death, that he was d)dag a ddstor to you. 
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and he conjured me to discharge his debt with tlm first ready money 
1 dunild have. I have s<dd carriage, and come to recteem his 
note. 

Md/. 7. What, MadamI Is that your object in coming? 

Lady. It is. Permit me to count out the money to you. 

Maj. T. No, Madam. Marlofi a debtor to mel that can hardly be. 
Let us look, however. (Tal(es out a poeJ(otiool(, and searches^ I j 
find nothing of the kind. 

Lady. You have doubtless mislaid his note; besides, it is nothing 
to the purpose. Permit me— 

Maj. T. No, Madam; I am careful not to mislay such documeiks. 
If I have not got it, it is a proof diat I never had it, or that it has 
been honoured and already returned by me. 

Ludy. Major! 

Maj. T. Without doubt. Madam; Marloff does not owe me any- 
thing— nor can I remember that he ever did owe me anything. This 
is so. Madam. He has much rather left me in his debt. I have 
never been able to do anything to repay a man who shared with 
me good and ill luck, honour and danger, for six years. I shall not 
forget that he has left a son. He shall be my son, as soon as I can 
be a father to him. The embarrassment in which I am at present — 

Lady. Generous manl But do not think so meanly of me. Take 
the money. Major, and then at least I dball be at ease. 

Maj. T. What more do you require to tranquillize you, than my 
assurance that the money does not bebng to me? Or do you wish 
that I daould rob the young orphan of my friend? Ebb, Madam; 
for that it would be in the true meaning of the word. The money 
belongs to him; invest it fm: lum. 

Lady. 1 understand you; pardon me if I do nttt yet lightly know 
how to accept a kindness. Where have you learnt diat a mother 
will do mote for her chUd than for the {neservadon of her own 
life? I am going— ^ 

Me;. T, Go, Madam, and may you have a [Mospetous journey! 

I do not ask you to let me hear frmn you. Yournevra mi]^ come 
to me when it might be of Utde use to nw. There is yetone dung, 
Maikm; I had nearly fo^tten that whidi is of most; consequen c e. 
Msrldl also had claims upon the chest of our tdd r^mem:.' His 
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claims are as good as mine. U tof demands an paidi Ids must he 
paid also. I be annamaUe £or them. 

Lady, OhI Sir . . . biK what can I say? ‘Ilitis to {airpose future 
good deeds is^ in die eyes of heaven, to have pedEcumed th^ already. 
May you receive its rei^ud, as w^ as my tears. (JSxU,) 

ScBNB Vnu-Msjoa VOH Tbuhbim 

Me/. T. Ftoor, good womanl I must not forget to destroy the bill. 
(Ta^es some papers from his poc^etboo\ and destroys them.) Who 
wojuld guarantee that my own wants might not some day tempt 
me to make use it? 

ScBKB vm.— JoST, MaJOK VON TbLUIBIM 

Me/. 7 . Is diat you, Just? 

Just, {wiping his eyes). Yes. 

Maj. T. You have been crying? 

Just. I have been writing opt my account in the kitchen, and the 
place is full of sowke. Here it is, sir. 

Maj. T. Give it to me. 

Just. Be merciful with me, sir. I know well that they have not 
been so with you; still— 

Maj. T. What do you want? 

Just. I diould sooner have etpected my death, than my discharge. 

Mof. T. I cannot keep you any busier: 1 must learn to manage 
without servants. {Opens the paper, and reads.) *‘What my master, 
the Major, owes me:— Three months and a half wages, six thalers 
per month, is 21 thalers. During the first part xd this month, laid 
out in sundries— I thaler 7 groschen 9 pfennigs. Total, 2a thalers 
7gr.9p£.” Right; and it is just that I also pay your ws^^ for the 
wh(^ the current month. 

Just. Turnover, sir. 

Maj. 7 . Oh! mme? {Reads.) **What I owe my master, the 
Major:— Paid for me to the army-surgeon twenty-five thalers. At- 
tendance and nurse during my ou^ paid for me^ diirty'dinQ thabrs. 
Advanced, at my request, to my fatl^— who wm bunu: out of his 
house smd rbijhed— without reckoning the two horses dE whbb he 
n^de him a present, fifty thdm's. Total X14 Deduct the above 
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22 dialer^ Tgr. ${£; I remain in debt to my master, the Major, 91 
thalen^ 16^. 3p£.” You are mad, my good fellow! 

fust. I willingly grant that I owe you much more; but it would 
be wasting' ink to write it down. I cannot pay you that: and if you 
take my livery from me too, which, by the 'way, 1 have not yet 
earned,— I would rather you had let me die in the workhouse. 

Mof, T. For what do you take me? You owe me nothing; and I 
will recommend you to one of my friends, with whom you will 
fare better than with me. , 

Just. I do not owe you anything, and yet you turn me away! 

Maj, T. Because I do not wish to owe you anything. 

Just. On that account? Only on that account? As certain as 
I am in your debt, as certain as you can never be in mine, so 
certainly shall you not turn me away now. Do what you will. 
Major, I remain in your service; I must remain. 

Maj. T. With your obstinacy, your insolence, your savage b<^ 
terous temper towards all who you think have no business to speak 
to you, your malicious pranks your love of revenge,— 

Just, ^ke me as bad as you will, I shall not think worse of myself 
than of my dog. Last winter I was walking one evening at dusk 
along the river, when I heard something whine. I stooped down, 
and reached in the direction whence the sound came, and when I 
thought I was saving a child, I pulled a dog out of the water. That 
is well, thought I. The dog followed me; but I am not fond of dogs, 
so I drove him away— in vain. I whipped him away— in vain. I 
shut lum out of my room at night; he lay down before the door. 
If he came too near me, I kicked him; he yelped, looked up at 
me^ and wagged his tail. 1 have never yet given him a bit of bread 
with my own hand; and yet I am the only person whom he will 
obey, or who dare touch him. He jumps about me, and dhows off 
his tricks to me, without my asking for them. He is an ug^y dog, 
but he is a good animal. If he carries it on muchlonger, I shall at 
last give over hating him. 

Maj. T. (aside). As I do him. No, there is no one perfeqdy 
inhuman. Just, we will ntt part. 

Just. Ceatainlynot! And you wanted to manage vnthoutwrvantsl 
You forget your woqnds, and that you only have die use of one 
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ann. Why, you are oot d>le to dress alone. I am indispensable to 
you; and I am— wkhout boastings Major^-I am a servant virho, 
if the worst o>mes to the worst, can beg and steal for his master. 
Maj. T. Just, we will part. 
fust. All right, S!rl 

ScENB IX. — SaavAKT, Majoe von Tbllhbim, Just 
Ser. I say, comrade! 

Just, What is the matter? 

Ser. Can you direct me to the officer who lodged yest»day in 
that room? {pointing to the one out of which he is coming). 

Just. That I could easily do. What have you got for him? 

Ser. What we always have, when we have nothing— compliments. 
My mistress hears that he has been turned out on her account. 
My mistress knows good manners, and I am therefore to beg his 

ptrdo n 

Just. Well then, beg his pEardon; there he stands. 

Ser. What is he? What is his name? 

Maj. T. I have already heard your message, my friend. It is 
unnecessary politeness on the part o£ your mistress, which I beg 
to acknowledge duly. Present my compliments to her. What is the 
name of your mistress? 

Ser. Her name! We call her my lady. 

Maj. T. The name of her family? 

Ser. I have not heard that yet, and it is not my business to ask. 
I manage so that I generally get a new master every six weeks. 
Hang all thnr names! 

Just. Bravo^ comrade! 

Ser. I was engaged by my pmesent mistress a few days ago, in 
Dresden. I believe she has come here to look for her lover. 

Maj. T, Enough, friend. 1 wi^ed to know the name your 
mistress, not her secrets. Go! 

Ser. Comrade, he would not do for my master. 

Scene X.— Majca von TEianEiM, Jtnr 

Maj.T. Jtist! seediatwegetoutofdiishousedirecdy! Hupdite* 
ness ^ this strange lady affiecxs me m(»e than.die dhurlidu^ of 
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the hott. Here, take this ring~^e only dung o£ value vHbich I 
have le&:>-o£ which I never thought of making sudi a use. Pawn 
it! get ei^ty louis d’ors for id our host’s lull can scarcdy unount 
to thirty. Pay him, and jpnove my dungs. . . . Ah, where? Where 
you will. The cheaper me inn, the better. You will find me in the 
neighbouring cofi^house. I am going; you trill see to k all 
properly? ■* 

Just. Have no fear. Major! 

Maf. T. (comes bac^). Above all things, do not let my pistols 
be fcHTgotten, which hang beside the bed. 

Just, r will forget nothing. 

Maj, T. (comes baci^ again). Another thing: bring your dog wkh 
you too. Do you hear. Just? 


Scene XI. — ^Jcsr 

Just. The dog will not stay behind, he will take care of that. 
Hem! My master still had this valuable ring and carried it in his 
pocket instead of on his finger! My good landlord, we are not yet 
so poor as Ave look. To him himsd^ I will pawn you, you beaud^ 
littW ring! I know he will be annoyed that you will not all be con' 
sumed in his house. Ah! — 


Scene XII. — Paul Weknee, Just 

Just. Hulk), Werner! good<day to you, Werner. WelconM to the 
town. 

Wer. The accursed village! I can’t manage to get at home in it 
again. Merry, my boys, merry; I have got some more money! 
Where is the, Major? 

Just. He mi^st have met you; he just went downjtairs. 

Wer. I came up the back stairs. How is he? I should have been 
vdith you last week, but— 

Jua. Well, what prevented you? 

Wer. Just, did ycm ever hear of Prince Hmclius? 

JtM, Heraclitv? Not that 1 know oL. 

■-WiHi- Dtm’t you know the great hero the £ast? 
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Just. I know the wise men of the East well enoa^ who go ahoitt 
wikh the stars oa New Year’s Eve.* 

Wer. Bit^hw, I hdieve you rmd the newspapers as Uttk as t^ 
*ffible. You do nta kiuw Prince H«raclitq|. Not know the brave 
man who seized Peraa, and will break into the Ottoman Porte 
in a few days? Thank God, there is ^11 war somewhere in 
world! I have long enough hoped it would break out here t^n. 
But there they sit and take care of their dcins. No, a soldier I was, 
and a soldier 1 must be again! In short (looking round oarefuUy, 
to see if anyone is listening), between ourselves, Just, 1 am going 
to Persia, to have a few campaigns against the Turks, under his 
. Royal Highness Prince Heraclius. 

Just. You? 

Wer. 1 myself. Our ancestors fought bravely against the Turks; 
and so ought we too, if we would be honest men and good Chris* 
tians. I allow that a campaign against the Turks cannot be half 
so pleasant as one against ^e'French; but then it must be so much 
the more benefidai in this world and the next. The swords of the 
Turks are all set with diamonds. 

Just. I would not vralk a mile m have my head split with oas of 
their sabres. You wiU not be so mad as to leave your comforuhle 
little farm! 

Wer. Oh! I take that with me. Do you see? The property is 
sold. 

Jttsf. Sold? 

Wer. Hist! Here are a hundred ducats, which I received yester- 
day towards the payment: I am bringing them for the Mafor. 

J$fst. What is he to do with than? 

Wer. What is he to do Mudi them? Spend than; play than, or 
drink .them away, or whatever he pleases. He must have money,* 
and it is bad auHigh that they have made his own jp troid^aane 
to him. But 1 know uhat I would do, were Tin ^ place; I 
would say— “Ihe deiKe take you all hae; 1 will go mth Paid Wana 
to Persta!” Hang it! Prince Haadius tmisc have heard <n liihi|or 
von TeHham, if he has not heard ok Paal Wenner, Ins late seigeamt. 
Our affair at KiOxahinsepr ' 

rfUt frfen to an dd Gemaa caMnn. 
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Just, Shall I give you an account o£ that? 

Wer. You give mel I know well that a fine battle array is beyond 
your comprehension. I am nbt going to throw my pearls b^re 
swine. Here, take the hundred ducats; give them to the Major:^ 
tell him, he may keep these for me too. 1 am going to the market 

f ow. I have sent in a couple of bads of rye; what I get for them 
e can also have. * *' 

Just. Werner, you mean it well; but we don’t want your money. 
K^p your ducats; and your hundred pistoles you can also have back 
safe, as soon as you please. 

Wer. What, has the Major money still? 

Just. No. 

Wer. Has he borrowed any? 

Just. No. 

Wer. On what does he live, then? 

Just. We have everything put down in the bill; and when they 
won’t put anything more down, and turn us out of the house, we 
pledge anything we may happen to have, and go somewhere else. 
I say, Paul, we must play this landlord here a trick. 

Wer. If he has annoyed the Major, I am ready. 

Just. What if we watch br him in the evening, when he comes 
from his club, and give him a good thrashing? 

Wer. In the dark! Watch for him! Two to one! No, that 
won’t do. 

Just. Or if we burn his house over his head? 

Wer. Fire and burn! Why, Just, one hears that you have been 
baggage-boy and not soldier. Shame! 

Just. Or if we ruin his daughter? But she is cursedly ugjy. 

Wer. She has probably been ruined long ago. At any rate you 
don’t want any h^ there. But what is the matter with you? What 
has happened? ' - _ . 

Jstst. Just come with me, and ytm shall hear something to make 
you stare. 

Wer, Ihe devil must be loose here, then? 

.. Jtut. Just so; come along. 

Wee, So mudi the better! To Persia, then; to Peraa. 
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Acrn 

ScENB le-^intufs Room. Minna, Fkansska 
* Min. (in moniing dress, looking at her wateh). Fraaziska, era 
have risen very early. Hie time will hang heavy on our hands. 

Fran. Who can sleep in these abominriile large towns? The car-^ 
riages, the watchmen, the drums, the cats, the soldiers, never cease* 
to rattle, to call, to roll, to mew, and to swear; just as if the last 
thing the ni^t is intended for was for sleep. Have a cup of tea, 
my ladyi 

Min. I don’t care for tea. 

Fran. I will have some chocolate made. 

Min. For yourseli^ if you like. 

Fran. For myself! I would as soon talk to myself as drink by 
myself. Then the time will indeed hang heavy. For very weariness 
we shall have to make our toilets, and try on the dress in which we 
Intend to make the first attack! 

Min. Why do you talk of attacks, when I have only come to 
require that the capitulation be ratified? 

Fran. But the officer whtun we have didodged, and to whom we 
have apolc^zed, cannot be the best bred man in the world, or he 
might at least have begged the honour of bring allowed to wait 
upon you. 

Min. All cheers are not Trilhrims. To tell you the truth, I only 
sent him the message in order to have an opportunity of inquiring 
from him about Tellhrim. Franziska, my heart trils me my journey 
will be a successful one and that I diall ^d him. 

Fran. The heart, my lady! One must not trust to that too much. 
The heart echoes to us the words of our tongues. If dw tongue 
was as-murii inclined to speak the thoughts of the heart, the fadiion 
of keying mouths under lock and key would have come in long 
ago. 

Min. Ha! ha! mouths under lode and key. That &shsoi^ would 
just suk me. 

Fran. Rather not show the most beaurifol set of teeth, than let 
the beat be Seen duous^ than every momem. 
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Min, What, are you so reserved? 

Fnm, No, my lady; but I would willin^y be more so. Pec^e 
sddom talk of die virtue diey posses^ and all the more often of 
that which they do not possess. 

Min, Franzidca, you made a very just remark there. 

|| Fran, Made! Does one make k, if it ocairs to one? 

Min. And do you know why 1 considtf it so good? It applies 
my Tellhdm. - 

Fran. What would not, in your opinion, apply to him? 

Min. Frieitd and foe say he is the bravest man in the world. 
But who ever heard him talk of bravery? He has the most upright 
mind; but uprightness and nt^leness ot mind are words never on 
his tongue. 

Fran. Of what virtues does he calk then? 

Min. He talks of none, for he is wanting in none. 

Fran. That is just what I wished to hear. 

Min. Wait, Franziska; I am wrong. He often talks of economy. 
Between ourselves, I believe he is eictravagant. 

Fran, One thing more, my lady. I have often heard him mention 
truth and constancy toward you. What, if he be inconstant? 

Min. Miserable girl! But ^ you mean that serioudy? 

Fran. How long is it since he wrote to you? 

Min. Alas! he has only written to me once since the peace. 

Fran. Whatl— A sigh on account of the pe«»? Surpriangl Peace 
wi^t only to make good the ill whidi war causes; but k seems 
to disturb the good which the latter, its opposite, may haveoccaaoned. 
Pe«x diould not be to c^mdous! . . . How bng have we had 
peace? The dme teems wondofuUy long, when there is so little 
news. It is no use the post going regularly again; nobody writes, 
lot nobody has anything to write dwut. 

Min. "Peace has been made,” he wrote to me, “and 1 am ap> 
fuoaching the fulfilment of my wishes.” But since he only wrote 
.that to me once, only <mce— 

Fran, And dnce he compels us to run a&ex this fulfilment 
hk wyiei oorsdves. . . If we can but find him, Iw shall pay for 
dlisf Su{qx»e, in d» aMaadme, he may have accom{dished his 
wishes, and we diould lesurn here that— 
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Min. {aaxioitsly). Hiait he is dead? 

Fran. To you, my lady; and married to anothei;, 

Min. You teaze, youl .Wait, Franziska, 1 will pay you out for 
this! But talk to me, or t shatt fall asleep. His regiment was dis- 
banded' after the peace. Who knows into what a confuskm of 
bills and papers he may thereby have been Imuglu? Who knos^ 
into what other raiment, or to what distant stadon, he may have 
been sent? Who knows what circumstances — ^There’s a knock at 
the door. 

Fran. Come ini ; 

Scene 1I.--1.anoloed, Minna, Fbanziska 

Land, {putting his head in at the door). Am I permitmd, your 
ladyship? 

Fran. Our landlord? — Come in! 

Land. (A pen behind Ms ear, a sheet of paper and an in^Oand in 
his hand). I am come, your' ladyship, to wish you a most humble 
good-morning; {to Fkanziska) and the same to you, my i»retcy 
maid. 

Fran. A polite man! 

Min. We are obliged to you. 

Fran. And wish you also a good-moming. 

Land. May I venture to ask how your ladyship has passed the 
first night under my pow roof? 

Fran. The roof is not so bad, sir; l»it the beds might have been 
better. 

Land. What do I hear! Not riept wdl! Perhaps die over-fatigue 
of the journey — 

Min. Perhaps. 

tamd. Certainly, certainly, for otherwise. . . . Yet, riiould there 
be anythii^ not perfectly comfortable; my lady, I hope you will not 
fail to command me. 

Fran. Very wril, Mr. Landlord, very wdl! We are ncn h«hful; 
and least of all should one be badiful an inn. We dball not hul 
to say what we may whh. 

XaW. 1 next cook tso . « . (taJ^’ng the pen from beMad Us ear). 
Fran. Well? 
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Land. Without doubt, my lady, you are already acquainted with 
the wise regulations of our police. 

Min, Not in the least, sir. , 

Land. We landlords are instructed not to take in any stranger, 
of whatever rank or sex he may be, for four-and-twenty hours, 
;;jvithout delivering, in writing, his name, place of abode, occupation, i 
object of his journey, probable stay, and so on, to the proper author>{ 
ides. 

Min. Very welL 

Land. Will your ladyship then be so good . . . (going to the 
table, and malting ready to write). 

Min. Willingly. My name is — 

Land. One minutel (He writes.) “Date, 22nd August, a. d.. Sic.; 
arrived at the King of Spain hotel.” Now your name, my lady. 

Min. Fraulein von Barnhelm. 

Lond. (imrer). “Von Barnhelm.” Coming from. . . . where, your 
ladyship? 

Min. From my estate in Saxony. 

Land, (tvrites). “Estate in Saxony.” Saxony! Indeed, indeed! In 
Saxony, your ladyship? Saxony? 

Fran, Well, why not? I hope it is no sin in this country to come 
from Saxony! 

Land. A sin? Heaven forbid! That would be quite a new sin! 
From Saxony then? Yes, yes, from Saxony, a delightful country, 
Saxony! But if I am right, your ladyship, Saxony is not small, and 
has several— how shall I call them ?— districts, provinces. Our police 
are very particular, your ladyship. 

Min. I imderstand. From my estate in Thuringia, then. 

Land. From Thuringia! Yes, that is better, your ladyship; that 
is more exact. (Writes and reads.) “Fraulein von Barnhelm, coming 
from her estate in Thuringia, together tvith her lady in waidng and 
two men servants.” 

Fran. Lady in waidng! That means me, I suppose! 

Land. Yes, my pretty maid. 

Fran. Well, Mr. Landlord, instead of “lady in waidng,” write 
“maid in waidng.” You say, the police are very exact; k might cause 
a nusunders^ding, which nught give me troihle some day t^ien 
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rnybaansarereadouL For I reaUy am sdU unmarrwd, aod my name 
is Franzuka, with the lamily name o£ WilUg: Franzkka Willig. 
I also come from Ihuringia. My father was a millk, on one of my 
lady’s mtates. k is called^ttle Rammsdorf. My brother has the 
mill noKr.^ was tak«i very early to the manta:, and educated with 
my lady. 'Olfe are trf the same age — one-and-twenty next Candlemas^ 
I learnt everything my lady learnt. I should like the police to have 
a full account of me. 

Land. Quke ri^, my pretty maid; I will bear that in mind, in 
case of future inquiries. But now, your ladyship, your business here? 

Min. My business here? 

Land. Have you any business wkh His Majesty the King? 

Min. Oh! no. 

Land. Or at our courts of justice? 

Min. No. 

Land. Or — 

Min. No, no. I have comie here solely on account of my own 
private afiairs. 

Land. Quite right, your ladyship; but what are those private 
affairs? 

Min. They are . . . Franziska, I think we are undergoing an 
examination. 

Fran. Mr. Landlord, the police surely do not ask to know a young 
lady’s secrets! 

Land. Certainly, my pretty maid; the police wish to know every* 
thing, and especiaUy secrets. 

Fran. What is to be done, my lady? . . . Well, listen, Mr. Land* 
lord— but take care that it does not go beyond ourselves and die 
pcdice. 

Min. What is the simpleton going to tell him? 

Fran. We come to carry df an officer £rom the king. 

Land. How? What? My dear girl! 

Fran. Or to let ourselves be carried off by die t^ker. leis^a^ one. 

Min. Franzidca, are ymi mad? The' saucy girl is laughing at you. 

Land. I hope not! With your humble s«^ant indeed she n»y jest 
as nuich as die {deases; tmc with the ptdke — ’ 

Min. 1 tdl you what; I do not understand how to act in this 
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matter. Suppose you postpone the whole affair till my uncle’s ar- 
rival. I told you yesterday why he did not come with me. He had 
an accident with^his carriage ten miles from here, and did not wi^ 
that I should remain a night longer on the road, so I had to come 
on. 1 am sure he will not be more than four-and-twenty hours 
after us. 

Land. Very well, madam, we will waif £6r him. 

Min. He will be able to answer your questions better. He will^ 
know to whom, and to what extent, he must give an account of 
himself— what he must relate respecting his affairs, and what he 
may withhold. 

Land. So much the better I Indeed one cannot expect a young 
girl {holding at Franziska in a marl^ed manner) to treat a serious 
matter with serious people in a serious manner. 

Min. And his rooms are in readiness, I hope? 

Land. Quite, your ladyship, quite; except the one — 

Fran. Out of which, I suppose, you will have to turn some other 
honourable gentleman! 

Land. The waiting maids of Saxony, your ladyship, seem to be 
very compassionate. 

Min. In truth, sir, that was not well done. You ought rather to 
have refused us. 

Land. Why so, your ladyship, why so? 

Min. I understand that the officer who was driven out on our 
account— 

Land. Is only a discharged officer, your ladyship. 

Min. Well, what then? 

Land. Who is almost done for. 

Min. So much the worse! He is said to be a very deserving man. 

Land. But I tell you he is discharged. 

Min. The king cannot be acquainted with every deserving man. 

Land. Oh! doubtless he knows them; he knows them all. 

Min. But he caifhot reward them all. 

Land. They would have been rewarded if they had lived so as to 
deserve it. But they lived during the war as if it would last for 
ever; as if the words “yours” and “mine” were done away with 
altogether. Now all the hotels and inns are full of them, and a land- 
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lord has to be on his guard with them. I have come off pretty well 
with this one. If he had no more money, he had at any rate money’s 
worth; and I might indeed have let him remain quiet two <»: three 
months longer. Hbwevor, it is better as it is. 6y-the-by, your lady- 
ship, you understand about jewels, 1 suppose? 

Min. Not particularly. 

Land. Of course your ladyship must. I must show you a ting, 
a valuable ring. I see you have a very beautiful one on your finger; 
and the more I look at it, the more I am astonished at the resemblance 
it bears to mine. Therel just look, just look! (tailing the ring from 
its case, and handing it to her.) What brilliancy! The diamond in 
the middle alone weighs more than five carats. 

Min. {loolfing at it). Good heavens! What do I see? This ring— 

Land. Is honesdy worth fifteen hundred thalers. 

Min. Franziskal look! 

Land. I did not hesitate for a moment to advance eighty pistoles 
on it. 

Min. Do not you recognize it, Franziska? 

Fran. The same! Where did you get that ring, Mr. Landlord? 

Land. Come, my girl! you surely have no claim to it? 

Fran. We have no claim to this ring! My mistress’s monogram 
must be on it, on the inner side of the setting. Look at it, my lady. 

Min. It is! it is! How did you get this ring? 

Lartd. I! In the most honourable way in the world. You do not 
wish to bring me into disgrace and trouble, your ladyship! How do 
I know where the ring properly belongs? During the war many a 
thing often changed masters, both with and without the knowledge 
of its owner. War was war. Other rings will have crossed the bor- 
ders of Saxony. Give it me again, your ladyship; give it me again! 

Fran. When you have said from whom you got it. 

Land. From a man whom I cannot think capable of such things; 
in other respects a good man. 

Min. From the best man under the sun, if yoh have it ^xan its 
owner. Bring him here directly! It is himse^ or at shy rate he 
must know him. 

Land. Who? who, your ladyship? 

Frm. Are you deaf? Our Major! 
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Land. Major! Right! he is a Major, who had this room before 
you, and from whom I received it. 

Min. Major von Tellheim! 

Land. Yes, Tellheim. Do you know him? 

Min. Do I know him! He is here! TeUheim here! He had this 
room! He! he pledged dus ring with you! What has brought himi 
into this end>arrassment? Where is he? iDoes he owe you any-l 
thing? Franziska, my desk here! Open it! (Franziska puts it o»\ 
the uMe and opens it.) What does he owe you? To whom else does 
he owe anything? Bring me all his creditors! Here is gold: here are 
notes. It is all his! 

Land. What is this? 

Min. Where is he? Where is he? 

Land. An hour ago he was here. 

Min. Detested man! how could you act so rudely, so hardly, so 
cruelly towards him? 

Land. Your ladyship must pardon— 

Min. Quick! Bring him to me. 

Land. His servant is perhaps still here. Does your lady^p wish 
that he should look for him? 

Min. Do I wish it? Begone, run. For this service alone 1 will 
forget how badly you have behaved to him. 

Fran. Now then, quick, Mr. Landlord! Be off! fly! fly! (Pushes 
him out.) 


ScBKB III.— Mihma, Franziska 

Min. Now 1 have found him again, Franziska! Do you hear? 
Now I have found him again! I scarcely know where I am for joy! 
Rqoice with me, Franziska. But why should you? And yet you 
shall; you must rejoice with me. Come, I will make you a present, 
that you may be able to r^oice with me. Say, Fraisiska, what shall 
I give you? Which of my things would please you? W^iat would 
you like? Take what you will; only rqoice with me. I see you will 
tidte^nothing. Stop! (Thrusts her hand into the desl(,) Ihere, 
Franzidta (gives her money), buy yourself what you likk Ask for 
more, if it be imt sufBcient; but rejoice with me you must. It is so 
mdandmly to be happy alone. Time, take k, then. 
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Vtan. It is stealing it from you» my lady. You are intoxicated, 
quite intoxicated with joy. 

Min. Girl, my intoxication is of a quarrelsome kind. Take it, or 
(forcing money into her hand) . . . and if you thank me . . • Stay, 
it is well that I think of it. (Ta\es more money from the des\^ 
Put that aside, Franziska, for the first poor wounded soldier who 
accosts us. 


Scene IV. — ^Landlord, Minna, and Franziska 

Min. Well, is he coming? 

Land. The cross, unmannered fellow! 

Min. Who? 

Land. His servant. He refuses to go for him. 

Fran. Bring the rascal here, then. I know all the Major's servants. 
Which one of them was it? 

Min. Bring him here direaly. When he sees us he will go fast 
enough. (Exit Landlord.) 


Scene V. — Minna, Franziska 

Min. I cannot bear this delay. But, Franziska, how cold you are 
still! Why will you not share my joy with me? 

Fran. I would from my heart, if only — 

Min. If only what? 

Fran. We have found him again. But how have we found him? 
From all we hear, it must go badly with him. He must be unfor- 
tunate* That distresses me. 

Min. Distresses you! Let me embrace you for that, my dear play- 
mate! I shall never forget this of you. I am only in love, you are 
good. 


Scene VI. — ^Landlord, Just, and the above 

Land. With great difficulty I have brought him. 
Fran. A strange face! I do know him. 

Min. Friend, do you live with Major von Tellheim? 
Just^ Yes. 

Min. Where is your master? 
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Just. Not here. 

Min. But you could find him? 

Just. Yes. 

Min. Will you fetch him quickly? 

Just. No. 

Min. You will be doing me a favour. ^ . 

Just. Indeed I 

Min. And your master a service. 

Just. Perhaps not. 

Min. Why do you suppose that? 

Just. You are the strange lady who sent your compliments to 
him this morning, I think? 

Min. Yes. 

Just. Then I am right. 

Min. Does your master know my name? 

Just. No; but he likes over-civil ladies as little as over-uncivil 
landlords. 

Land. That is meant for me, I suppose? 

Just. Yes. 

Land. Well, do not let the lady suffer for it then; but bring him 
here directly. 

Min. (to Franziska). Franziska, give him something — 

Fran, (trying to put some money into Just’s hand). We do not 
require your services for nothing. 

Just. Nor I your money without services. 

Fran. One in return for the other. 

Just. I cannot. My master has ordered me to pack up. That I am 
now about, and I beg you not to hinder me further. When I have 
finished, I will take care to tell him that he may come here. He is 
close by, at the coffee-house; and if he finds nothing better to do 
there, I suppose he will come. (Going.) 

Fran. Wait a moment! My lady is the Major’s . . . sister. 

Min. Yes, yes, his sister. 

Just. I know better; the Major has not a sister. He has sent me 
twice in six months to his family in Courland. It is true there are 
different sorts of sisters— 

Fran. Insc^nt! 
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Just. One must be so to get the people to let one alone. {Exit.) 

Fran. That is a rascal. 

Land. So I said. But let him got I know now where his master 
is. I will fetch him instantly myself. I only beg your ladyship, most 
humbly, that you will make an excuse for me to the Major, that 1 
have been so unfortunate as to oifend a man of his merit against my 
will. 

Min. Pray go quickly. I will set all that right again. {Exit the 
Landlord.) Franziska, run after him, and tell him not to mention 
my name! (£»V Franziska.) 

Scene VII. — Minna, and afterwards Franziska 

Min. I have found him again I — ^Am I alone? — will not be alone 
to no purpose. — {Clasping her hands^ Yet I am not alone! {Look- 
ing upwards.) One single grateful thought towards heaven, is the 
most perfect prayer! I have found him! I have found him! {With 
outstretched arms.) I am joyful and happy! What can please the 
Creator more than a joyful creature! (Franziska returns.) Have you 
returned, Franziska? You pity him! I do not pity him. Misfortune 
too is useful. Perhaps heaven deprived him of everything — to give 
him all again, through me! 

Fran. He may be here at any moment.— You are still in your 
morning dress, my lady. Ought you not to dress yourself quickly? 

Min. Not at all. He will now see me more frequently so, than 
dressed out. 

Fran. Oh! you know, my lady, how you look best. 

Min. {after a pause). Truly, girl, you have hit it again. 

Fran. I think women who are beautiful, are most so when un- 
adorned. 

Mitt. Must we then be beautiful? Perhaps it was necessary that 
we should think ourselves so. Enougjh for me, if only I am beautiful 
in his eyes. Franziska, if all women fed as I now fed, we are- 
strange things. Tender-hearted, yet proud; virtuous, yelf vain; pas> 
donate, y^ innocent. 1 dare say you do not understand me. I do not 
rightly understand mysdf. Joy turns my head. 

Fran. Compose yourself my lady, I hear fot^eps. 

'Ajfm. Compose myself! Whatl recdve him composedly? 
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Scene VIII. — ^Major von Tellheim, Landlo&d» and the above 

Maj. T« {waH^s in, and the moment he sees Minna rushes towards 
her). Ah! my t^nnal 

Min. (springing towards him). Ah! my Tellheim! 

Maj. T. (starts suddenly, and draws bac^lO. I beg your pardon, 
Fraulein von Barnhelm; but to meet you here— 

Min. Cannot surely be so unexpected! (Approaching him, whdsA 
he draws bac\ still more.) Am I to pardon you because I am still \ 
your Minna? Heaven pardon you, that I am still Fraulein von Bam- \ 
helm! 

Maj. T. Fraulein . . . (Loo^s fixedly at the Landlord, and shrugs 
his shoulders.) 

Min. (sees the Landlord, and makes a sign to Franziska). Sir — 

Maj. T. If we are not both mistaken — 

Fran. Why, Landlord, whom have you brought us here? Come, 
quick! let us go and look for the right man. 

Land. Is he not the right one? Surely! 

Fran. Surely not! Come, quick! I have not yet wished your 
daughter good morning. 

Land. Oh! you are very good (still does not stir). 

Fran, (takes hold of him). Come, and we will make the bill of 
fare. Lee us see what we shall have. 

Land. You shall have first of aU— 

Fran. Stop, I say, stop! If my mistress knows now what she is to 
have for dinner, it will be all over with her appetite. Come, we must 
talk that over in private. (Drags him off.) 

Scene IX. — ^Minna, Major von Tellheim 

Min. Well, are we still both mistaken? 

Maj.T. Would to "heaven it were so! — But there is only one 
Minna, and you are that one. 

Min. What ceremony! The world might hear what we have to 
say to one another. 

Mafi T. You here? What do you want here> Madam? 

Min. Nothing now (going to him with open arms). I have found 
all that ! wanted. 
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Maf. T. (jintmng bae^). You sedc a proq>erous man, and oat 
worthy of your love; and you find— a wretched one. 

Min. Then do you love me no lopger? Do you |ove another? 

Maj. T. Ahl he never loved you, who could love another after- 
wards. 

Min. You draw but one dagger from my breast; for if 1 have lost 
your heart, what matters whether indifference or mote poworful 
charms than mine have robbed me of it? You love me no longer; 
neither do you love another? Wretched man indeed, if you love 
nothingl 

Maj. T. Right; the wretched must love nothing. He merits his 
misfortunes, if he cannot achieve this victory over himsdf— if he can 
allow the woman he loves to take part in his misfortune . . . CMt! 
how difficult is this victoryl . . . Since reason and necesfity have 
commanded me to forget Minna von Barnhelm, what pains have I 
taken! I was just beginning, to hope that my trouble would not for 
ever be in vain — and you appear. 

Min. Do I understand you right? Stop, sir; let us see what we 
mean before we make further mistakes. Will you answer me tme 
question? 

Maj. T. Any one. 

Min. But will you answer me vidthout shift or subterfuge? With 
nothing but a plain “Yes,” or “No?” 

Maj. T. 1 will — ^if I can. 

Min. You can. Well, notwithstanding the pains vidiich you have 
taken to forget me, do you love me still, Tellheim ? 

Maj, T. Madam, that question — 

Min. You have promised to answer Yes, or No. 

Maj, T. And added, If I can. 

Min. You can. You must know what passes in your heart. Do you 
love me ttill, TelUieim? Yes, or No? 

Maj. T. If my heart — 

Mt«. Yes,prNo? * • 

r. Well^YesI 

Min. Yes? 

Maf.T.Y«$,yes\Yetr-^ ' 

.Mm.I?atieace} You love tne stiUf that ts enmtg^ for me. hM 
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what a mood have we fallen! an unpleasant, melancholy, infectious 
mood! I assume my own again. Now, my dear unfortunate, you 
love me still, and have your Minna still, and are unhappy? Hear 
what a conceited, foolish thing your Minna was— is. She allowed— 
allows herself, to imagine that she makes your whole happiness. De- 
clare all your misery at once. She would like- to try how far she can j 
outweigh it.— Well? 

Maj. T« Madam, I am not accustomed to complain. 

Min. Very well. I know nothing in a soldier, after boasting, that 
pleases me less than complaining. But there is a certain cold, care- 
less way of speaking of bravery and misfortune — 

Maj. T. Which at the bottom is still boasting and complaining. 

Min. You disputant! You should not have called yourself un- 
happy at all then. You should have told the whole, or kept quiet. 
Reason and necessity commanded you to forget me? I am a great 
stickler for reason; I have a great respect for necessity. But let me 
hear how reasonable this reason, and how necessary this necessity 
may be. 

Maj. T. Listen then, Madam. You call me Tellheim; the name is 
correct. But suppose I am not that Tellheim whom you knew at 
home; the prosperous man, full of just pretensions, with a thirst for 
glory; the master of all his faculties, both of body and mind; before 
whom the lists of honour and prosperity stood open; who, if he was 
not then worthy of your heart and your hand, dared to hope that he 
might daily become more nearly so. This Tellheim I am now, as 
little as I am my own father. They both have been. Now I am Tell- 
heim the discharged, the suspected, the cripple, the beggar. To the 
former. Madam, you promised your hand; do you wish to keep your 
word? 

Min. That sounds very tragic . . . Yet, Major Tellheim, until I 
find the fopner one again — am quite foolish aboiifthe Tellheims — 
the latter Will have to help me in my dilemma. Your hand, dear 
beggar! (talking his hand). 

Maj. V*. {holding his hat before his face with the other hand, and 
turning away from her). This is too much! . . . What am I? . . . 
Let me go. Madam. Your kindness tortures me! Let me go. 

Misu What is the matter? Where would you go? 
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Maj^ T. From you! 

Min. From me {drawing his hand to her heart) ? Dreamer! 

Maj. T, Despair will lay me dead at your feet. ^ 

Min. From me? 

Maj. T. From you. Never, never to see you again. Or at least de- 
termined, fully determined, never to be guilty of a mean action; never 
to cause you to commit an imprudent one. Let me go, Minna! 

{Tears himself away, and Exit.) 

Min. {calling after him). Let you go, Minna? Minna, let you 
go? Tellheim! Tellheim! 


ACT in 

Scene I. — The Parlour. Enter Just {with a letter in his hand) 

Just. Must I come again into this cursed house! A note from my 
master to her ladyship that would be his sister. I hope nothing wiU 
come of this, or else there will be no end to letter carrying. I should 
like to be rid of it; but yet I don’t wi^ to go into the room. The 
women ask so many questions, and I hate answering— Ah! the door 
opens. Just what I wanted, the waiting puss! 

Scene II. — ^Franziska. and Just 

Fran, {calling through the door by which she has fust entered). 
Fear not; I will watch. See! {observing Just) I have met with some- 
thing immediately. But nothing is to be done with that brute. 

Just. Your servant. 

Fran. I should not like such a servant. 

Just. Well, well, pardon the expression! There is a note from my 
master to your mistress— her ladyship — his sister, wasn’t it? — sister. 

Fran. Give it me! {Snatches it from Ms hand^ 

Just. You will be so good, my master begs, as to ddivN it. After- 
wards you wiU be so good, my master begs, as not to thi^ I ask for 
anything! 

Fran. WeU? 

Just. My master understands how to manage die aftur. He knows 
that die way to the young lady is throu^ h^ maid, medunks. The 
maid will dberefore be so ||ood, my master begs^ as to let him kamr 
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whether he may not have the pleasure o£ speaking with the maid for 
a quarter of an hour. 

Fran. With mjs? 

Just, Pardon me, if I do not give you your right title. Yes, with 
you. Only for one quarter of an hour; but alone, quite done, in 
private tSte4'tke. He has smnething very .particular to say to you. 

Fran. Very well! I have also much to say to him. He may come; 
I shall be at his service. 

Just. But when can he come? When is it most convenient for 
you, young woman? In the evening? 

Fran. What do you mean? Your master can come when he 
pleases; and now be off. 

Just, hfost willingly! (Going.) 

Fran. I say! one word more! Where are the rest of the Major’s 
servants? 

Just. The rest? Ho'e, there, and everywhere. 

Fran. Where is WilHam? 

Just. The valet? He has let him go for a trip. 

Fran. Oh! and Philip, where is he? 

Just. The huntsman? Master has found him a good place. 

Fran. Because he does not hunt now, of course. But Martin? 

Just. The coachman? He is ofi on a ride. 

Fran. And Frkz? 

Just. The footman? He is promoted. 

Fran. Where were you then, when the Major was quartered in 
Thuringia with us that winter? You were not with him, 1 suppose! 

Just. <%! yes, I was groom; but I was in the hospital. 

Fran. Gromn! and now you are — 

Just. Ail in all; valet and huntsman, footman and groom. 

Fran. Well, 1 never! To turn away so many good, excellent ser- 
vants, and to keep the very worst of all! I shtnild like to know what 
your master finds in you! 

J$ta. Perhaps he finds that I am an honest fellow. 

Fran. Gh\ one is precious little if one is nothing more than honeib 
WilUam was another sort a man! So your master has Itt him go 
for a tiipl 

Jta*. Yus, he ... let luin-hecause he exMild not prevent fom. 
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Fran, How so? 

Just. Ohl William will do well on his travds. He took master’s 
wardrobe with him. 

Fran. What! he did not hm away with it? 

Just. I cannot say that exactly; but when we left Numberg, he 
did not follow us wkh it. 

Fran. Ohl the rascal! 

Just. He was the right sort! he could curl hair and diave— and 
chatter— and flirt— couldn’t he? 

Fran. At any rate, I would not have turned away the huntsman, 
had I been in the Major’s place. If he did not want him any longer 
as huntsman, he was still a useful fellow. Where has he fmind him 
a place? 

Just. With the Commandant of Spandau. 

Fran. The fortress! There cannot be much hunting within die 
walls either. 

Just. Oh! Philip does not hunt there. 

Fran. What does he do, then? 

Just. He rides — on the treadmill. 

Fran. The treadmill! 

Just. But only for three years. He made a bit of a plot amongst 
master’s company, to get six men through the outposts. 

Fran. 1 am a^nished; the knave! 

Just. Ah! he was a useful fellow; a hilhtsman who knew all the 
foot-paths and by-ways for fifty miles round, through forests and 
bogs. And he could shoot! 

Fran. It is lucky the Major has still got the honest coachman. 

Just. Has he got him still? 

Fran. I thought you said Maitin was off on a ride: of course he 
will come back! 

Just. Do you think so? 

Fran. W^ where has he ridden to? » 

Just. It is now going on for ten weeks since he rode master's last 
and only horse— to water. 

Fran. And has not he come back yet? Ohl the raseall 

■ Just. The waeter may have wash^ dw hmiest coaid un a n away< 
<%1 hewasafamcmscoadimaal He had driven ten yeaurs in Vksma. 
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My master will never get such another again. When the horses were 
in full galli^ he only had to say “Wo!” and there they stood, like a 
walk Moreover, he was a finishd! horsedocmrl 

Fran. I begin now to be anxious abodt the footman’s promotion. 

Just. No^ no; there is no occasion for that. He has become a 
drummer in a garrison regiment. * 

Fran. I thought as much! 

Just. Fritz chummed up with a scamp, never came hcune at night, 
made debts everywhere in master’s name, and a thousand rascally 
tricks. In short, ^e Major saw that he was determined to rise in the 
world {pantomimicMy imitating the act of hanging), so he put him 
in the right road. 

Fran. Oh! the stupid! 

Just. Yet a perfect footman, there is no doubt of that. In running, 
my master could not catch him on his best horse if he gave him fifty 
paces; but on the other hand, Fritz could g^ve the gallows a thousand 
paces, and, I bet my life, he would overhaul it. They were all great 
friends of yours, eh, young woman? . . , William and Philip, Mar> 
tin and Fritz! Now, Just wishes you good-day. (Exit.) 

ScBNB ni.— Fxanziska, omi afterwards the Landlokd 

Frost, (holding after him seriously). I deserve the hit! Thank you. 
Just. I undervalued honesty. I will not forget the lesson. Ah! our 
unfortunate Major! (Turns round to enter her mistres/s room, 
when the LaNSLOSD comes.) 

Land. Wait a bit, my pretty maid. 

Fran. I have not time now, Mr. Landlord. 

Land. Only half a moment! No further tidings of the Major? 
That surely could not possibly be his leave-taking! 

Fnin. What could not? _ 

Ltutd. Has not your bdyship told you? When I left you, my 
pviity maid, faebw in the Idtxdien, I returned accidentally into this 
loom:— 

Fran. Af!cickntally— with a view to listen a litde. 

Lmd. What, girll how can you suspect me diat? There is 
nothing so bad in a landlord as curkmty. I had not been here hnig. 
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vdien suddenly her ladyship’s door burst <^)ea: the Major dadied oitt; 
the lady after him; both in such a state erf excitement; with looks— 
in attitudes— that must be seen to be understood. She seized hold of 
him; he tore himself away; she seized him again--**Telllieim” *XeC 
me gp, Madam.” “Where?” Thus he drew her as far as the stair- 
case. I was really afraid he would drag her down; but he got away. 
The lady remained on the top step; looked after him; called after 
him; wrung her hands. Suddenly she turned round; ran to the win- 
dow; from the window to the staircase again; from the staircase inm 
the room, backwards and forwards. There I stood; she passed me 
three times without seeing me. At length it seemed as if the saw 
me; but heaven defend usi I believe the lady took me for you. ‘Tran- 
ziska,” she cried, with her eyes fixed upon m^ “am I happy now?” 
Then she looked straight up to the ceiling, and said again— “Am I 
happy now?” Then she wiped the tears from her eyes, and smiled, 
and asked me again — ^“Franiiska, am I happy ik>w?” I really felt, I 
know not how. Then she ran to the door of her room, and turned 
round again towards me, saying— “Com^ Franziska, whom do you 
pity now?” and with that she went in. 

Fran. OhI Mr. Landlord, you dreamt that. 

Land. Dreamt! No, my pretty maid; one does not dream so 
minutely. Yes, what would not I give— I am not curious: but what 
would not I give— to have the key to it! 

Fran. The key? Of our door? Mr. Landlord, that is inside; we 
cook it in at night; we are timid. 

Land. Not that sort of key; I mean, my dear girl, the key— the 
explanation, as it were; the precise connexion of all that I have seen. 

Fran. Indeed! Well, good-bye, Mr. Landlord. Shall we have <hn- 
nersoon? 

Land. My dear girl, not to forget what I came to say— 

Fran. Well? In as few words as possible. 

Land. Her ladyship has my ring sdU. I call it mine— 

Ffoo. You shall not lose it. » * 

Land. I have no fear on that account: I merely put you in mind. 
Do y&a see, I do not wish to have it again at alL I can guess fuetty 
wdl how she knew the rins^ and why it was so like her own. It is 
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beat ia her hantls. I do not want it any more; and I can put them 
dotm— the hundred pisttJes which I advanced for it, tt> the lady’s 
bill. Will not that do, my pretty maid? 

ScZNE IV.— ^AUL WbRNBK, LaNDLOXD, FltANZISlCA 

Wer. There he isl 

fran. A hundred pistoles? I thought yras only eighty. 

Land. True, only ninety, only ninety. I will do so, my prett 
maid, I will do so. 

Fran. All that will come right, Mr. Landlord. 

Wer. {coming from behind, and tapping Fxanziska on the\ 
shoulder). Litde woman— Litde woman. 

Fran, {frightened). Ohl dear! 

Wer. Don’t be alarmed! I see you are pretty, and a stranger, too. 
And strangers who are pretty must be warned, litde woman! little 
woman! I advise you to beware of that fellow! {pointing to the 
LANDUHtn). 

Land. Ah! What an unexpected pleasure! Herr Werner! Wel- 
come, welcome! Yes, you are just ^ same jovial, joking, honest 
Werner! So you are to beware of me, my pretty maid. Ha! ha! ha! 

Wer. Keep out of his way everywhere! 

Land. My way? Am I such a dangerous man? Ha! ha! ha! Hear 
him, my pretty maid! A good joke, isn’t it? 

Wer. People like him always call it a joke, if one tells them the 
truth. 

Land. The truth. Ha! ha! ha! Better and better, my pretty maid, 
isn’t it? He knows how CO jdte! I dangerous? I? Twenty years ago 
there mi£^ have been something in it. Yes, yes, my pretty maid, 
then I was a dangerous man: many a one knew it; but now— 

Wer. Ohl the did fool! 

land. There it is! When we g^ old, danger is at an end! It will 
be so with ymi too, Harr Werner! 

Wer, You utter old fool!— Little woman, you will give me credit 
for enough cconmon sense iM>t to qieak of danger foom him. Ihat 
tmodevilhas 1^ him, but seven ot^s have entered into him. ' 

land, <Htl. hear lumi How cleverly he csm cum things about 
jjofee tq>on joke^ and always stMnething new! Ah! he is an excdlent 
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maa, Paul Werner is. (To Framziska, at if whitpering.) A welUo- 
do man, and a bachelor still. He has a nice little freehold three miles 
from 1^0. He made prize-money in the war, and was a sergeant to 
the Major. Yes, he is a real friend of the Major’s; he is a friend who 
would give his life for him. 

Wer. Yes; and that is a friend of the Major’s— that is a friuid . . . 
whose life the Major ought to take (pointing to the Lanoloro). 

Land. Howl Whatl No, Herr Werner, that is not a good joke- 
I no friend to the Major! I don’t understand that joke. 

Wer. Just has told me pretty things. 

Land. Just! Ah! I thought Just was speaking through you. Just 
is a nasty, ill-natured man. But here on the spot stands a pretty maid 
— she can speak, she can say if I am no friend of the Major’s-^ I 
have not done him good service. And why should not I be his 
friend? Is not he a deserving man? It is true, he has had the mis- 
fortune to be discharged; but what of that? The king cannot be ac- 
quainted with all deserving officers; and if he knew them, he could 
not reward them all. 

Wer. Heaven put those words into your mouth. But Just . . . 
certainly there is nothing remarkable about Just, but still Just is no 
liar; and if that what he has told me be true — 

Land. I don’t want to hear anything about Just. As I said, this 
pretty maid here can speak. (Whispering to her.) You know, my 
dear; the ring! Tell Herr Werner about it. Then he will learn better 
what I am. And that it may not appear as if she only said what I 
wish, I will not even be present. I will go; but you shall tell me after^ 
Herr Warner, you shall tell me, whether Just is not a foul slanderef .* 
(Exit.) 

ScENB V. — ^Wbrnsr, Franziska 

Wer, Little woman, do you know my Major? 

Fmn. Major von Tellham? Yes,inde^, I (k> know that good man. 

Wer, Is 1 m not a good man? Do you like him? 

Fran. From the bottom of my heart. 

Wer. Indeed! I tell you what, little woman, you are twkie as 
pretty xsmi as you were b^re. Bttt 'what are dM mrvice^ which the 
laadlocid says^ has.iendered (MV Mi^? 

Fran. ‘Thtt is what I don’t know; unless he widied to take credit 
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to himself for the good result which fortunately has arisen from his 
knavish conduct. 

Wer^ Then what Just told me is true? {Towards the side where 
the Landlord went off.) A lucky thing for you that you are gone! 
He did really turn him out of his room? — ^To treat such a man so, 
because the donkey fancied that he had no more money! The Major 
no money! 

Fran. What! Has the Major any money? 

Wer. By the load. He doesn’t know how much he has. He doesn’^ 
know who is in his debt. I am his debtor, and have brought him some\ 
old arrears. Look, little woman, in this purse {drawing it out of one\ 
poc\ei) are a hundred louis d’ors; and in this packet {drawing it out 
of another pocket) a hundred ducats. All his money! 

Fran. Really! Why then does the Major pawn his things? He 
pledged a ring, you know — 

Wer. Pledged! Don’t you believe it. Perhaps he wanted to get 
rid of the rubbish. 

Fran. It is no rubbish; it is a very valuable ring; which, moreover, 
I suspect, he received from a loving hand. 

Wer. That will be the reason. From a loving hand! Yes, yes; 
such a thing often puts one in mind of what one does not wish to 
remember, and therefore one gets rid of it. 

Fran. What! 

Wer. Odd things happen to the soldier in winter quarters. He 
has nothing to do then, so he amuses himself, and to pass the time 
he makes acquaintances, which he only intends for the winter, but 
which the good soul with whom he makes them, looks upon for life. 
Then, presto! a ring is suddenly conjured on to his finger; he hardly 
knows himself how it gets there; and very often he would willingly 
give the finger with it, if he could only get free from it again. 

Fran. Oh! and do you think this has happened to the Major? 

Wer. Undoubtedly. Especially in Saxony. Ifile had had ten fin- 
gers on each hand, he might have had all twenty full of rings. 

Fran, {aside). That sounds important, and deserves to be inquired 
inta Mr. Freerider, or Mr. Sergeant— 

Wer. Little woman, if it makes no difference to you, I like *'Mr. 
Sergeant*’ best. 
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Fran. Well, Mr. Sergeant, I have a note from the Major to my 
mistress. I will just carry it in, and be here again in a moment. Will 
you be so good as to wait? I should like very much to have a litde 
talk with you. 

Wer. Are you fond of talking, little woman? Well, with all my 
heart. Go quickly. I am fond of talking too: I will wait. 

Fran. Yes, please wait. (Exit.) 

Scene VI. — ^Paol Werner 

Wer. That is not at all a bad litde woman. But I ought not to 
have promised her that 1 would wait, for it woidd be most to the 
purpose, I suppose, to find the Major. He will not have my money, 
but rather pawns his property. That is just his way. A litde trick oc- 
curs to me. When I was in the town, a fortnight back, 1 paid a viat 
to Captain Marloff’s widow. The poor woman was ill, and was 
lamenting that her hud>and had died in debt to the Major for four 
hundred thalers, which she did not know how to pay. I went to see 
her again to-day; I intended to tell her that 1 could lend her five 
hundred thalers, when I had received the money for my property; 
for I must put some of it by, if I do not go to Persia. But she was 
gone; and no doubt die has not been able to pay the Major. Yes, 111 
do that; and the sooner the better. The little woman must not take 
it ill of me; I cannot wait. 

(Is going in thought, and almost runs against the 
Major, who meets him.) 

Scene VII^ — ^Major von Tellheim, Paul Werner 

Maj. T. Why so thoughtful, Werner? 

Wer. OhI that is you. I was just going to pay you a idsit in your 
new quarters. Major. 

Mof. T. To fill my ears with curses against the Landlord of my 
old one. Do not remind me of it. 

Wer. I should have done that by the way: yes. But more partic- 
ularly, I wish to thank you fw having been so good as to take care 
of my hundred louis d’ors. Just has given them to me again. I -should 
have been very glad if you would have kept them longer fiv me. 
But you haw got into new quarters, which nddier you nor 1 know 
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much shout. Who knows what sort of {hice it is? They tni^it be 
stolen, and you would have to make them good to me; there would 
be no help for it. So I cannot ask you to take them again. 

Maj. T. {smiling). When did you begin to be so careful, Werner? 

Wer. One learns to be so. One cannot now be careful enou^ of 
one’s money. I have also a commission for you. Major, fnmi Frau 
Marlofi; I have just come from her. Herduisband died four hundr 
thalers in your dd}t; she sends you a hundred ducats here, in pa 
payment. She will forward you the rest next week. I believe I at 
the cause that she has not sent you the whole sum. For she also owe 
me about aghty thalers, and she thought I was come to dun her fo^ 
them — ^which, perhaps, was the fact— so she gave them me out of the\ 
roll which she had put aside for you. You can spare your hundred 
thalers for a week longer, better dian I can spare my few groschens. 
There, take it! {Hands him the ducats.) 

Maj. T. Werner! 

Wer. Well! Why do you stare at me so? Take it. Major! 

Maj. T. Werner! 

Wer. What is the matter with you? What annoys you? 

Maj. T. {angrily stri\ing his forehead, and stamping svith his 
foot.) That . . . the four hundred thalers are not all there. 

Wer. Come! Major, did not you understand me? 

Maj. T. It is just because I did understand you! Alas, that the best 
men diould to^y distress me most! 

Wer. What do you say? 

Maj. T. This only applies partly to you. Go, Werner! {Pushing 
bac\ WffiMEa’s hand with the money in it.) 

Wer. As soon as I have got rid of this. 

Maj. T. Werner, suppose I tell you that Frau Marbff was here 
herself early this morning— 

Wer. Indeed? . '' 

Maj. T. That she owes me nothing now— 

Wer. Rmlly? 

T. That ^ has paid me every penny— What will you say 

then? 

War. {thinJ(s for a minute). I shall say that I have litdd a lie, awl 
that lying is a low thing, because one may be caught at it. 
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Maj. T. Aod you will be ashamed a£ yoursdf? 

Wer. And w^t of him who cmnpels me to lie? Should not he 
be ashamed too? Look ye. Major; if 1 was m say that your conduct 
has not vexed me, I shotild tell another lie, and 1 won’t lie any nmre. 

Maj. T. Do not be annoyed, Werner. I know your heart, and ytmr 
afiectum for me. But I do not require your money. 

Wer. Not require iti Rather sell, rather pawn, and get talked 
about! 

Maj. T. Oh! people may know that I have nothing more. One 
must not wish to appear ridier than one is. 

Wer. But why poorer? A man has something as kmg as his 
friend has. 

Maj. T. It is not proper that I should be your debtor. 

Wer. Not proper! On that summer day which the sun and the 
enemy made hot for us, when your groom, who had your canteen, 
was not to be found, and you came to me and said — ^“Werner, have 
you nothing to drink?” and I gave you my flask, you took it and 
drank, did you not?- Was that proper? Upon my life^ a mouthful 
of dirty water at that time was often worth more than such filth 
{talking the pt4rse also out of his pocl^et, and holding out both to 
him). Take them, dear Major! Fancy it is water. God has made 
this, too, for all. 

Maj. T. You torment me: don’t you hear, I will not be your dd>tor. 

Wer. At first, it was not proper; now, you will not. Ahl that is a 
different thing. {Rather angrily^ You will not be my debtor? But 
suppose you ate already. Major ? Or, are you not a debtor to the man 
who once warded ofiE the blow that was meant to split your head; 
and, at anodrer time, knocked off the arm which was just gmng to 
pull and send a ball through your breast? How can you becmne a 
greater ddstor to that man? Or, is my neck of less consequence than 
my money ? If that is a noble way of thihking, by my soul k is a very 
silly one too. 

Maj. T. To whom do you say that, Werner? We are alone, and 
therefore 1 paay qieak; if a third person heard us, it might sound 
like boasting. I acknowledge whh' pleasure, that 1 have* to thank 
you fsat twice saving my life. Do you not think, friend, that if an 
opportunity occuned I would have dcHte as mudi for you, db? 
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Wcr. If an opportunity occurredl Who doubts it, Major? Have 
I not seen you risk your life a hundred times for the lowest soldier, 
when he was in danger? 

Ma}. T. Well! 

Wcr. But — 

Maj. T. Why cannot you imderstand me? I say, it is not proper 
that I should be your debtor; I will not be-your debtor. That is, not 
in the circumstances in which I now am. I 

Wcr. Oh! so you would wait till better times. You will borrow 
money from me another time, when you do not want any: when you 
have some yourself, and I perhaps none. \ 

Maj. T. A man ought not to borrow, when he has not the mean^ 
of repaying. 

Wcr. A man like yourself cannot always be in want. 

Maj. T. You know the world . • . Least of all should a man bor- 
row from one who wants his money himself. 

Wcr. Oh! yes; I am such a one! Pray, what do 1 want it for? 
When they want a sergeant, they give him enough to live on. 

Maj. T. You want it, to become something more than a sergeant— 
to be able to get forward in that path in which even the most deserv- 
ing, without money, may remain behind. 

Wcr. To become something more than a sergeant! I do not think 
of that. I am a good sergeant; 1 might easily make a bad captain, 
and certainly a worse general. 

Maj. T. Do not force me to think ill of you, Werner! I was very 
sorry to hear what Just has told me. You have sold your farm, and 
wish to rove about again. Do not let me suppose that you do not 
love the profession of arms so much as the wild dissolute way of liv- 
ing which is unfortunately connected with it. A man should be a 
soldier for his own country, or from love of the cause for which he 
fights. To serve without any purpose— %o-day here, to-morrow there 
—is only travelling about like a butcher’s apprentice, nothing more. 

Wcr. Wdl, then. Major, I will do as you say. You know better 
what is right. I will remain with you. But, dear Major, do take my 
money in the meantime. Sooner or later your afiairs must be aetdecL 
You will get money in plenty then; and then you As31 repay me 
with interest. I only do it for ^e sake of the interest. 
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Jlftf/. T. Do not talk of it. 

Wer» Upon my life, I only do it for the sake of die interest. Many 
a time I have thought to myself— ‘Werner, what will become ol 
you in your old age? when you are crippled? when you will have 
nothing in the world? when you will be obliged to go and begP* 
And then I thought again— ‘No, you will not be obliged to beg: 
you will go to Major Tellheim; he will share his last penny with 
you; he will feed you till you die; and with him you can die like an 
honest fellow.” 

Maj. T. {talking Werner’s hand). And, comrade, you do not 
think so still? 

Wer. No, I do not think so any longer. He who will not take 
anything from me, when he is in want, and I have to give, will not 
give me anything when he has to give, and I am in want. So be it. 
{Is going.) 

Maj. T. Man, do not drive me mad! Where are you going? {De- 
tains him^ If I assure you now, upon my honour, that I still have 
money — ^If I assure .you, upon my honour, that I will tell you when 
I have no more— that you shall be the first and only person from 
whom I will borrow anything— will that content you? 

Wcr. I suppose it must. Give me your hand on it, Major. 

Maj. T. XWe, Pauli And now enough of that. I came here to 
speak with a certain young woman. 

Scene VIII.— Franziska {coming out of Minna’s room), Major von 
Tellheim, Paul Werner 

Fran, {entering). Are you there still, Mr. Sergeant? {Seeing 
Tellheim.) And you there too, Major? I vrill be at your service 
instantly. {Goes bac\ quict^ly into the room.) 

Scene IX. — Major von Tellheim, Paul Werner 

Maj. T. That was she! But it seems you know her, Werner. 

Wer. Yes, I know her. 

Maj. T. Yet, if I remember rightly, when I was in Thuringia you 
were not with me. 

Wer. No; I was seeing after the uniforms in Leipsic. 

Maj. T. Where did you make her acquaintance, then? 
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Wer. Our acquaintance is very young. Not a day old. But young 
friendship is warm. 

Mof. T. Have you seen ho: mistress, too ? 

Wer. Is her mistress a young lady? She t<d(Lme you are ac' 
quainted with her mistress. 

Maf. T. Did not you hear? She comes from Thuringia. 

Wer. Is the lady young? 

Maj. T. Yes. 

Wer. Pretty? 

Maj. T. Very pretty. 

Wer. Rich? 

Maj. T. Very rich. 

Wer. Is the mistress as fond of you as the maid is? That would 
be capital! 

Maj. T. What do you mean? 

Scene X.— Fkanziska (with a letter in her hand ), Major von Tellheim, 

Paul Werner 

Fran. Major — 

Maj. T. Franziska, 1 have not yet been able to give you a “Wel- 
come” here. 

Fran. In thought, I am sure titat you have done it I know you 
are friendly to me; so am I to you. But it is not at all kind to vex 
those who are friendly to you so much. 

Wer. (aside). Ah! now I see it It is sol 

Maj. T. My destiny, Pranziskal Did you give her the letter? 

Fran. Yes; and here I bring you . . . (holding out a letter). 

Maj. T. An answer! 

Fran. No, your own letter again. 

Maj. T. What! She will not read it! 

Fran. She would have liked, but— we can’t read writing well. 

Maj. T. You are joking! ~ 

Fran. And think that writing was not invented for diose who 
can convme with tiieir lips whenever they please. 

Maj. T. What an excuse! She must read it It contains my jusd- 
fication— all the grounds and reastms— 
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Fnm. My misdress wishes to hear all £rom you yourseU^ 
not to read them. 

Maj. T. Hear them from me myself I 'Hiat every kxtk, every word 
of hers, may embarrass me; diat 1 may feel in every glance the g;teat> 
ness of my loss. 

Fran, Without any pityl Take it. (Giving him his letter.) She 
expects you at three o'clocL She wi^es to drive out and see the 
town; you must accompany her. 

Maf. T. Accompany herl 

Fran. And what will you give me to let you drive out by your> 
selves? I shall remain at home. 

Maf. T. By ourselves! 

Fran. In a nice close carriage. 

Maj. T. Impossible! 

Fran. Yes, yes, in the carriage, Major. You will have to submit 
quiedy; you cannot escape there! And that is the reason. In short, 
you will come. Major, and punctually at three. . . . Well, you 
wanted to speak to me too alone. What have you to say to me? Oh! 
we are not alone. (Looking at Werner.) 

Maj. T. Yes, Franziska; as good as alone. But as your mistress 
has not read my letter, I have nothing now to say to you. 

Fran. As good as alone! Then you have no secrets fnun th^ Ser- 
geant? 

Maj. T. No, none. 

Fran. And yet I think you should hav« ^ome fltxti him. 

Ma;.T. Why so? . 4 * 

How so, litde woman? 

Fran. Paiticukuly secrets of a certain kind. ... All twenty, Mr. 
Sergeant! (Holding up both her hands, with open fingers.) 

Wer. Hist! hist! girl. 

Maj. T. What is the meaning of that? 

Fran. Presto! conjured on to his finger, Mr. Sergeant (as if she 
was putting a ring on her fingers). 

Maj. T. What are you talking ab<^? ' , 

Wer, Little woman, Utde woman, don't you understand a joke? 

Maj. T. Werner, you have not forgotten, I hope, what 1 have often 
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teld you; that one should not jest beyond a certain point with a young 
woman! 

Wer. Upon my life I may have forgotten it! Little woman, I beg— 

Fran. Well, if it was a joke, I will forgive you this once. 

Maj. T. Well, if I must come, Franziska, just see that your mis- 
tress reads my letter beforehand? That will spare me the pain of 
thinking again— of talking again, of things which I would willingly 
forget. There, give it to her! (He turns the letter in giving it to her, 
and sees that it has been opened.) But do I see aright? Why it has 
been opened. > 

Fran. That may be. (Loo^s at it.) True, it is open. Who ca: 
have opened it? But really we have not read it. Major; really not.\ 
And we do not wish to read it, because the writer is coming himself. 
Come; and I tell you what. Major! don’t come as you are now— in 
boots, and with such a head. You are excusable, you do not expect 
us. Come in shoes, and have your hair fresh dressed. You look too 
soldierlike, too Prussian for me as you are. 

Maj. T. Thank you, Franziska. 

Fran. You look as if you had been bivouacking last night. 

Maj. T. You may have guessed right. 

Fran. We are going to dress, directly too, and then have dinner. 
We would willingly ask you to dinner, but your presence might 
hinder our eating; and observe, we are not so much in love that we 
have lost our appetites. 

Maj. T. I will go. Prepare her somewhat, Franziska, beforehand, 
that I may not become ointemptible in her eyes, and in my own. 
Come, Werner, you shall dine with me. 

Wer. At the table d’hdte here in the house? I could not eat a bit 
there. 

Maj. T. With me, in my room. 

Wer. I will follow you directly. One word first with the little 
woman. " 

Maj. T. I have no objection to that. (Exit.) 

ScBNB XL— Paul Wexner, Fxamziska 

Fran. Well, Mr. SergeantI 
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Wer, little woman, if I a>me again, shall I too come smartened up 

a bit? 

Fran. Come as you please: my eyes will find no fiiult with you. 
But my ears will have to be so much the more on their guard. 
Twenty fingers, all full of rings. Ahl ahl Mr. Sergeant! 

Wer. No, little woman; that is just what I wished to say to you. 
I only rattled on a little. There is nothing in it. One ring is quite 
enough for a man. Hundreds and hundreds of times 1 have heard 
the Major say— “He must be a rascally soldier, who can mislead a 
young girl.” So think I too, little woman. You may trust to that! 
I must be quick and follow him. A good appetite to you. (Exit.) 

Fran. The same to you! I really believe, I like that man! (Going 
in, she meets Minna coming out.) 

Scene XII. — ^Minna, Fkanziska 

Min. Has the Major gone already, Franziska? I believe I idiould 
have been sufficiently composed again now to have detained him here. 

Fran. And I will make you still more composed. 

Min. So much the better! His letter! oh! his letter! Each line 
spoke the honourable noble man. Each refusal to accept my hand 
declared his love for me. I suppose he noticed that we had read his 
letter. I don’t mind that, if he does but come. But are you sure he 
will come? There only seems to me to be a little too much pride in 
his conduct. For not to be willing to be indebted for his good for> 
tune, even to the woman he loves, is pride, unpardonable pride! 
If he shows me too much of this, Franziska — 

Fran. You will discard him! 

Min. See there! Do you begin to pity him again already! No, 
silly girl, a man is never discarded for a sin^e fault. No; but I have 
thought of a trick— to pay him off a little for this pride, with pride 
of the same kind. 

Fran. Indeed, you must be very composed, my lady, if you are 
thinking of tricks again. 

Min. I am so; cmne. You will have a part to {day ’iiumy pbt. 
(Exeunt.) 
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ACT IV 

ScBNB I. — ^Minna's Room. Minna {dressed handsomely and richly, but 
in good taste), Fbanziska 

{They have just risen from a table, which a servant is clearing.) 

Fran. You cannot possibly have eaten ^ough^ my lady. 

Min. Don’t you think so, Franziska? Perhaps 1 had no appetkte 
when I sat down. \ 

Fran. We had agreed not to mention him during dinner. We 
should have resolved likewise, not to think of him. ^ 

Min. Indeed, I have thought of nothing but him. \ 

Fran. So I perceived. I began to speak of a hundred different 
things, and you made wrong answers to each. {Another servant 
brings coffee.) Here comes a beverage more suited to fancies — ^sweet, 
melancholy coffee. 

Min. Fancies! I have none. I am only thinking of the lesson I will 
give him. Did you understand my plan, Franziska? 

Fran. Oh! yes; but it would be better if he spared us the putting 
it in execution. 

Min. You will see that I know him thoroughly. He who refuses 
me now with all my wealth, will contend for me against the whole 
world, as soon as he hears that I am unfortunate and friendless. 

Fran, {seriously). That must tickle the most refined self4ove. 

Min. You moralist! First you convict me of vanity— now of self- 
love. Let me do as I please, Franziska. You, too^ shall do as you 
please with your Sergeant. 

Fran. With my Sergeant? 

Min. Yes. If you deny it altogether, then it is true. I have nc^ seen 
him yet; but from all you have said respecting him, I foretell your 
husband for you. 

Scene II.— Riccaut ds la MARLimkRE, Minna, Franziska 

Rk. {before he enters). Est-il parmis. Monsieur le Major? 

Fran. Who is that? Any one for us? {g(nng to the door). 

Rk^ Paibleul I am wrong. Mais non— I am not wrong. Cest la 
chambre^ 
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Fran. Without doubt, my lady, this geatleman expects to find 
Major von Tellheim here still. 

i&V. Oui, dat is iti Le Major de Tellheim; juste, ma belle enfant, 
c’est lui que je cherche. Ou est-il? 

Fran. He does not lodge here any longer. 

Ric, Comment? Dere is four-and-twenty hour ago he did lodge 
here, and not lodge here any more? Where lodge he den? 

Min. {going up to him). Sir — 

Ric. Ah! Madame, Mademoiselle, pardon, lady. 

Min. Sir, your mistake is quite excusable, and your astonishment 
very natural. Major von Tellheim has had the kindness to give up 
his apartments to me, as a stranger, who was not able to get them 
elsewhere. 

Ric. Ah! voil^ de ses politesses! C’est un tres-galant homme que ce 
Major! 

Min. Where has he gone now? — truly I am ashamed that I do 
not know. 

Ric. Madame not know? C’est dommage; j’en suis f^h& 

Min. I certainly ought to have inquired. Of course his friends will 
seek him here. 

Ric. I am vary great his friend, Madame. 

Min. Franziska, do you not know? 

Fran. No, my lady. 

Ric. It is vary n&essaire dat I speak him. I come and bring him 
a nouvelle, of which he will be vary much at ease. 

Min. I regret it so much the more. But I hope to see him perhaps 
shordy. If it is a matter of indifference from whom he hears this 
good news, I would offer, sir— 

Ric. I comprehend. Mademcnselle parle frangais? Mais sans 
doute; telle que je la vois! La demande etait bien impolie; vous me 
pardonnerez, Mademoiselle. 

Min. Sir— 

Ric. No! You not speak French, Madame? 

Min. Sir, in France I would endeavour to do so; but why here? 
I percdve that you underhand me, sir; and I, sir, diaU doobdess 
understand you; speak as you pleiu». 

Ric. Good, good! I can ako exphdn me in your kngue. Sachez 
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danC| Mademoiselle, you must know, Madame, dat I come from de 
table of de ministre, ministre de, ministre de . . . What is le ministre 
out dere, in de long street, on de broad place? 

Min. I am a perfect stranger here. 

Ric. Si, le ministre of de war depaitement. Dere I have eat my 
dinner; I ordinary dine dere, and de conversation did fall on Major 
Tellheim; et le ministre m’a dit en confidence, car Son Excellence 
est de mes amis, et il n’y a point de mysteres entre nous; Son Excil- 
lence, I say, has trust to me, dat Taffaire from our Major is on ck 
point to end, and to end good. He has made a rapport to de kin^ 
and de king has resolved et tout k fait en faveur du Major. ‘^Mom 
sieur,” m’a dit Son Excellence, “vous comprenez bien, que tout de- 
pend de la maniere, dont on fait envisager les choses au roi, et vous 
me connaissez. Cela fait un tres-joli gar 9 on que ce Tellheim, et ne 
sais-je pas que vous I’aimez? Les amis de mes amis sont aussi les 
miens. II codte un peu cher au Roi ce Tellheim, mais est-ce que 
Ton sert les rois pour rien? II faut s’entr’aider en ce monde; et 
quand il s’agit de pertes, que ce soit le Roi qui en fasse, et non pas 
un honnete homme de nous autres. Voil^ le principe, dont je ne me 
d^pars jamais.” But what say Madame to it? N’est pas, dat is a 
fine fellow 1 Ah! que Son Excellence a le cceur bien place! He 
assure me au reste, if de Major has not regu already une lettre de 
la main— a royal letter, dat to-day infailliblement must he receive 
one. 

Min. Certainly, sir, this news will be most welcome to Major von 
Tellheim. I should like to be able to name the friend to him, who 
takes such an interest in his welfare. 

Ric. Madame, you wish my name? Vous voyez en moi— you see, 
lady, in me, le Chevalier Riccaut de la Marliniere, Seigneur de Pret- 
aU'Val, de la branche de Prens d’or. You remain astonished to hear 
me from so greav great a family, qui est v^tablement du sang 
royal. Il faut le dire; je suis sans doute le cadet le plus aventureux 
que la maison n’a jamais eu. I serve from my eleven year. Une 
affaire d’honneur make me flee. Den I serve de holy Papa of Rome, 
den de Republic St. Marino, den de Poles, den de States General, till 
enfin I am brought here. Ah! Mademoiselle, que je voudrais n’avoir 
iamais vu ce pays<i! Had one left me in de service of de States Gen^ 
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eral, ^uld I be now at least colonel. But here always to remain 
capitaine, and now also a discharged capkaine. 

Min. That is ill luck. 

jRiV. Oui, Mademoiselle, me voila reforme, et par 1^^ mis sur le 
pavel 

Min. I am very sorry for you. 

Ric. Vous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle No, merit have no . 

reward here. Reformer a man, like me! A man who also have ruin 
himself in dis service I I have lost in it so much as twenty thousand 
livres. What have I now? Tranchons le mot; je n’ai pas le sou, et 
me voila exactement vis-a-vis de rien. 

Min. I am exceedingly sorry. 

Ric. Vous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle. But as one say — ^mis- 
fortune never come alone! qu’un malheur ne vient jamais seul: so k 
arrive with me. What ressource rests for an honnete homme of my 
extraction, but play? Now, I always played with luck, so long I 
not need her. Now I very much need her, je joue avec un guignon, 
Mademoiselle, qui surpasse toute croyance. For fifteen days, not one 
is passed, dat I always am broke. Yesterday, I was broke dree times. 
Je sais bien, qu’il y avait quelque chose de plus que le jeu. Car parmi 
mes pontes se trouvaient certaines dames. I will not speak more. 
One must be very galant to les dames. Dey have invite me again 
to-day, to give me revanche; mais— vous m’entendez. Mademoiselle, 
-~K>ne must first have to live, before one can have to play. 

Min. I hope, sir — 

Ric. Vous etes bien bonne. Mademoiselle. 

Min. (Tal(cs Franziska aside.) Franziska, I really feel for the 
man. Would he take it ill, if I offer him something? 

Fran. He does not look to me like a man who would. 

Min. Very well! Sir, I perceive that—* you play, that you keep the 
bank; doubdess in places where something is to be won. I must also 
confess that I ... am very fond of play. 

Ric. Tant mieux, Mademoiselle, tant mieuxl Tous les gens. d*es- 
prit aiment le jeu la fureur. * 

Min. That I am very fond of winning; that I like to trust my 
money to a man, who-^knows how to play. Are you inclined, rir, to 
let me join you ? To let me have a share in your bank ? 
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JZm:« C^omment, Madembis^e, vous voulez Stre de moiti^ avec 
tnoi? De tout mon cceur. 

Min. At first, only with a trifle* {Opens her des\ mi takfis out 
some money.) 

Sic. Ah! Mademoiselle, que vous Stes charmantel 
Min. Here is what I won a short time back; only ten pistoles. I 
. am ashamed, so little— * 

Sic. Donnez toujours, Mademoiselle, donnez. {Ta\es it.) 

Min. Without doubt, your bank, sir, is very considerable. 

Sic. Oh! yes, vary considerable. Ten pistoles! You shall ha^^, 
Madame, an interest in my bank for one third, pour le tiers. Yes, 
one third part it shall be — ^something more. With a beautiful lady 
one must not be too exac. I rejoice myself, to make by that a liaison 
with Madame, et de ce moment je recommence it bien augurer de ma 
fortune. 

Min. But I cannot be present, sir, when you play. 

Sic. For why it n&:essaire dat you be present? We other pbyers 
are honourable people between us. 

Min. If we are fortunate, sir, you will of course bring me my 
share. If we are unfortunate — 

Sic. I come to bring recruits, n’est pas, Madame? 

Min. In time recruits might fail. Manage our money well, sir. 
Sic. What does Madame think me? A simpleton, a stupid devil? 
Min. I beg your pardon. 

Sic. Je suis des l»ns, Mademoiselle. Savez vous ce que cela veut 
dire? I am of the quite practised — 

Min. But still, sir,— 

Sic. Je sais mooter un coup— 

Min. {amazed). Q>uldyou? 

Sic. Je file la carte avec une adresse. 

Min. Never! - _ 

Sk. Je fais sauter la coupe avec une dext£rite. 

Min. You surely would not, sir! — 

Sic. What not, Madame; what not? Donnez moi un pig^nneau 
label Cheatl 

CaQimenit,Mikbfm)isdte? Vetuappelezcdbidieat? Corriger 
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la fiwtiine^ r«idu!aer sous ses cbigts, £tre s&r de soa £ait, dat you 
call dwat? ClMatl OhI what a poor tongue is ^nir tongue! wihat 
an aadcward tongue! < » 

Mtn. No, sir, if you think so— 

Rtc. Laissa-moi faire, M<ul«tiu»selle, and be tranquiUe! What 
matter to you how I play! Enough! to-morrow, Madan^ you see me 
again or with hundr^ pistol, or you see no more. Votre tr^ht»xd}le. 
Mademoiselle, votre trib^tumble. {Exit qtacl(ly.) 

Min. {looking after him with astonishment and displeasure), I 
hope the latter, sir. 

Scene III. — ^Minna and Fsanziska 

Fran, {angrily). What can I say? Oh! how grand! how grand! 

Min. Laugh at me; 1 deserve it. {After reflecting, more calmly.) 
No, do not laugh; I do not deserve it. 

Fran. Excellent! You have done a charming act — set a knave upon 
his legs again. 

Min. It was intended for an unfortunate man. 

Fran. And what is the best part of it, the fellow considers you like 
himself. Oh! I must follow him, and take the money from him. 
(Going.) 

Min. Franziska, do not let the coff^ get quite cold; pour it out. 

Fran. He must return it to you; you have thought better of 4t; 
you will not play in partnership with him. Ten pismles! You heard, 
my lady, that he was a beggar! (Minna pours out the coffee herself.) 
Who would give such a sum to a b^gar? And to endeavour, into 
the bargain, to save him the humiliation of having be^^ hr it! 
The charitable woman who, out of generosity, mistakes the b^ar, is 
in return mistaken by the beg^. It serves you rig^ my lady, if 
he comiders your gift as— I know not what. (Minna Atmdt a cup 
of coffee to Franziska.) Do you wish to make my Hood boU sdll 
mote? I do not waiu any. (Minna puts it doom ngw'n.) "Parbleu, 
Madan^ merit have no reward here” {imtttomg the Frenchman). 
I think not; when su^ rogues aie alfewsd to widk abo^ emhanged. 

Min. {c^y and doudy, while dpping her coffee). CHrl, you un- 
derstaad good mat 'very iwall; but wii you kam to bw Vdth 
the bad? Ami yet diey are also men; and fmquemly not so bad as 
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thejrfeem. diould look for their good »de. I foncy this Frei^ 
man is nothing worse than vain. Through mere vanity he gives him* 
self out as a foheridayer; he does not wish to appear under an obli- 
gation to one; he wi^es to save himself the thanlb. Perhaps he may 
now go, pay his small debts, live quiedy and frugally on the rest as 
far as it will go^ and think no more of fday. If diat be so, Franziska, 
let him come recruits whenever he* peases. (Gives her cup to 
FaANZisKA.) There, ptit it downl But, t^ me, should not Tellheim 
be here by tins time? \ 

Fran. N<% my lady, I can neither find out foe bad side in a goo^ 
man, nor the good side in a bad man. 

Min. Surely he will come! 

Fran. He ought to remain away! You remark in him— in him, 
the best of men— a little pride; and therefore you intend tt> tease him 
so cruelly! 

Min. Are you at k again? Be silent! I will have k so. Woe to you 
if you spoil this fun of mine ... if you do not say and do all, as we 
have agreed. I will leave you with him alone; and then— but here he 
comes. 

ScBNB IV4 — Paul Werner (comes in, carrying himsetf very erect as if 
on duty), Minna, Franziska 

Fran. No, it is only his dear Sergeant. 

Min. Dear Sergeant! Whom does the “dear” refer to? 

Fran. Pray, my lady, do not make the man embarrassed. Your 
servant Mr. Sergeant; what news do you bring us? 

Wer. (goes up to Minna, without noticing Franzbka). Major 
von TeU^m begs to present, through me. Sergeant Werner, his 
moft respectful compliments to Fraulein von Bamhelm, and to in- 
form her that he will be here directly. 

Min. Where is he then? 

Wer. Your ladyship will pardon him; we left our quarters before 
it began to strike three; but foe paymaster met us on the way; and 
because conversation with those gentlemen has no end, the Major 
made nw a rign to report the case to your ladyship. 

Mm. Very weU, Mr. Sergeant. I only hope the paymaster may 
have good news for him. 
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Wer. Such gentlemea' seldom have good osws for officers/->Has 
your lady^p any orders ? {Going.) 

Fran. Why, where are you going again, Mr. Sergea^?^ Had not 
we something to say to each other? 

Wer. {In a whisper to Franziska, and seriously). Not here, Utde 
woman; it is against inspect, against discipline. . . . Your ladyship— 

Min. Thank you for your trouble. I am glad to have made yotir 
acquaintance. Franziska has spoken in high praise of you to me. 
(Werner ma\es a stiff bow, and goes.) 

Scene V. — ^Minna, Franziska 

Min. So that is your Sergeant, Franziska? 

Fran. {adde). 1 have not time to reproach her for that jeering 
your. {Ahud.) Yes, my lady, that is my Sergeant. You thiiik him, 
no doubt, somewhat stiH and wooden. He also appeared so to me 
just now; but I observed, he thought he must march past you as 
if on parade. And when soldiers are on parade, they cfttainly look 
more like wooden dolls than men. You should see and hear him 
when he is himself. 

Min. So I should, indeed! 

Fran. He must still be in the next room; may I go and talk 
with him a litde? 

Min. I refuse you this pleasure unwillingly: but you must remain 
here, Franziska. You must be present at our conversation. Another 
thing occurs to me. (JCakes her ring from her finger.) Tha*, take 
my ring; keep it for me, and give me the Major’s in the place of it. 

Fran. Why so? 

Min. {whilst Franzisl^a is fetching the ring). I scaicdy kniow, 
myself; but I fancy I see, beforehand, how I may make use of k. 
Some one is knocking. Give it to me, quickly. {Puts the ring on.) 
It is he. 

Scene VI^Major von Tellheoi {in the same coat, but otherwise as 
Franziska advised), K^na, Franziska « 

Maj. T. Madam, you vnll excuse the delay. 

Min. Ohi Major, we will not treat each odher in quite such a 
tnilitary fashion. You are here now; and to awsut a pleasure is 
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ittdf a fjeasute. Well (holing at him and smi^g) ilear TeUlwafla, 
have we not been like cl^dren? 

Mof. T. Yfitf Madam; like children, who resist when diey oug^t 
to obey quietly. 

Min. We will drive out, dear Major, to see a little o£ the town, 
and afterwards to meet my uncle. 

Mai.T. Whatl 

Min. You see, we have not yet had an opportunity of mentioning 
the most important matters even. He is coming here to-day. \lt 
was accident that brou^t me here without him, a day sooner. 

Maj. T. Count von Bruchsall Has he returned? ^ 

Min. The troubles of the war drove him into Italy: peace his 
brought him back again. Do not be uneasy, Tellhdm; if we formerly 
feared on his part the greatest obstacle to our union — 

Mof. T. To our unioni 

Min. He is now your friend. He has heard too much good of 
you from too many people, not to beccune so. Ife longs to become 
personally acquainted with the man whom his heiress has chosen. 
He comes as uncle, as guardian, as father, to give me to you. 

Maj. T. Ahl dear lady, why did you not read my letter? Why 
would you not read it? 

Min. Your letter! Oh! yes, I remember you sent me one. What 
did you do with that fetter, Fianziska? Did we, m did we not 
read it? What was it you wrote to me, dear Tdlhdm? 

Mt^. T. Nothing but what honour commands me. 

Min. That is, not to desert an honourable wmnan who loves 
you. Certainly that is what honour commands. Indeed, I ought to 
have read your fetto’. But udiat I have not read, I dull hear, shall 
not I? 

Maj. T. Yes, you dull hear h. 

Min. No, I need not even hear it. It speajb for itself. As if you 
could be guilty of such an unworthy act, as not to take me! Do 
you know that I should be pmnted at for the lett td my life? My 
cotmtrywomen would talk about me, iand say, "That is sh^ that is 
the Frauen von Barnhelm, who famaed that because du was ridi 
die codd marry the mdde Teliheim; as if such nsm were to be 
einqd**^**'*^ mrmey.” That is what daaif would say, for they are all 
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envious e£ me. That I am rich, they cannot dmy; init dwy do not 
widi to acknowlec^. that I am ^ a tolarddy good gid» who 
would {wove hmd£ worthy o£ her husband. It thM put so^ Tell- 
heimP 

MiV. T. Yet^ yes, Madam, that is like your countrywomen. Th^ 
will envy you exceedingly a discharged ofSicer, with sullied hmiour, 
a cripple, and abeggar. 

Min. And are you all that? If I mistake not, ytm told me s(»ne> 
thing of the kind this forenoon. Therdh is goc^ and evil mixed. 
Let us examine each charge more cbsely. You are disdiarged? 
So you say. I thought your regiment was only drafted into another. 
How did it happen that a man of your merit was not retained? 

Maj. T. It has happened, as it must happen. The great ones are 
convinced that a soldier does very little through regard for them, 
not much more from a sense of duty, but everything for his own 
advantage. What then can they think they owe 1dm? Peace has 
made a great many, like myself, superfluous to them; and at last 
we shall all be superfluous. 

Min. You talk as a man must talk, to whom in return the great 
are quite superfluous. And nevo^ were they more so than now. 
I return my best thanks to the great ones that they have given up 
their claims to a man whom I would very unwillingly have shared 
with diem. I am your sovereign, Tellheim; you want no other 
master. To find you discharged, is a piece of good fortune I dared 
scarcely dream of! But you are not only dischau’ged; you are more. 
And what are you mote? A cripple, you sayl Weill (lool(mg ta kim 
from head to foot), the cripple is tolerably whole and tqiright— 
appears still to be pretty welC and strong. Dear TelUiam, if you 
expect to go be^htg on the strength of your limbs, I pn^esy ^t 
you will be relieved at very few doors; except at the door of a good* 
natufed ghi like myselL 

Maf. T. I only h^ the joking girl now, dear hfinna. 

Min. And l^only hear the “dear Minna” in your dueling. I will 
not joke any kmger; for I recollect diat aher all you atp sbmetfaiiig 
of a crhitfle. You ase wounded by a shot in lise ti^ arm; but ail 
things 0(md(h9(«4 f do not . find muth fatdt widi that. I am so 
tpu<h the. mole sewwe from your blows. 
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Maj. T. Madam! 

Min. You would say, "‘You are so much the less secure from 
mine.” Well, weU, dear Tellheim, I hope you will not drive me to 
that. 

Maj. T. You laugh, Madam. I only lament that I cannot laugh 
with you. 

Mtn. Why not? What have you to say against laughing? Cannot 
one be very serious even whilst laughing? Dear Major, laughter 
keeps us more rational than vexation. The proof is before us. Ycmr 
laughing friend judges of your circumstances more correcdy than you 
do yourself. Because you are discharged, you say your honour is 
sullied; because you are wounded in the arm, you call yourself a 
cripple. Is that right? Is that no exaggeration? And is it my doing 
that all exaggerations are so open to ridicule? I dare say, if I ex- 
amine your beggary that it will also be as little able to stand the 
test. You may have lost your equipage once, twice, or thrice; your 
deposits in the hands of this or that banker may have disappeared 
together with those of other people; you may have no hope of seeing 
this or that money again which you may have advanced in the , 
service; but are you a beggar on that account? If nothing else 
remained to you but what my uncle is bringing for you — 

Maj. T. Your uncle. Madam, will bring nothing for me. 

Min. Nothing but the two thousand pistoles which you so gen- 
erously advanced to our government. 

Maj. T. If you had but read my letter, Madam! 

Min. Well, I did read it. But what I read in it, on this point, 
is a perfect riddle. It is impossible that any one should wish to turn 
a n<^le action into a crime. But explain to me, dear Major. 

Maj. T. You remember. Madam, that I had orders to collect the 
contributioi|t for the war most strictly in cash in all the districts 
in your neighbourhood. I wished to forego this severity, and 
advanced the money that was deficient myself. 

Min. I remember it well. I loved you for that deed before I had 
seen you. 

Maj. T. The government gave me their bill, and I wished, at 
the sig^ng of the peaces to have the sum entered among^ the 
debts to be repaid by them. The bill was acknowledged as good, but 
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my owDerdiip o£ the same was disputed. People Icx^ced iocredidous, 
when I declared that I had mys^ advanced the amount in cash. 
It was consideted as bribery, as a douceur from the government, 
because 1 at once agreed to take the smallest sum with which I 
could have been satisfied in a case of the greatest exigency. Thus 
the bill went from my possession, and if it be paid, will <%rtainly 
not be paid to me. Hence, Madam, I consider my honour to be 
suspectedi not on account of my discharge, which, if 1 had not re- 
ceived, I ^ould have applied for. You look serious, Madaml Why 
do you not laugh? Hal hal ha! I am laughing. 

Min. OhI stifle that laugh, Tellheim, I implore youl It is the 
terrible laugh of misanthropy. No, you are not the man to r^>ent 
of a good deed, because it may have had a bad result for yourself. 
Nor can these consequences possibly be of long duration. The truth 
must come to light. The testimony of my uncle, of our govern- 
ment — 

Maj, T. Of your unclel Of your government! Hal hal hal 

Min. That laugh will kill me^ Tellheim. If you believe in virtue 
and Providence, Tellheim, do not laugh so! I never heard a curse 
more terrible than that laugh! But, viewing the matter in the worst 
light, if they ate determined to mistake your diaracter here, with 
us you will not be misunderstood. No, we caimot, we vidll not, 
misunderstand you, Tellheim. And if our government has the least 
sentiment of honour, 1 know what it must do. But I am foolish; 
what would that matter? Imagine, Tellheim, that you have lost 
the two thousand pistoles on some gay evening. Tlie king was an 
unfortunate card for you: the queen {pointing to herself) will be so 
much the more favourable. Providence,believe me,alwaysindemnifies 
a man of honour— often even beforehand. The action which was to 
cost you two thousand pistoles, gained you me. Without that action, 
I never should have b^ desirous of making your acquaintance. 
You know I went uninvited to the first party whare I though I 
should meet you. I went entirely on your account. I went with a 
fixed determination to love you— I loved you alreadyl with the fixed 
detemunation to make you mine, if I diotdd find you as dark and 
Ugly as the h&XH: of Venice. So dark and ugly you am not; nor will 
you be m jealous. But, Tellheim, Tellheim, you are ya very like 
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hiffil Ohi the unmanageably stubborn man, always he^ his 
eye fitted tqion the phantcun c£ honoiu:, and becomes hardened Ti|pmi!t 
every other sentiment! Your eyes this way! Upon mer— tny Tdl- 
heami (He rettmm thoughtful and immowUe, with his eyes fixed 
ononesptai) 0£ what are you thinking? Do you Jiot hear me? 

Maf. T. (absent). Oh, yes; but tell me, how came the Moor into 
the service of Venice? Had the Moor no country his own? Why 
did he hire his arm and his blood to a foreim land? i 

Min. (idarmed). Of what are you thinking Tellheim? It u 
time to break oS. Come! (taking him by the hand). Franziskk 
let the carriage be brought round \ 

MiSf. T. (disengapng his hand, and following Framziska), Nol 
Franziska; I cannot have the honour of accompanying your mis-\ 
tress— Madam, let me still retain my senses tmimpaired ^ mday, 
and give me leave to go. You are on the right way to deprive me 
of thenL I resist it as much as I can. But hear, whilst I am still 
myself, what 1 have firmly determined, and from which nothing 
in the world diall turn me. If I have not better luck in the game 
of life; if a complete change in my fortune does not take place; if— 

Min. I must interrupt you. Major. We ought to have told him 
that at fiirst, Franziska.— You remind me of nothing.— Our conver- 
sation would have taken quite a diflerent turn, Tellheim, if I had 
commenced with the good news which the Chevalier de la Marli- 
nibre brought just now. 

Maf. T. Ihe Chevalier de la Marlini^! Who is he? 

Fran. He may be a very honest man. Major von Tellheim, except 
diat — 

Min. Silency Franziska! Also a discharged ofi&%r hrom the Dutch 
service, who— 

Maf. T. Ah! Lieutenant Riccaut! 

Mht. He assured us he was a friend of yours. 

Maf. T. I assure you that I am not his. 

Min. And that some minister or other hadmld luny in cmifi- 
dency that your bunness was likely to have the very best terminathm. 
A l^ea: from the king mutt now be on its way to you, 

T. How came Riccaut and a minister in oon^anir? Same- 
j^ng certainly must have happened concenung my aS^; &r juat 
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now jfee paymaster of tlie forces told nte dua the king had set aade 
all ifiPbvitfence c^ered against me, and that I might take back my 
promise^ which I had given in writing not to depart frma here until 
acquitted. But that will be all. They wish to give me an o^^KHtunky 
of getting away. But they are wron^ I shall not go. Sooner diall 
the utmost distress waste me away before the eyes of my calumnia- 
tors, than — 

Min. Obstinate man! 

Maf. T. I require no favour; I want justice. My honour — 

Min, The honour of such a man — 

Maj, T. (warmly). No, Madam, you may be able to judge of wy 
other subject, but not of this. Honour is not the voice of conscience, 
not the evidence of a few honourable men — 

Mim No, no, I know it well. Honour is . . . honour. 

Maj. T. In short, Madam . . . You did not let me finish.—! was 
going to say, if they keep from me so shamefully what is my own; 
if my honour be not perfectly righted — cannot. Madam, ever be 
yours, for I am not wordiy, in the eyes of the world, of being yours. 
Minna von Barnhelm deserves an irreproachable husband. It is 
a worthless love which does not scruple to expose its object to scorn. 
He is a worthless man, who is not ashamed to owe a woman all his 
good fortune; whose blind tenderness — 

Min. And is that really your feeling. Major? (turning her bae^ 
suddenly). Franziskal 
Maj. T. Do not be angry. 

Min. (aside to Franziska). Now is the time! What do you advise 
me, Franziska? 

Fran. I advise nothing. But certainly he goes rather too iai. 

Maj. T. (approaching to interrupt them). You are angry. Madam. 
Min. (ironictdly). I? Not in the least 
Mi^. T.lil lov^ you less— 

Mm. (stiB in the same mne). OhI certainly, it would be a misfor- 
tune for me. And hear, Major, I also will not be the cause of your 
nnhappamw. One dio<M love snth perfect disiatereste^bess. It is 
as well that I have not be^i nwwe c^l Perhaps your pity mi^t 
havejpamed tome what your love refuses. (Drasimg the ring douAf 
pom her finger.) 
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Maj. T. What does this mean, Madam? 

Min. No, neither of us must make the other either more^r less 
happy. True love demands it. I believe you, Major; and you have 
too much honour to mistake love. 

Maj. T. Are you jesting, Madam? 

Min. Here!* take back the ring with which you plighted your 
troth to me. (Gives him the ring.) Let it be so! We will suppose 
we have never met. 

Maj. T. What do I hear? \ 

Min. Does it surprise you? Take it, sir. You surely have not b«n 
pretending only ! \ 

Maf. T. (takes the ring from her). Heavens! can Minna spea^ 
thus? 

Min. In one case you cannot be mine; in no case can I be yours. 
Your misfortune is probable; mine is certain. Farewell! (Is going.) 

Maj. T. Where are you going, dearest Minna? 

Min. Sir, you insult me now by that term of endearment. 

Maj. T. \^^at is the matter, Madam? Where are you going? 

Min. Leave me. 1 go to hide my tears from you, deceiver! (Exit.)' 


Scene VIL — Major von Tellheim, Franziska 

Maj. T. Her tears? And I am to leave her. (Is about to follow her.) 

Fran, (holding him back)* Surely not. Major. You would not 
follow her into her own room! 

Maj. T. Her misfortune? Did she not speak of misfortime? 

Fran. Yes, truly; the misfortune of losing you, after — 

Maj. T. After? After what? There is more in this. What is it, 
Franziska? Tell me! Speak! 

Fran. After, I mean, she has made such sacrifices on your account. 

Maj. T. Sacrifices for me! 

Fran. Well, listen. It is a good thing for you. Major, that you 
are freed from your engagement with her ii^this manner.— Why 
du>uld I not tdl you? It cannot remain a secret long. We have Bed 
from home. Count von Bruchsal has disinherited my mistress, be^ 
cause she would not accept a husband of his choice. On that every 
one deserted and slighted her. What could we (k>? We determined 
to sedk him, whom— 
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Maj. T. Enough] Come, and let me throw mysdf at her feet. 

What are you thinking about! Rather go^ and thank your 
good Imune. 

Maj. T. Pitiful creaturnl For what do you take me? Yet no, my 
dear Franziska, the advice did not come from your heart. Forgive 
my anger! 

Fran. Do not detain me any longer. I must sefe what she is 
about. How easily something might happen to her. Go now, and 
come again, if you like. (Follows Minna.) 

ScENs VIII. — ^Major von Tellhbim 

Maj. T. But, Franziska! Oh! I will wait your return here.— No, 
that is more torturing! — If she is in earnest, ^le will not refuse to 
forgive me.— Now I want your aid, honest Werner!— No, Minna, 
I am no deceiver! (Rushes off.) 

ACT V 

Scene I.— Major von Tellheim (from one side), Werner 
(from the other) 

Maj. T. Ah! Werner! I have been looking for you everywhere. 
Where have you been? 

Wer. And I have been looking for you. Major; that is always 
the way.— I bring you good news. 

Maj. T. I do not want your news now; I want your money. Quick, 
Werner, give me all you have; and then raise as much more as you 
can. 

Wer. Major! Now, upon my life, that is just what I said— “He 
will borrow money from me, when he 'has got it himself to lend.” 

Maj. T. You surely are not seeking excuses! 

Wer. That I may have nothing to upbraid you 'with, take it with 
your right hand, and give it me again with your left. 

Maj. T. Do not detain me, Werner. It is my intention to -repay 
you; but when and how, God knows! 

Wer. Then you do not know yet that the treasury has recdv^ 
an order to pay you your money? 1 just heard it at — 

Maj. T. What are you talking about? What nonslnse have you 
let them palm oS OB you? Do you not see that if it w«e true 
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I sh<mld be the first person to know it? In short, Werner, money! 
money! 

Wer. Very well, with pleasure. Here is some! A hnndbed louis 
cTors there, and a hundred ducats there. {Gives him hath,) 

Maj. T. Werner, go and g^ve Just the hundred buis d’ors. Let 
him redeem the ring again, on which he raised the money this 
morning. But whence will you get some more, Werner? 1 want a 
good deal more. . i 

Wer. Leave that to me. The man who bought my farm lives in 
the town. The date for payment is a fortnight hence, certainly; put 
the money is ready, and by a reduction of one half per cent — \ 

Maj. T. Very well, my dear Werner! You see diat I have had 
recourse to you alone— I must also confide all to you. The you^ 
lady you have seen is in distress — 

Wer. That is bad! 

Maj. T. But to-morrow she shall be my wife. 

Wer. That is good! 

Maj. T. And the day after, I leave this [dace with her. I can go; 
I will go. I would sooner throw over everything here! Who knowjS 
where some good luck may be in store for me? If you will, Wemef, 
come with us. We will serve again. 

Wer. Really? But where there is war, Major! 

Maj.T. To be sure. Go, Werner, we virill speak of this again. 

Wer. Oh! my dear Major! The day after to-morrow! Why not 
to-morrow? I will get everything ready. In Peraa, Major, there is 
a famous war; what do you say ? 

Maj. T. We will think of it. Only go, Werner! 

Wa. Hurrah! Long live Prince Heraclius! {Exit.) 

ScENB II^Majok von TatumM 

Maj. T. How do I feel! ... My whde soul has acquired a new 
impulse. My o^ unhappiness bowed me to the ground; made 
me frttful, diort-sighted, shy, careless: her tmhapi»ness raism me.' 
I see clearly again, and fed myself ready and capsule of undertaking 
anytlung her sake. Why do I carry? {Is going towards Mowa’s 
room, when Fkanzisxa comes out of «!.) 
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SCENS III. — FkANZUKA, MaJOK VON TbIXHBIM 

Fran, Is it you? I thou^t I heard your voice. What do you want, 
Major? 

Maj, T. What do I want? What is die doing? Q>mel 

Fran. She is just going out for a drive. 

Maj. T. And done? Without me? Where to? 

Fran. Have you forgotten, Major? 

Maj. T. How silly you are, Franziska! I irritated her, and die 
was angry. I will beg her pardon, and she will forgive me. 

Fran. Whatl After you have taken the ring back, Majorl 

Maj. T. Aht I did that in my confusion. 1 had forgotten about 
the ring. Where did I put it? (Searches for it.) Here it is. 

Fran. Is that it? (Aside, as he puts it again in his poclfet.) If he 
would only look at it closer! 

Maj. T. She pressed it upon me so bitterly. But I have forgotten 
that. A full heart cannot weigh words. She will not for one moment 
refuse to take it again. And have I not hers? 

Fran. She is now waiting for it in return. Where is it. Major? 
Show it to me, do! 

Maj. T. (embarrassed). I have . . . forgotten to put it on. Just 
— ^Just will bring it directly. 

Fran. They are something alike, I suppose; let me look at duit 
one. I am very fond of such things. 

Maj. T. Another time, Franziska. Come now. 

Fran, (aside). He is determined not to be drawn out of his mis- 
take. 

Maj. T. What do you say? Mistake! 

Fran. It is a mistake, I say, if you think my mistress is sdll a 
good match. Her own fortune is iat from considerable; by a few 
c alc tilati on s in their own favour her guardians may redute k to 
nothing. She expected evoything from h^ unde; but this crud 
unde— 

Maj. T. Let him go! Am I not man enough to fl|ake it aU good 
to her again! * . ' 

Fnm. Do you hear? She is ringing; I must gO iu again. 
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Maj. T. I will accompany you. 

Frcm. For heaven's sake, not She forbade me expressly to speak 
with you. Come in at any rate a little time after me. (^es in.) 

Scene IV.— Major von Tellheim 

Mttf. T. (calling after her). Announce me! Speak for me, Fran* 
ziskal I shall follow you directly. Wbat shall I say to her? Yet 
where the heart can speak, no preparation is necessary. There is one 
thing only which may need a studied turn . . . this reserve, this 
scrupubusncss of throwing herself, unfortunate as she is, into my 
arms; this anxiety to make a false show of still possessing that happi- 
ness which she has lost through me. How she is to exculpate hersc^ 
to herself — ^for by me it is already forgiven — ^for this distrust in my 
hormur, in her own worth , . . M! here she comes. 

Scene V.— Minna, Franziska, Major von Teixhsirc 

Min. (speaking as she comes out, as if not aware of the Major's 
presence). The carriage is at the door, Franziska, is it not? My fan( 

Maj. T. (advancing to her). Where are you going. Madam? 

Min. (with forced coldness). I am going out. Major. I guess why 
you have given yourself the trouble of coming back: to return me 
my ring.— Very well, Major von Tellheim, have the goodness to 
give it to Franziska.— Franziska, take the ring from Major von 
TellheimI — have no time to lose. (Is going.) 

Maj. T. (stepping before her). Madam! Ah! what have I heard? 
I was unworthy of such love. 

Min. So, Franziska, you have — 

Fran. Told him alL 

Maj. T. Do not be angry with me, Madam. I am no deceiver. 
Yihx have^ on my account, lost mudi in the eyes of the world, but 
not in mine. In my eyes you have gained b^ond measure by this 
kus. It was too sudden. You feared it might make an unfavourable 
in^Hresmn on me; at first you wished to hide it from me. 1 do not 
oonqrlain of diis mistrost. It arose from the desire to ret^ my 
afiiection. That desire is my pride. You found me in distress; and 
you did not wi^ to add distress to digress. You could not divine 
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how far your distress would raise me above any thoughts of my own. 

Min. That is all very well. Major, but it is now over. I have 
released you from your engagement; you have, by taking back the 
ring— 

Maj. T. Consented to nothing! On the contrary, I now consider 
myself bound more firmly than ever. You are mine, Minna, mine 
for ever. {Ta\es off the ring.) Here, take it for the secoiul time— 
the pledge of my fidelity. 

Min. I take that ring again! That ring? 

Ma/. T. Yes, dearest Minna, yes. 

Min. What are you asking me? that ring? 

Maf. T. You received it for the first time from my hand, when our 
positions were similar and the circumstances propitious. They are 
no longer propitious, but are again similar. Quality is always the 
strongest tie of love. Permit me, dearest Minna! (Seizes her hand 
to put on the ring.) 

Min. . What! by force. Major! No, there is no power in the world 
which shall compel me^ to take back that ring! Do you thmk that 
I am in want of a ring? Oh! you may see (pointing to her ring) that 
I have another here which is in no way inferior to yours. 

Fran. (anV/e). Well, if he does not see it now! 

Maj. T. (letting fall her hand). What is this? I see Fraulein 
von Barnhelm, but I do not hear her.— You are pretending.— Pardon 
me, that I use your own words. 

Min. (in her natural tone). Did those words offend you. Major? 

Maj. T. They grieved me much. 

Min. (affected). They were not meant to do that, Tellheim. 
Forgive me, Tellheim. 

Maj. T. Ah! that friendly tone teQs me you are yoursdf again. 
Minna: that you still love me. 

Fran, (exclaims). The joke would soon have gone a little too 
iar. 

Min. (in a commanding tone). Franriska, you will mt interfere 
in our aiSairs, I beg. 

Fran, (aside, in a surprised tone). Not enough 7^1 

Min. Yes, sir, it would only be womanish vanity 4n*me to jnetend 
to be ccdd and scornful. No! Never! You desove to find me as 
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sincere as yourself. 1 do bve you still, Tdlheim, I love you 
Init notwi^standing— 

Ms;. T. Ko more, dearest Minna, no more) {Seizes her hand again, 
to put on the ring.) 

Min. {drawing biK\ her hand). Notwithstanding, so mudi the 
more am I determined that that dull never be,r-4ieverl— Of what 
are you thinking. Major?—! thought your own distress was suffident. 
You must remain here; you must o^t|in by obstinacy— no better 
phrase occurs to me at the moment— the most perfect satisfactwn, 
obtain itby <hstinacy. . . . And that even though the oaaatat distress 
should waste you away before the eyes of your calumniators — 

Me;. T. So I thought, so I said, when I knew not what I'thougbt 
or said. Chagrin and stifling rage had enveloped my whole soiu; 
love itself, in the full blaze of happiness, could not illumine it. But 
it has sent its daughter, Pity, more familiar with gloomy misfertune, 
and she has dispelled the cloud, and opened again all the avenues 
of my soul to sensations of tenderness. The impulse of self-preserva' 
tion awakes, when I have something more precious than myself to 
support, and to support through my own exerdons. Do not le( 
the word “pity” oifend you. From the innocent cause of our distress 
we may hear the term without humiliation. I am this cause; through 
me, Minna, have you lost friends and relations, fortune and country. 
Huough me, in me, must you find diem all again, or I shall have the 
destruodon of the most lovely of her sex upon soul. Let me not 
thiiik of a future in which I must detest myself.— No, nothing shall 
detain me here longer. From this momem I will oppose nothing 
but contempt to the injusdce which I suffer. Is this country the 
world? Does the sun rise here alone? Where can 1 mit go? In 
what service diall I be refused? And diould I be obliged to seek it 
in the most distant clime, only follow me with confidence, dearest 
Mjnna— we shall want for nothing. I have a frimd who will assist 
me wkh pleasure. 

Scene VI. — An Okoeelv, Major von Tellheim, Minna, Franziska 

Fran, {seeing the Qnherly).^ Majorl 

Mof, T. {to the Orderly). Who do yew want? 

Ofd. I am looking for Major von Tellbdm. Ahl yew are the 
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Miijor, I see. 1 have to give you tius letter hem NKs Majesty the 
King (tal(iag one out of his bag). 

Maj. T, To me? 

Ord. According to die cKrecdon. 

Min. Franziska, do you hear? The Chevalier spoke die truth 
after alL 

Ord. (whilst Teixheim taXes the letter). I your pardon, 
Major; you should properly have had it yesterday, but I could not 
find you out. I learnt your address this morning only from Lieu- 
tenant Riccaut, on parade. 

Fran. Do you hear, my lady?-— That is the Oievalier’s minister. 
“What is the name of de ministre out dere, on de broaid plsce?'’ 

Maf. T. I am extremely obliged to you for your troii|>le. 

Ord. It is my duty. Major. (Exit.) 

Scene VII.— Major von Teixheim, Minna, Franziska 

Maj. T. Ahf Minna, what is this? What does diis contain? 

Min. 1 am not endtled to extend my curiosity so ha. 

Maj. T. What! You would still separate my fate from yours? — 
But why do I hesitate to open it? It cannot make me more unhappy 
than I am: no, dearest Minna, it cannot make us more unhappy — 
but pediaps more happyl Permit me. (While he opens and reads 
the letter, the LANiaxtRO comes stealthily on the stage.) 

Scene VIII.— Landlord, the rest as before 

Land, (to Franziska). Histi my pretty maid! A word! 

Fran, (to the Landlord). Mr. Lamdbrd, we do not yet know our- 
selves what is in the letter. 

Land. W 1 k> wants to know about die kster! 1 come about the 
ring, llie lady must give it to me again, (fireedy. Just is there, and 
wants to redeem it. 

Min. (who in the meantime has approached the LANOUilto). Tell 
Jhst that it is already redeemed; and tdl him by vidmoMiy ine. 

Land. But — 

Mm. I take it myself. Ooi Lanslqk).) 

SekNE DCt-Major von Teixheim, M^nka, FjMiftzisKA 

Fma, And now, iny lady, make it up widi d^ poor Major. 
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Min. Oh! kind interoe«8orl As if the difficohies must not won 
eiqdain themselves. 

Maj. T. (after reading the letter, with much emotion.) Ahl nor 
has he herein belied himselfl OhI Minna, what jusdcel what 
demencyl This is more than I expected; mote than I deservedi — 
My fortune, my honour, all is reestablished!— Do I dream? (Lookfng 
at the letter, as if to contfince himself.) No, no delusion bom of my 
own desires! Read it yourself, Minna; read it yourself! 

Min. I would not presiune. Major. 

Maj. T. Presume! The letter is to me; to your Tellheim, Mihna. 
It contains-rwhat yotu: uncle cannot take fr6m you. You must m 
it! Do jIi, 

Min. If tt ^fords you pleasure, Mljor. (Ta\es the letter and reads.) 

“My dear Afojor von Tellheim, ^ 

“I hereby inform you, that the business which caused me 
some anxiety on account of your honour, has been deared up in 
your favour. My brother had a more detailed knowledge of it, and 
his testimony has more than proved your innocence. The Treasury 
has received orders to ddiver again to you the bill in question, ai^d 
to reimburse the sum advanced. I have also ordered that all claims 
whidi the Paymaster’s Office brings forward against your accounts 
be nullified. Please to inform me whether your health will allow 
of your taking active service again. I can ill spare a man of your 
courage and sentiments. I am your gradous King,” &c. 

Maj. T. Now, what do you say to that, Minna? 

Min. (folding up and returning the letter). I? Nothing. 

Maj. T. Nothing? 

Min. Stay-^es. That your king, who is a great num, can also 
be a good man.— But what is that to me! He is not my king. 

Maj. T. And do you say nothing more? Nothing about oursdves? 

Min. You are gt^g to serve again. From Major, you will become 
Uoitenant-Cobnel, pedia^ Q>kneL I congratulate you with all 
my heart. 

Maj. T. And you do not know me better? No, since fortune re* 
stores me taffident to satisfy the widies of a reasonable man, it shall 
depend ^xm my hfinna ak^ whedier for die future I sh^ bebng 
to iu^ one dse but her. To-W service done my whole life dull 
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be devotedl The service of the great is dangerous, and does not 
repay the trouble, the restraint, the humiliation which it costs. 
Minna is not amongst those vain people who love nothing in their 
husbands beyond their titles and positions. She will love me for 
myself; and for her sake I will forget the whole world. I became 
a soldier from party feeling— I do not myself know on what political 
principles— and from the whim that it is good for every honourable 
man to try the profession of arms for a time, to make himself familiar 
with danger, and to learn coolness and determination. Extreme 
necessity alone could haye compelled me to make this trial a fixed 
mode of life, this temporary occupation a profession. Blit„now that 
nothing compels me, my whole mi sole ambition is peaceful 

and a contented man. This with you, dearest Minna, lAall infallibly 
become; this in your socfety 1 shall unchangeably remain. Let the 
holy bond unite us to*morrarw; and then we will look round us, 
and in the whole wide habitable world seek out the most peaceful, 
the brightest, most smiling nook which wants but a happy couple 
to be a Paradise. There we will dwell; there shall each day. . . . 
What is the matter, Minna? (Minna turns away uneasily, and en- 
deavours to hide her emotion,) 

Min, {regaining her composure). It is cruel of you, Tellheim, 
to paint such happiness to me, when I am forced to renounce it. My 
loss — 

Maj, T, Your lossl Why name your loss? All that Minna could 
lose is not Minna. You are still the sweetest, dearest, loveliest, best 
creature under the sun; all goodness and generosity, innocence and 
bliss I Now and then a little petulant; at times somewhat wilful— so 
much the better 1 So much the better! Minna would otherwise be 
an angel, whom I should honour with trepidation, but not dare to 
love. (Tal(es her hand to ^iss it,) 

Min, {drawing away her hand). Not so, sir. Why this sudden 
change? Is this flattering impetuous lover, the cold TeHheim!— 
Could his returning good fortune alone create this ardour in him? 
He will , permit me during his passionate excitement to remin the 
pow^ of reflection for us both. When he could himSdf refl^, 1 
heard bim is a worthless love which does not scrufde to 

expose its object to scorn.”— True; and I aspire to as pure and noble 
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a love as he himsdL Now, when honour calls him, when a giestt 
monaidi sdkits his servi^ shall I consult that he dudl give fainudf 
tq> to love>sick dreams widi me? that the illustrious warrior shall 
de^enoate into a toying swam? No, Major, follow the caU of your 
higher destiny. 

Maj. T. Weill if the busy world has greats charms for you, 
Minna, let us remain in the busy worl^ How mean, how poor is 
this busy world; you now only know its gilded surface. Yet certainly, 
Mitma, you wilL . . . But let it be so! until then! Your chamis 
shall not want admirers, nor will my happiness lack enviers. \ 
Min. Nq^ Tellheim, I do not mean that! I send you back into me 
busy worldi, oh the road of honour, without widiing to accompany 
you. Tellheim will there require an irreproachable wife! A fugi- 
tive Saxon girl who has thrown herself upon him — 

Maf. T. (starting up, and halting fiercely about him). Who dare 
say that! Ah! Minna, I feel afraid of myself, when 1 imagine that 
any one but yourself could have spoken so. My anger against him 
would know no bounds. ^ 

Min. Exactly! That is just what I fear. You would not endure 
one word of caliunny against me, and yet you would have to put 
up with the very bitterest every day. In short, Tellheim, hear what 
I have firmly determined, and from which nothing in the world 
shall turn me — 

Maj. T. B^re you proceed, I implore you, Minna, reflect for 
one moment, that you are about to pronounce a sentence of life 
or death upon me! 

Min. Without a moment’s refleoion! ... As cotainly as I have 
given you back the ring with which you form«‘ly pledged your troth 
to m^ as certainly as you have taken back that same ring^ so certainly 
shall the unfortunate Minna never be the wife of the fortunate 
Tdlheim! 

Maj. T. And herewidi you pronounce my^sentence. ' 

Min, Equality is the only sure bond of bve. The happy Minna 
only widi^ to live for the hsq>py Tellham. Even Minna in mis- 
foitiine wotdd have allowed hers^ to be persuaded ehhtur to increase 
or to sunuage the misfortune of her friend ^iou|^ hersdf. < ; . Me 
must have seen, b^ore the arrival cd that ktteci whidi has again 
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deOFoyed all equality bttween us, that in a{q>earanoe otdy I reused. 

Maj. T. Is diK ttiK? I thank you, Minna, diat you have not yet 
pronoun ced the sentence* You will only ntarry Tdlhebn when un- 
fortunate? You may have hkn. (Coo//y.) 1 perceive now that it 
would be indecorous in me to accept this tardy justice; that it will be 
better if I do not seek again that of which I have been deprived by 
such shameful suqncion. Yes; I will suppose that I have not received 
the letter. Behold my only answer to it! {About to tear it up.) 

Mitt, {stopping him). What are you going to dot Tdlheim? 

Maj, T, Obtain your hand. 

Min, Stop! 

Maj, T, Madam, it is torn without fail if you do not quickly 
recall your wordsw— Then we will see what el% you may have to 
chject to in me. 

Min, What! In such a tone? Shall I, must 1, thus become con- 
temptible in my own eyes? Never! She is a worthless creature, 
who is not ashamed to owe her whde happiness to the blind ten- 
derness of a man! 

Maj. T. False! utterly false! 

Min, Can you venture to find fault with your own vrords when 
coming from my lips? 

Maj. T. Sophistry! Dos the weaker sex dishonour itself by every 
action which does not become the stronger? Or can a man do 
everything which is proper in a woman? Which is appointed by 
nature to be the support of the other? 

Min. Be not alarmed, Tellheim! ... I shall not be quite unpro- 
tected, if I must decline the honour of your protection. I diall still 
have as mudi as is absdutely necessary. 1 have announced my 
arriv^ to our andwssador. I am to see him to-day. 1 ht^ he will 
assist me. Time is flying. Permit me, Major- 

Mo;. T. I will accompany you, Madam. 

Min. No, Major; leave me. 

Maj. T. Sooaar shall your shadow desert you! Come Madam, 
whiOre you will, to whom you will everywhere, to friends and. 
strangesfs, will I rqwat in your presence— r^teat a hundred times 
each day— wh^ a bond Innds you to me, and with what crud caprice 
you with to break it— 
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ScBNB Xr— Just, the rest as before 

Jua. {impetuously). Major! Major! 

Maf. T. Well! 

Just. Here quick! quick! 

Maj. T. Why ? Come to me. Speak, what is the matter? 

Just. What do you think? {Whispers to him.) 

Min. {aside to Fkanziska). Do yQU.4iotice anything, Franzkka? 

Fran. Oh! you merciless creature! I have stood here on thorns! 

Mof . T. {to Just). What do you say? . . . That is not pos^le! 
. . . You? {Looking fiercely at MmNA.) Speak it out; tell i^ to 
her hce. listen. Madam. 

Just. The Landlord says, that Fraulein von Barnhelm has tal^ 
the ring which I pledged to him; she recognised k as her own, and 
would not return it. 

Maj. T. Is that true. Madam? No, that cannot be true! 

Min. {smUing), And why not, Tellheim? Why can it not be 
true? 

Maj. T. {vehemently). Then it is true! . . . What terrible light 
suddenly breaks in upon me! . . . Now 1 know you— false, ^thless 
one! 

Min. {alarmed). Who, who is faithless? 

Maj. T. You, whom I will never noore name! 

Min. TellheimI 

Maj. T. Forget my name . . . You came here with the intendon 
of breaking with me ... It is evident! . . . Oh, that chance should 
thus ddhght to assist the faithless! It brought your ring into your 
possession. Your craftiness contrived to get my own back into mine! 

Min. Tdlheim, what visions are you conjuring up! Be calm, and 
listen to me. 

Fran, {aside). Now ^e will catdi it! 

ScENB XI<— WSKNBR {ivith 0 purse ftdl of g<dd), the rest as before 

Wer. Here I am already. Major! 

Maj, T. {unthout homing at him). Who wants you? 

Wer. I have brought more money! A diousaod pistolesi 

JlhjL T. I do not want them! 
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Wer, And tcHncurowi Major^ you have as many mme. 

Mof. T. Keep your money! 

Wer, It is yotir money, Major ... I do not think you see whom 
you are speaking to! 

Ma/. T. Take it away! I say. 

Wcr. What is the matter with you?— I am Werner. 

Maf. T. All goodness is dissimulation; all kindness deceit. 

Wer. Is that meant for me? 

Ma;. T. As you please! 

Wff, Why I have only obeyed your commaxids. 

Maj. T. Obey once more, and be o£E! 

Wer. Major (vexed). I am a man— 

Maj. T. So much ^e better! 

Wer. Who can also be angry. 

Maj. T. Anger is the best thing we possess. 

Wer. I beg you, Major. 

Maj. T. How often must I tell you? I do not want your money! 

Wer, (in a rage). Then take it, who will! (Throws the purse on 
the ground, and goes to the side). 

Min. (to Franziska). Ah! Franziska, I ought to have followed 
your advice. I have carried the jest too far.— Still, when he hears 
me . . . (going to him). 

Fran, (without answering Minna, goes up to Werner). Mr. 
Sergeant— 

Wer. (pettishly). Go along! 

Fran. Ah! what men these are. 

Min. TellheimI Tellheim! (Teixheim, hiring his fingers with 
rage, turns away Us face, without listening.) No, this is too bad 
. . . Only listen! . . . You are mistaken! ... A mere misunder* 
standing. Tellheim, will you not hear your Minna? Can you have 
such a suspicion? ... I break my engagement writh you? I came 
here for that purpose? . . . Tellhdm! 

Scene XII.— Two Servants (ntnning into the room from 
different sides), the rest as before * 

First Ser. Your ladydup, his excellency the CountI 

Second Ser. He is coming, your ladyship! 
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Fran, {running to the window}* It isl it i$ hei 

Min* Is it? Now, Tdiheim, quick! 

Maj* T* (suddenly recopering himself). Who, who cmies? Your 
uncle, Madam! this cruel uncle! « . . Let him come; just let him 
come! • . . Fear not! ... He shall not hurt you even by a look. 
He shall have to deal with me • * . You do not indeed deserve it 
of me. 

Min. ^^ck, Tellheiml one embrace and forget all. 

Maj. T. Ah! did I but know that you could regret— \ 

Min. No^ I can never regret having obtained a sight of your ^^^le 
heart! . . . Ah! what a man you are! . . . Embrace your Minna, 
your happy Minna: and in nothing more happy than in the possesion 
of you. (Embracing.) And now to meet Wm! 

Maj. T. To meet whom? 

Min. The best of your unknown friends. 

Maf.T. What! 

Min. The Count, my uncle, my father, your father . . . My 
flight, his displeasure, my loss of property — do you not see that ^all 
is a fiction, credulous knight? ^ 

Maj. T. Fiction! But the ring? the ring? 

Min. Where is the ring that I gave back to you ? 

Maj. T. You will take it again? Ah! now I am happy . . . Here, 
Minna (talking it from his pocl(et). 

Min. Look at it first! Oh! how blind are those who will not see! 
. . . What ring is that? the one you gave me? or the one I gave 
to you ? Is it not the one which I did not like to leave in the land- 
lord’s possession? 

JUfa;. 7. Heavens! what do I see! What do I hear! 

Min. Shall I take it again now? Shall 1? Give it to me! give it! 
(Takes it from him, and then puts it on his finger herself.) There, 
now all is right! 

Maj. T. \^ere am I? (Kissing her hand.) Oh! malidous angd, 
to torture me so! 

Min. As a proof, my dear husband, that you shall never play me 
a trick without my playing you one in return. • • • Do you suppose 
that you did not torture me abo ? 

Maj. T. Oh you actresses! But I ought to have known you. 
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Fran^ Not I, iadaed; I am spoilt for acting. I trembled and shook, 
and was obliged to hold my lips together with my 

Min^ Nor was mine an easy part.*-*But come now**- 

Maj* T. I have not recovered myself yet. How happy, yet how 
anxious, I feel. It is like awaking suddenly from a frightful dream. 

Min* We are losing time ... I hear him coming now. 

Scene XIIL— Count von Bruchsal {accompanied by scperal 
servants and the Landlord). The rest as before 

Count* {entering). She arrived in safety, I hope? 

Min* {running to meet him). Ah! my father! 

Count* Here I am, dear Minna {embracing her). But what, girl 
{seeing Tellheim), only four-and-twenty hours here, and friends 
—company already! 

Min. Guess who it is? 

Count* Not your Tellheim, surely! 

Min* Who else! — Come, Tellheim {introducing him)* 

Count* Sir, we have never met; but at the first glance I fancied 
I recognised you. I wished it might be Major von Tellheim.— Your 
hand, sir; you have my highest esteem; I ask for your friendship. 
My niece, my daughter loves you. 

Min. You know that, my father! — ^And was my love blind? 

Count* No, Minna, your love was not blind; but your lover— is 
dumb. 

Maj. T* {throwing himself in the Count’s arms). Let me recover 
myself my father! 

Count. Right, my son. 1 see your heart can speak, though your 
lips cannot. I do not usually care for those who wear this uniform. 
But you are an honourable man, Tellheim; and one must love an 
honourable man, in whatever garb be may be. 

Min* Ah! did you but know aill 

Count* Why ^uld I not hear all?— Which are my apartments, 
landlord? 

Land. Will yom Excellency have the goodness tp walk this way? 

Count* Come, Minna! Pray cpme, Majorl {Exi$ with the Lai^ 
nemo and servants*) 

Min* Cora^ Tellheim! 
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Majn T. I will follow you in an instant, Minna* One word first 
with this man {turning to Weri^). 

Min. And a good word, methinks, it should be. Should it not, 
Franziska? (Exit.) 


Scene XIV. — ^Major von Tellheim, Werner, Just, Franziska 

Maj. T. {pointing to the purse Werner had thrown down). 
Here, Just, pick up the purse and carry it home. Go! (Just ta^s it 
up and goes.) \ 

Wer. {still standing, out of humour, in a corner, and absenf\till 
he hears the last words). Well, what now? \ 

Maj. T. {in a friendly tone while going up to him). Wernpr, 
when can I have the other two thousand pistoles? 

Wer. {in a good humour again instantly). To-morrow, Major, 
to-morrow. 

Maj. T. I do not need to become your debtor; but I will be your 
banker* All you good-natured people ought to have guardians. You 
are in a manner spendthrifts. — irritated you just now, Werner. 

Wer. Upon my life you did! But I ought not to have been suih 
a dolt. Now I see it all clearly. I deserve a hundred lashes. You may 
give them to me, if you will, Major. Only no more ill will, dear 
Major! 

Maj. T. Ill will! {shading him by the hand). Read in my eyes 
all that I cannot say to you— Ah! let me see the man with a better 
wife and a more trusty friend than I shall have. — ^Eh! Franziska? 

Scene XV. — ^Werner, Franziska 

Tran, {aside). Yes, indeed, he is more than good!— Such a man 
will never fall in my way again.— It must come out. {Approaching 
Werner bashfully.) Mr. Sergeant! 

Wer. {wiping his eyes). Well! 

Fran. Mr. Sergeant — 

Wer. What do you want, little woman? 

Fran. Look at me, Mr. Sergeant. 

Wer. I can’t yet; there is something, I don’t know what, in my 
eyes. 
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pran. rsow do look at mel 

Wer. I am afraid 1 have looked at you too much already, little 
womaol— There, now 1 can see you. What then? 

Fran. Mr. Sergeant— don’t you want a Mrs. Sergeant? 

Wer, Do you really mean it, little woman? 

Fran. Really I do. 

Wer. And would you go with me to Persia even? 

Fran. Wherever you please. 

Wer. You will! Hullo, Major, no boastingl At any rate I have 
got as good a wife, and as trusty a friend, as you.-^ive me your 
hand, my little woman 1 It’s a match!— In ten years’ time you shall 
be a general’s wife, or a widow! 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller was born at Marbach, 
Wurtemberg, Germany, November lo, 1759. His father had served both 
as surgeon and soldier in the War of the Austrian Succession, and at the 
time of the poet’s birth held an appointn^tit under the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg. Friedrich’s education was begun with a view to holy orders! but 
this idea was given up when he was placed in a military academy estab- 
lished by the Duke. He tried the study of law and then of medicine, \but 
his tastes were literary; and, while holding a position as regimental 
surgeon, he wrote his revolutionary drama, “The Robbers, “ whljch 
brought down on him the displeasure of his ducal master. Finding tne 
interference with his personal liberty intolerable, he finally fled from the 
Duchy, and in various retreats went on with his dramatic work. Later 
he turned to philosophy and history and through his book on “The Revolt 
of the Netherlands’’ he was appointed professor extraordinarius at Jena, 
in 1789. His “History of the Thirty Years’ War” appeared in 1790-93, 
and in 1794 began his intimate relation with Goethe, beside whom he 
lived in Weimar from 1799 till his death in 1805. His lyrical poems were 
produced throughout his career, but his last period was most prolific 
both in these and in dramatic composition, and includes such great works 
as his “Wallenstein,” “Marie Stuart,” “The Maid of Orleans,” “The 
Bride of Messina,” and “William Tell” (1804). His life was a continual 
struggle against ill-health and unfavorable circumstances; but he main- 
tained to the end the spirit of independence and love of liberty which are 
the characteristic mark of his writings. 

This enthusiasm for freedom is well illustrated in “William Tell,” the 
most widely popular of his plays. Based upon a world-wide legend which 
became localized in Switzerland in the fifteenth century and was incor- 
porated into the history of the struggle of the Forest Cantons for deliver- 
ance from Austrian domination, it unites with the theme of liberty that 
of the beauty of life in primitive natural conditions, and both in its like- 
nesses and differences illustrates Schiller’s attitude toward the principles 
of the French Revolution. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE 


Hermann GessleRi Governor of Schwytz, 
ami Uri, 

Werner, Baron of AtHnghausen, free 
noble of Switzerland, 

Ulrich von Rudenz, lus Nephew, 
Werner Stauffacher, 

Conrad Hunn, 

Hans auf oer Mauer, people 

JoRo XM Hope, of 

Ulrich der Schmidt, Schwytz, 

JosT VON Weiler, 

Itel Redino, 

Walter Furst, 

William Tell, 

Rosselmann, the Priest, 

Petermann, Sacristan, of Uri 
Kuoni, herdsman, 

Werni, huntsman, 

Ruodi, fisherman, 

Arnold of Melchthal, *1 
Conrad Baumoarten, 

Meyer von Sarnen, • 

SteBTO WN Wll«BL»IED. 

Klaus von der Flue, 

Burkhart am Buhel. 

Arnold von Sewa, ^ 

Pfeiffer of Lucerne. 

Kunz of Gersau, 


Jenni, fisherman*s son* 

Seppi, herdsman*s son, 

Gertrude, Stauffacher^s mfe, 

Hedwig, wife of Tell, daughter of Fiirtt* 
Bertha of Bruneck, a rich heiress, 
Armgart, 'I 
Mechthild, I ^ ^ , 

EU.BTH, 

Hildegard, J 

Rudolph der Harras, Gessler^s master of 
the horse, 

Johannes Parricida, Du^jg of Suabia, 
Stussi, Overseer, 

The Mayor of Uri. 

A Courier. 

Master Stonemason, Companions, and 
Workmen. 

Taskmaster. 

A Crier. 

Monks of the Order of Charity. 
Horsemen of Gessler and Landenberg. 
Many Peasants—Men and Women from 
the Waldstetten. 


ACT I 

ScENB 1.—A high roc^ shore of the Lal^e of Lsiceme opposite Sehwytz. 
The lake nudges a bend into the land; a hut stands at a short distance 
from the shore; the fisher boy is rowing about in his boat. Beyond 
the lahe are seen the green meadows, the hamlets and farms of 
Schwytz, lying in the clear sunshine. On the left are observed the 
peal(s of The Hachen, surrounded with clouds; to the right, and in 
the remote distance, appear the Glaciers. The Rant des V aches, and 
the unlfUng of catde bdU, continue for some time after the rising of 
the curtcdn. 


m 
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Fisher Boy {sings in his boat) 

Melody of the Ranz des V aches 
The smileKlimpled lake woo’d lx> bathe in its deep» 

A boy on its green shore had laid him to sleep; 

Thai heard he a melody 
Floating along. 

Sweet as the notes 
Of an angel’s song. 

And as thrilling with pleasure he wakes from his rest* 

The waters are rippling over his breast; 

And a voice from the deep cries, 

**With me thou must go, 

1 charm the young shepherd, 

1 lure him below.” 

Herdsman {on the mountains) 

Air. — Variation of the Ranz des Vaches 
Farewell, ye green meadows. 

Farewell, sunny shore. 

The herdsman must leave you. 

The summer is o’er. 

We go to the hills, but you’ll see us again. 

When the cuckoo calls, and the merry birds sing. 

When the flowers bloom afresh in glade and in glen. 

And the brooks sparkle bright in the sunshine of spring. 
Farewell, ye green meadows, 

Farewdl, sunny shore. 

The herdsman must leave you. 

The summer is o’er. 

Chamois Hunter {appearing on ^e top of a, cliff) 
Second Variadon of the Rank des Vaches 
On the heights peak the thunder, and trenflsles ^ bridge, 
The huntsman bounds on by the ditEasying ridge. 
Undaunted he hies him 
O’er ice-coveted wBd, 
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Where leaf never budded, 

Nor Spring ever smiled; 

And beneath him an ocean of mist, where his eye 
No longer the dwellings of man can espy; 

Through the parting clouds only 
The earth can be seen, 

Far down ’neath the vapour 
The meadows of green. 

[A change comes over the landscape. A rumbling, cradling 
noise is heard among the mountains. Shadows of clouds 
sweep across the scene. 

[Ruodi, the fisherman, comes out of his cottage. Werni, 
the huntsman, descends from the rocl(s. Kuoni, the 
shepherd, enters, with a milhpail on his shoulders, fol- 
lowed by Seppi, his assistant. 

Ruodi. Come, Jenni, bustle; get the boat on shore. 

The grizzly Vale-King^ comes, the Glaciers moan, 

The Mytenstein^ is drawing on his hood. 

And from the Stormcleft chilly blows the wind; 

The storm will burst before we know what’s what. 

Kuoni. ’Twill rain ere long; my sheep browse eagerly, 

And Watcher there is scraping up the earth. 

Werni. The fish are leaping, and the water-hen 
Keeps diving up and down. A storm is brewing. 

Kuoni (to his boy). 

Look, Seppi, if the beasts be all in sight. 

Seppi. There goes brown Liesel, I can hear her bells. 

Kuoni. Then all are safe; she ever ranges farthest. 

Ruodi. You’ve a fine dume of bells there, master herdsman. 
Werni. And likely cattle, too. Are they your own? 

Kuoni. I’m not so rich. They are the noble lord’s 
Of Attinghaus, and told off to my care. 

Ruodi. How gracefully yon heifer bears her ribbon! 

^ The Gennan is, Thalvogt, Ruler of the Valley— the name giveif figuratively to 
a dense grey mist which the south wind sweeps into the valleys from the mountain 
tops. It is well known as the precursor of stormy weather. 

* A ste^ rock, standing on the north of Rudi, and nearly opposite to Rnimen. 
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Kuoni. Ay» well knows she*$ leader of the herd. 

And, take it from her, she’d refuse to feed 
Ruodi. You’re joking now. A beast devoid of reason*- 
Wernu Easily said. But beasts have reason, too,— 

And that we know, we chamois^hunters, well. 

They never turn to feed-~rsagacious creatures) 

Till they have placed a sentinel ahead, ^ 

Who pricks his ears whenever we approach. 

And gives alarm with clear and piercing pipe. 

Ruodi (fo the shepherd). Are you for home? 

Kuoni. The Alp is grazed quite bare. 

Werni. A safe return, my friend! 

Kuoni. The same to you! 

Men come not always back from tracks like yours. 

Ruodi. But who comes here, running at topmost speed? 

Wemi. I know the man; ’tis Baumgart of Alzellen. 

Konrad Baumgarten (rushing in breathless). For God’s sake, 
ferryman, your boat! 

Ruodi. How now? ' 

Why all this haste? 

Baum. Cast o£E! My life’s at stake! 

Set me across! 

Kuoni. Why, what’s the matter, friend? 

Werni. Who are pursuing you? First tell us that. 

Baum, (to the fisherman). Quick, quick, man, quick! they’re 
close upon my heels! 

It is the Viceroy’s men are after me; 

If they dioidd overtake me, I am lost. 

Ruodi. Why are the troopers in pursuit of you? 

Baum. First make me safe and then I’ll tell you all. 

Werni. There’s blood upon your garments— how is this? 

Baum. The Imperial Seneschal, who dwdlt at Rossberg — 

Kuoni. How! What! The Wolfshot?* Is it he pursues you? 
Baum. He’ll ne’er hurt man again; I’ve settled him. 

*lii Geamm, WoI£emchiesfeiir--« youog man of oMt family, aod'a native of 
Uaterwaldea, who attached himaelf to & House of Austria, ^ was ai^oiated 
Burvcu^ or Seneschal, of the Casde of aosd>etf « He was kSled hy Batiaigaften in the 
manaar, and for the cause, mentioned in the text. 
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AU {starting Now> God forgive you, what is this you’ve 

donel 

Baum. What every free man in my place had done. 

Mine own good household right 1 have enforced 

’Gainst him that would have wrong’d my wife — ^my honour. 

Kuoni. How? Wronged you in your honour, did he so? 

Baum. That he did not fulfil his foul desire. 

Is due to God, and to my trusty axe. 

Wemi. And you have cleft his skull then with your axe? 

Kuoni. O, tell us all! You’ve time enough, and more. 

While he is getting out the boat there from the beach. 

Baum. When 1 was in the forest felling timber, 

My wife came running out in mortal fear. 

“The Seneschal,’’ she said, “was in my house. 

Had ordered her to get a bath prepared. 

And thereupon had ta’en unseemly freedoms. 

From which she rid herself, and flew to me.” 

Arm’d as I was, I soughf him, and my axe 
Has given his bath a bloody benison. 

Werni. And you did well; no man can blame the deed. 

Kuoni. The tyrant! Now he has his just reward! 

We men of Unterwald have owed it long. 

Baum. The deed got wind, and now they’re in pursuit. 

Heavens! whilst we speak, the time is flying fast. 

[It begins to thunder. 

Kuoni. Quick, ferryman, and set the good man over. 

Ruodi. Impossible! a storm is close at hand. 

Wait till it pass! You must. 

Baum. Almighty heavens! 

I cannot wait; the least delay is death. 

Kuoni. i^to the fisherman). Push out — God with you! We should 
help our neighbours; 

The like misfortune may betide us all. 

[Thunder and the roaring of the wind. 
Ruodi. ‘The South-wind’s upl* See how the lake is ri^ng! 

* laterally* The Folia » loose! **When/’ says Muller, in his History of Switzerland, 
**dte wind called Uie FcHin is high, the navigation of the lake becomes extremely 
dangerous. Such is its vehemence, that the laws of the country require that the hres 
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I cannot steer against bodb wind and wave. 

Baum, {clasping him by the lances). God so help you as now 
you pity mel 

Wemi. His life’s at stake. Have pity on him, mani 
Kuonu He is a father: has a wife and children. 

[Repeated peals of thunder. 
Ruodi. What! and have I not, the^ ^ life to lose, 

A wife and child at home as well as he? 

See how the breakers foam, and toss, and whirl. 

And the lake eddies up from all its depths! 

Right gladly would I save the worthy man. 

But ’tis impossible, as you must see. 

Baum, (still \neeling). Then must I fall into the tyrant’s hands. 
And with the shore of safety close in sight! 

Yonder it lies! My eyes can see it clear, 

My very voice can echo to its shores. 

There is the boat to carry me across, 

Yet must I lie here helpless and forlorn. 

Kuoni. Look! who comes here? 

Rsiodi. ’Tis Tell, ay, Tell, of Burglen.’^ 

[Enter Tell u/ith a crossbar. 
Tell. What man is he that here implores for aid? 

Kuoni. He is from Alzellen, and to guard his honour 
From touch of foulest shame, has slain the Wolfshot, 

The Imperial Seneschal, who dwelt at Rossberg. 

The Viceroy’s troopers are upon his heels; 

He begs the ferryman to take him over, 

But frightened at the storm he says he won’t. 

Ruodi. Well, there is Tell can steer as well as I. 

He’ll be my judge, if it be possible. 

^Violent peals of thundershe la\e becomes more tempestuous. 
Am I to plungelnto the jaws of hell ? — 

I should be mad to dare the desperate act. 

shall be extinguished in the houses while it lasts, and the night watches are doubled. 
The inhabitants lay heavy stones upon the roots of their houses, to prevent thdr 
being blown away.** 

* Burgien, the birdiplace and residence of Tell. A chapel, erected in 1523, remains 
on the ^pot formerly occupi ed by hts house. 
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Tell. The brave man thinks upon himself the last. 

Put trust in God, and help him in his needi 
Ruodi. Safe in the port, ’tis easy to advise. 

There is die boat, and there the lake! Try you! 

Tell. The lake may pity, but the Viceroy never. 

G>me, risk it, man! 

Shepherd and Huntsman. O save him! save him! save him! 
Ruodi. Though ’twere my brother, or my darling child, 

I would not go. ’Tis Simon and Jude’s day. 

The lake is up, and calling for its victim. 

Tell. Nought’s to be done with idle talking here. 

Each moment’s precious; the man must be help’d. 

Say, boatman, will you venture? 

Ruodi. No; not I. 

Tell. In God’s name, then, give me the boat! I will. 

With my poor strength, see what is to be done! 

Kuoni. Ha, gallant Tell! 

Werm. * That’s like a huntsman true. 

Baum. You are my angel, my preserver. Tell. 

Tell. I may preserve you from the Viceroy’s power. 

But from the tempest’s rage another must. 

Yet better ’ris you fall into God’s hands, 

Than into those of men. [To the herdsman. 

Herdsman, do thou 

Console my wife if I should come to grief. 

I could not choose but do as I have done. 

[He leaps into the boat. 

Kuoni (to the fisherman). A pretty man to keep a ferry, truly! 
What Tell could risk, you dared not venture on. 

Ruodi. Far better men would never cope with Tell. 

There’s no two such as he ’mong all our hills. 

Werni (who has ascended a roc^). Now he is off. God help diec, 
gallant sailor! 

Look how the little boat reels on the waves! 

There! they have swept clean over it. And now 
Kuoni (on the shore). 

Ti$ out of sight. Yet stay, there ’tis again! 
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Stoutly he stems the breakers, noble feOowl 
Seppi. Here come the troopers hard as they ean ride! 

Kuoni. Heavens! so they dot Why, that viras help, indeed. 

[Enter a troop of horsemen, 
ist a. Give up the murdererl You have him here! 

2nd H. This way he camel ’Tk useless to conceal him! 

Ruodi and Kuoni. Whom do you mean? 

ist H. {discovering the boat). The devil! What do I see? 

Werni. (from above). Isn't he in yonder boat ye seek? Ride dp, 

If you lay to, you may o'ertake him yet. 

2nd H. Curse on you, he’s escapedi 

1st H. {to the shepherd and fisherman). You help’d him off, 
And you shall pay for it! Fall on their herds! 

Down with the cottagel bum it! beat it down! 

[They rush off. 

Seppi {hurrying after them). Oh, my poor lambs! 

Kuoni {following him). Unhappy me, my herds! 

Werni. The tyrants! 

Ruodi. {wringing his hands). Righteous Heaven! Oh, when 
will come 

Deliverance to this doom-devc^ed land? \Exeunt severally. 

ScENB n. — A lime tree in front of Stauffacher’s house at Steineh, in 
Schwytz, upon the public road, near a bridge 

Werner Stauffacher and Pfeiffer, of Lucerne, enter 
into conversation 

Pfeiff. Ay, ay, friend Stauffach^, as I have said, 

Swear not to Austria, if you can hdp it. 

Hold by the Empire stoutly as of yore, 

And God preserve you in your ancient freedom! 

[Presses his hand warmly, and is going. 
Stauff. Wait till my mistress comes. Now do! You are 
My gue^ in Schwytz— I in Lucerne am yours. 

Pfdff* Thanks! thanks! But I must reach Gersau today. 
Whatever grievances your rulm’ pride 
And gracing avarice may yet infiia, 
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Bear diem in padence—eoon a cban^ may come. 

Another emperor may mount the throne. 

But Austria’s once, and you are hers for ever. [£»t. 

[STAVFFAcaiEE tbs down sorrowfuUy upon a bemh under the 
Ume tree, Gertrude, his wife, enters, and finds him in 
this posture. She pieces herself near him, and lool(s at 
him for some time in sdetKe. 

Gert. So sad, my lovel I scarcdiy know thee now. 

For many a day in silence I have mark’d 
A moody sorrow furrowing thy brow. 

Some diene grief is weighing on thy heart. 

Trust it to me. I am thy faithful wife, 

And I demand my half of all thy cares. 

[STAUFFACHEa gipcs her his hand and is sdent. 
Tell me what can oppress thy spirits thus ? 

Thy toil is blest— the world goes well with thee— 

Our bams are fult-our cattle, many a score; 

Our handsome team of well-fed horses, too. 

Brought from the mountain pastures safely home. 

To vrinter in their comfortable stalls. 

There sunds thy house— no nobleman’s more fair! 

’Tis newly built with tindier of the best. 

All grooved and fitted with the nicest skill; 

Its many glistening windows tell of comfort! 

’Tis quarter’d o’er with ’scutcheons of all hues. 

And proverbs sage, which passing travdUers 
Linger to read, and ponder o’er thdr meaning. 

Stauff. The house is stnmgly built, and handsomely. 

But, ah! the ground on which we built it quakes. 

Gert. Tell me, dear Werner, what you mean by that? 

SUutff. No later gone than yesterday, I sat 
Beneath this linden, thinking with deliglu. 

How fairly all was finidied, when fiom Kussnacht 
The Viceroy and his men came riding by. 

Before this hmise he halted in nirprise: 

At once I rose, and, as beseenwd his rank. 

Advanced respectfidly to greet the Iwd, 
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To whom die Emperor dde^^ates hi^ power. 

As judge supreme within our Canton' here. . 

“Who is the owner of this house?” he asked. 

With mischief in his thoughts, for well he knew. 

With prompt decision, thus I answered him: 

“The Emperor, your grace — ^my lord and yours. 

And held by me in fief.” On this he answ^ed, 

“I am the Emperor’s viceregent here,** 

And will not that each peasant churl should build 
At his own pleasure, bearing him as freely 
As though he were the master in the land. 

1 shall make bold to put a stop to this!” 

So sayings he, with menaces, rode off. 

And left me musing with a heavy heart 
On the fell purpose that his words betray’d. 

GerS. My own dear lord and husband! Wilt thou take 
A word of honest counsel from thy wife? 

I boast to be the noble Iberg’s child, 

A man of wide experience. Many a time. 

As we sat spinning in the winter nights. 

My sisters and myself, the people’s chie& 

Were wont to gather round our father’s hearth. 

To read the old imperial charters, and 
To hold sage converse on the country’s weal. 

Th^n heedfuUy I listened, marking well 

What now the wise man thought, the good man wished, 

Aind garner’d up their wisdom in my heart. 

Hear (then, and mark me well; for thou wilt see, 

I long have known the grief that weighs diee down. 

The Viceroy hates thee, fain would injure thee. 

For thou hast cross’d his vmh to bend the Swiss 
In homage to this upstart house of princes, 

And kept them staunch, like their good sires of old. 

In true allegiance to the Empire. Say, 

Is*t not so, Werner? Tell me, am I wrong? 

Stauff, “Iis even so. For this dmh Gesder hate me. 
Gerf. He bums with envy, too, to see thee living 
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Happy and free on thine ancestral soil. 

For he is landless. From the Emperor’s self 
Thou hold’st in fief the lands thy fathers left I hee . 

There’s not a prince i’ the Empire that can show 
A better title to his heritage; 

For thou hast over thee no lord but nni». 

And he the mightiest of all Christian kings. 

Gessler, we know, is but a younger son. 

His only wealth the knightly cloak he wears; 

He therefore views an honest man’s good fortune 
With a malignant and a jealous eye. 

Long has he sworn to compass thy destruction. 

As yet thou art uninjured. Wilt thou wait 
Till he may safely give his malice vent? 

A wise man would anticipate the blow. 

Stauff. What’s to be done? 

Gert. Now hear what I advise. 

Thou knowest well, ho'^ here with us in Schwytz 
All worthy men are groaning underneath 
This Gessler’s grasping, grinding tyranny. 

Doubt not the men of Unterwald as well. 

And Uri, too, are chafing like ourselves. 

At this oppressive and heart-wearying yoke. 

For there, across the lake, the Landenberg 
Wields the same iron rule as Gessler here — 

No fishing-boat comes over to our side, 

But brings the tidings of some new encroachment. 

Some fresh outrage, more grievous than the last. 

Then it were well, that some o£ you-^true men — 

Men sound at heart, ^uld secretly devise. 

How best to shake this hateful thraldom off. 

Full sure I am that God would not desert you. 

But lend His favour to the righteous cause. 

Hast thou no fi-iend in Uri, one to whom 
Thou frankly may’st unbosom ail thy dioug^ts? * 

Stauff* I know frill many a gallant fellow theie^ 

And nobles, too,— great m«», of high repute^ 
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A 

la wiKmi I can rqxMe uobcjunded' trust 

W^! What a storm o£ tvild and perilous dxmghts 

Hast diou sdrr'd up widun my tranquil breast! 

The darkest munngs o£ my bosom thou 

Hast dragged to light* and placed them full me; 

And what I scarce dared harbour e’en in thought; 

Thou speakest plainly out with fearless ^gue. 

But hast thou weigh’d well uhac thou urgest thus? 

Discord will come, and the fierce dang of arms. 

To scare this valley’s long unbroken peace, 

If w^ a feeble shepherd race, shall dare 
Him to the fight; that lords it o’er the world. 

Ev’n now they only wait some fair pretext 
For setting loose their savage warrior hordes. 

To scourge and ravage this devoted land. 

To lord it o’er us with the victor’s rights. 

And, ’nealh the show of lawful chastisement. 

Despoil us of our chartered liberties. 

Gert. You, toc^ are men; can wield a batde axe 
As well as they. God ne’er deserts the brave. 

Stauff. Oh wife! a horrid, ruthless fiend is war. 

That smites at once the shepherd and his flock. 

Gert. Whate’er great Heaven inflicts, we must endure; 
But wrong is what no noble heart will bear. 

Stauff. This house— thy pride— war, unrelenting war 
Wilt bum it down. 

Gert. And did I think this heart 

Enslaved end fettered to the things of earth, 

With my own hand Td hiu*! the kindling torch. 

Stauff. Thou hast fiuth in human kindness, wife; but war 
%ates not the tender infant in its cradle. 

Geit. There is a Friend to innocence in heaven. 

Send your gaze forward, Werner— not bdiind. 

Stauff. We men may ^e like men, with sword in hand; 
But oh, nhat fide, my Gertrude, may be thine? 

Gert. Ntme are so weak, butt one last thence is left 
A spdag fitun yonder bridge and I am free! 
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SUtttff. {fmbradng her). Well may he fight £or heat^ and home, 
that clasps 

A heart so as dune against his ownl 
What are the host of emperors to him? 

Gertrude, &rewdl! 1 will to Uri straight. 

There lives my wtnthy comrade, Walter Furst; 

His thoughts and mine upon these times are one. 

There, too, resides the n(^le Banneret 
Of Attinghaus. High though of blood he be. 

He loves the people, honours their old customs. 

With both of these I will take counsel, how 
To rid us bravely of our country’s foe. 

Farewelll and while I am away, bear thou 
A watchful eye in management at home. 

The pilgrim journeying to the house of God, 

And hdy friar, collecting for his cloister, 

To these give liberally from purse and garner. 

Stauffacher’s house would not be hid. Right out 
Upon the public way it stands, and offers 
To all that pass a hospitable roof. 

\W1ale they are retiring, Tell enters with Baumgartsn. 
Tell. Now, then, you have no further need of me. 

Enter yon house. ’Tis Werner Stauffacher’s, 

A man that is a fadier to distress. 

See* there he is, himself! Come, follow me. ^ 

[They retire up. Scene changes. 

Scene IIL-vi common near Altdorf. On an eminence in the bach- 
ground a casde in progress of erection^ and so far advanced thru the 
ouAine of the whole may be distinguished. The bacl^ part is fisusked: 
men are worhfng at the front. Scafftdding, on which the worgmeu 
are going up and down. A slater is seen upon the highest part of the 
roof. M is busde and activity. 

Taskmastee, Mason, Workmen and Laboubbes 
Tasl(. (with a stiel^ urging on the workmen). Up*, up! You’ve 
rested long enough. To work! 

The stones here! Now the mortar, and the lime! 
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And let fais lordship see die work advanced, 

When next he comes. These fellows crawl like snailsl 

[To two labourers^ with loads. 
Whatl call ye that a load? Go, double it. 

Is this the way ye earn your wages, laggards? 

ist W. Tis very hard that we must bear the stones. 

To make a keep and dungeon for our^yesi 
Tas\. What’s that you mutter? Ti's a worddess race. 

For nothing fit but just to milk their cow^ 

And saunter idly up and down the hills. 

Old Man (sinl^s down exhausted). I can no more. 

Tasl(, {shading him). Up, up, old man, to work! 

jst W. Have you no bowels of compassion, thus 
To press so hard upon a poor old man. 

That scarce can drag his feeble limbs along? 

Master Mason and Workmen. Shame, shame upon you — shamel 
It cries to heaven. 

TasXf Mind your own business. I but do my duty. 
tst W. Pray, master, what’s to be the name of this 
Same casde, when ’ds built? 

Tasl(. The Keep of Uri; 

For by it we shall keep you in subjection. 

Wor^. The Keep of Uri? 

Tasl(. Well, why laugh at that? 

2nd W. Keep Uri, will you, with this paltry placel 
1st W, How many molehills such as that must first 
Be piled up each on each, ere you make 
A mountun equal u> the least in Uri? 

[Taskmaster retires up the stage, 
Mas.M. I’ll drown the mallet in the deepest lake. 

That served my hand on this accursed pile. 

[Enter-^tu. and Stauffacher. 
Stttuff. O, that I had not lived m see this sight! 

Here ’tis not good to be. Let us proceed. 

Stauff. Am I in Uri,— Uri, freedom’s home? 

Mas.M. O, dr, if you could only see the vauks 
Beneath these towers. The man that tenants them 
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Will ne’er hear cock crow more. 

Suutff. OGodi OGod! 

Mason. Look at these ramparts and these buttresses. 

That seem as they w^e built to last for ever. 

TeU, What hands have built, my friend, hands can destroy. 

\Pointing to the mounttdns. 
That home of freedom God hath built for us. 

[A drum is heard. People enter bearing a cap upon a ptde, 
followed by a crier. Women and children thronging 
tumultuously after them, 
ist W. What means the drum? Give heedi 
Mason. Why, here’s a mumming! 

And look, the cap— what can they mean by that? 

Crier. In the Emperor’s name, give earl 

Worl(. Hush! silence! hush! 

Crier. Ye men of Uri, ye do see this cap! 

It will be set upon a lofty pole 
In Altdorf, in the market place: and this 
Is the Lord Governor’s good will and pleasure; 

The cap shall have like honour as himself. 

All do it reverence with bended knee. 

And head uncovered; thus the king will know 
Who are his true and loyal sihjects here; 

His life and goods are forfeit to the crown 
That shall refuse obedience to the order. 

[The people burst out into laughter. The drum betas and the 
procesdon passes on. 

1st W. A strange device to fall upon indeed: 

Do reverence to a cap! A pretty farce! 

Heard ever mortal anything like diis? 

Mas.M. Down to a cap on bended knee, forsooth! 

Rare jesting this with men of sober sense! 

ist W. Nay, an it were the imperial crown! A cap! 

Merely the cap of Austria! I’ve seen it 
Hanging above the thrmie in Gessler’s halL 
Afsuoa. The cap of Austria? Mark that! A snare 
To get us into Austria’s power, by Heaven! 
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Wor\. No £redx>rn man will stoop to such dis^ace. 

Mas. M. Come— to our cmnrades, and advise wkh them! 

[Tiay retire up. 

Tell (to Stauffacher). You see Imw matters stand, {farewell, my 
friend; 

Stmff. Whidm away? Oh, leave us not so soon. 

Te0. Ihey look for me at home. So ^e ye welL 
Stauff. My heart’s so full, and has 'so much to tdl you. 

Te0. Words vrill not make a heart that’s heavy light. 

Stauff. Yet words may possibly condiux to de^. 

TeU. Endure in silence! We can do no more. 

Ststttff. But shall we hear what is not to be borne? 

Tett. Impetuous rulers have the shortest reigns. 

When the fierce Southwind rises from its chasms. 

Men cover up their fires, the ships in haste 
Make for the harbour, and the mighty spirit 
Sweeps o’er the earth, and leaves no trace behind. 

Let every man live quietly at home; 

Peace to the peaceful rarely is denied. 

Stauff. And is it thus you view our grievances? 

TeU. The serpent stings not till it is provoked. 

Let them alone; they’ll weary of themselves, 

When they shall see we are not to be roused. 

Stauff. Much might be done— did we stand fiist together. 

Teff. When the ship found^a, he will best escape. 

Who seeks no odier’s safety but his own. 

Stauff. And you desert die common cause so ctddly ? 

Tdl. A man can safely count but on himsdf 1 
Stauff. Nay, even the weak grow strong by uiuon. 

TeU. But the strong man is stronger when sdone. 

Ststuff. So, then, your country cannot count on you. 

If in de^Kur die rise against her foes. — 

T«C. Tdl rescues the lost she^ from yawning gulphs: 

Is he a man, then, to desert his friends? 

Yei^ whatsoe’er you do, spare me fitan coimefit 
I etas not bmn to ponder and seket; 

But whoi your course of acdon is resolmd. 
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Thai call on Tdl: yoa shall not find him &iL 

[Exeunt tcvertdly, A sudden mmub is keard around the 
Mtffotding. 

Mason {running in). What’s wrong? 

First Workman (runmng forward). The slater’s fallen from the 
roo£ 

Bertha {rushing in). IfeavensI Is he dashed to fneces? Save him, 
hdp! 

If help be possible, save himi Here is g<^ 

[Throws her trini^ets among the people. 
Mason. Hence wkh your gdid,— your universal charm, 

And remedy for iUI When you have torn 
Fathers from dbildren, husbands from their wives. 

And scattered woe and wail throughout the land, 

You think with gold to compensate for all. 

Hencel Till we saw you, we were happy men; 

With you came misery and dark deqiair. 

Bertha {to the Taskmastbr, who has returned). 

Lives he? [TAsSMAsrsa shades Us head. 

lUomened towers, widi curses built. 

And doomed with curses to be tenantedi [Exit. 

Scene IV. — The House of Waltee Fukst. Waltbe F6kst and Axsain 
VON Melchthai. enter dmultaneoudy at different sides. 

Mdeh. Good Waha Fiirst. 

Fdrst. If we should be surfnisedl 

Stay where you are. We are beset with spies. 

Mekh. Have you no news for me from Unterwald? 

What of my father? Tis not to be borne, 

Thus to be pent up like a fdon herel 
What have I tkme so heinous that I must 
^ulk here in hiding, like a murderer? 

I only laid my st$S across the fists 
Of the pert varlet, when b^ore my eyes. 

By ort^ the governor, he tried 
To drive ayroy my handmme team of oxen. 

FUvt. You are too radi by far. Hte did no tnme 
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111811 what the Governor had ordered him. 

You had tranigress’d, and therefore should have paid 
The penalty, however hard, in silence. 

Meich. Was I to brook the fellow’s saucy gibe, 

“That if the peasant must have bread to eat. 

Why, let him go and draw the plough himself 1“ 

It cut me to the very soul to see . 

My oxen, noble creatures, when the knave 
Unyoked them from the plough. As though they felt 
The wrong, they lowed and butted with their horns. 

On this I could contain myself no longer, 

4^d, overcome by passion, struck him down. 

" ' FUrst. O, we old men can scarce command ourselves! 

And can we wonder youth breaks out of bounds? 

Mdch. I’m only sorry for my father’s sakel 
To be away from him, that needs so much 
My fostering care) The Governor detests him. 

Because, whene’er occasion served, he has 
Stood stoutly up for right and liberty. 

Therefore they’ll bear him hard— the poor old man! 

And there is none to shield him from their gripe. 

Come what come may, I must go home again. 

Furst. Compose yourself, and wait in patience till 
We get some tidings o’er from Unterwald. 

Away! away! I hear a knockl Perhaps 
A message from the Viceroy! Get thee in! 

You are not safe from Landenberger’s* arm 
In Uri, fw these tyrants pull together. 

Mdch. They teach us Switzers what we ought to do. 

F&rst. Away! I’ll call you when the coast is clear. 

[Melchthal raires. 

Unhappy youthl I dare not tdl him all 
The that my boding heart predicts! 

Who’s there? The door ne’er opens, but I look 

*Bei«»ger von Landenherg, a man of noUe family in Thurgm, and Governor of 
Unlenrala, in&unoua for his cmdties to the Swiss, and paitieulaily to the venerabk 
Beaty of the Balden. He was slain at die batde of Motyattea, in 1315. 
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For tidings o£ mislu^. Su^idon lurks 
Widi darkling treachery in every nook. 

Even to our itunost rooms they force way, 

These myrmidons of power; and soon we’ll need 
To fasten bolts and bars upon our doors. 

[He opens the door, and steps bac\ in surprise as Wsbnbk 
STA xm'ACHER enters^ 

What do I see? You, Werner? Now, by HeavenI 
A valued guest, indeed. No man e’er set 
His foot across diis threshold, more esteem’d, 

Welcomel thrice welcome, Werner, to my roof I 
What brings you here? What seek you here in Uri? 

Stauff. [shades FihtsT by the hand)» The olden times and oldeii' ^ 
Switzerland. 

FUrst. You bring them with you. See how glad I am. 

My heart leaps at the very sight of you. 

Sit down— sit down, and tell me how you left 
Your charming wife, fair Gertrude? Iberg’s child. 

And dever as her father. Not a man. 

That wends from Germany, by Meinrad’s Cell,^ 

To Italy, but praises hr and wide 
Your house’s hospitality. But say. 

Have you come here durect from Fluelen, 

And have you noticed nothing on your way. 

Before you halted at my door? 

Stauff. (sits down). I saw 

A work in progress, as I came along, 

I litde thought to see— that likes me ilL 
Furst. O hiend! you’ve lighted on my thought at once. 

Stauff. Such things in Uri ne’er were known before. 

Never was prison here in man’s remembrance. 

Nor ever any stronghold but the grave. 

Furst. You name it well. It is the grave of freedom. 

Stauff. Friend, Walter Fiirst, I will be plain with you. 

No idle curiosity it is 

^ A cdl in die sdi eentury, Ijy Mdnrad. Count HohenaoUetn, the femidat 
^ Convent o£ tubteqpMtly idluded to in the text. 
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That brings me heie^ bm heavy cares. 1 klEt 
Thrald(»n at home^ and thraldom meets me here. 

Our wrongs, e’en now, are more than we can bear 
And who shall tell us sriiere they are to «id? 

Frcnn eldest time the Switam- hu been hee^ 

Accustom’d only to the mildest rule. 

Such things as now we sufier ne’er^wsere known. 

Since herdsman first drove catde to the hills. 

Fiirst. Yes, our oppressions are unparallel’d! 

Why, even our own good lord of Attinghaus, 

Who lived in olden times, himself declares 
Irhey are no longer to be tamely borne. 

Stauff. In Unterwalden yonder ’tis the same; 

And bloody has the retribution been. 

The imperial Senesriial, the Wolfshot, who 
At Rossberg dwelt, long’d for forbidden fruit — 
Baumgarten’s wife, chat lives at Alzellen, 

He tried to make a victim to his lust. 

On which the husband slew him with his axe. 

Fiirst. O, Heaven is just in all its judgments still! 
Baumgarten, say you? A most worthy man. 

Has.he escaped, and is he safely hid? 

Stauff. Your son'in-law conveyed him o’er the lake. 

And he lies hidden in my bouse at Steinen. 

He brought the tidings with him of a thing 
That has been done at Sarnen, wtnse than all, 

A thing to make tiie very heart run blood! 

Furst, (attentively'). Say on. What is it? 

Stauff. There dwells in Melchchal, then. 

Just as you enter by the road firom Kern^ 

An u{»ight man, named Henry di the Halden, 

A man of wdi^t and influence in the Dietr- 
FSrst. Who knows him not? But what of him? Proceed. 
Stauff. The Landadierg, to {nmish some offtmce 
Committed by the old man’s son, k seems. 

Had given command to take the youth’s best prir 
Of aoBen from his plough; on which the lad 
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Strode <lowo tlie messenger and took to flt ght. 

F»nt. But the dd fathfir— tdl me^ what o£ him? 

Stauff. Hie Landenheig sent for hinif and required 
He should produce his son upon the spot; 

And when the old man protested, and with truth. 

That he knew nodiing d the fugitive, 

The tyrant call’d his torturers. 

Furst. {springs up and tries to lead hitn to the other side). 

Hush, no more! 

Stauff, (with increasing warmth). “And though thy son,” he 
cried, “has ’scaped me now, 

I have thee fast, and thou dialt fed my vengeance.” 

With that they flung the old man to the ground. 

And plunged the pointed sted into his eyes. 

FSrst. Merciful Heaven! 

Mdch. (rushing out). Into his eyes, his eyes? 

Stauff. (addresses Umstif in astonishment to Walter Furst). Who 
is this youth? 

Mdch. (grasping him conouUipdy). Into his eyes? Speak, speak! 
F&rst. Oh, nuserable hour! 

Stauff. Who is it, tell me? 

[Stauffacher maizes a sign to him. 
It is his son! All-righteous Heaven! 

Mdch. And I 

Must be horn thence! What! Into both his eyes? 

Furst. Be calm, be calm; and bear it like a man! 

Mdch. And all for me— for my mad willful folly! 

Blind, did you say? Quite Uindr-and both his eyes? 

Stauff. Ev’n so. Hie fountain of his 4^ i* quench’d. 

He ne’er will see the blessed sunshine more. 

F&'st. Oh, spare his sragmsh! 

Mdch. Never, never morel 

[Presses tus hands upon his eyes and is silent for some 
moments: then turning from onetothe <^iertSpeal(s 
in a mbdued tone, brohen by soh. 

Q, the eye’s ligh^ (4 all the of Heavtfi, 

Haedeanst^l^I Frmn light all beings live— 
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Each fair created thing— the very plants 
Turn with a joyful transport to the light, 

And he— he must drag on through all his days 
In endless darkness! Never more for him 
The sunny meads shall glow, the flow'rets bloom; 

Nor shall he more behold the roseate tints 
Of the iced mountain top! To die is. nothing. 

But to have life, and not have sight^—oh that 
Is misery, indeed! Why do you look 
So piteously at me? I have two eyes. 

Yet to my poor blind father can give neither! 

No, not one gleam of that great sea of light, 

That with its dazzling splendour floods my gaze. 

Stauff. Ah, I must swell the measure of your grie^ 

Instead of soothing it. The worst, alas! 

Remains to tell. They’ve stripp’d him of his all; 

Nought have they left him, save his staff, on which, 

Blind, and in rags, he moves from door to door. 

Melch. Nought but his staff to the old eyeless man! 

Stripp’d of his all — even of the light of day. 

The conunon blessing of the meanest wretch ? 

Tell me no more of patience, of concealment! 

Oh, what a base and coward thing am I, 

That on mine own security I thought. 

And took no care of thine! Thy precious head 
Left as a pledge within the tyrant’s grasp! 

Ifence, craven-hearted prudence, hence! And all 
My thoughts be vengeance, and the despot’s blood! 

I’ll seek him straight— no power shall stay me now— 

And at his hands demand my father’s eyes. 

I’ll b^d him ’mid a thousand myrmitfens! 

What’s life to me, if in his heart’s best blood 
Icoolthefeverof this mighty anguish? {Heisgtnng, 

PSrtt. Stay, this is madness, Melchthal! What avails 
Your ^gjle arm against his power? He nts 
Ax Samen high within his lordly keep. 
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And, safe within its battlememed walls, 

May laugh to scorn your unavailing rage. 

MfleA And though he sat within the icy domes 
Of yon far Schreckhorn— ay, or higher, where. 
Veil’d since eternity, the Jungfrau soars. 

Still to the tyrant would I make my way; 

With twenty comrades minded like myself. 

I’d lay his fastness level with the earth! 

And if none follow me, and if you all. 

In terror for your homesteads and your herds. 

Bow in submission to the tyrant’s yoke, 

Round me I’ll call the herdsmen on the hilU, 

And there beneath heaven’s free and boundless roof, 
Where men still feel as men, and hearts are true, 
Proclaim aloud this foul enormity! 

Stauff. (to Fukst.) 

The measure’s full— and we are then to wait 
Till some extremity — 

Melch. Peace! What extremity 

Remains for us to dread? What, when our eyes 
No longer in their sockets are secure? 

Heavens! Are we helpless? Wherefore did we learn 
To bend the cross4x>w, — ^wield the battle-axe? 
What living creature but in its despair. 

Finds for itself a weapon of defence? 

The baited stag will turn, and with the show 
Of his dread antlers hold the hounds at bay; 

The chamois drags the huntsman down th’ abyss, 
The very ox, the partner of man’s toil. 

The sharer of his roof, that meekly bends 
The strength of his huge neck beneath the yoke. 
Springs up, if he’s provoked, whets his strong horn. 
And tosses his tormentor to the clouds. 

FSrst. If the three Cantons thought as we three do, 
Something tnig^ dhen be done,' with good effect. 
Suntfi. V%en Uri calls, when Unterwald replies. 
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Sdiwytz will be mindful of her aacimt league.* 

Meich. I’ve many friaids in Untowald, none 
That would not venture life and limb, 

If &iily back’d and aided by the rest 
OhI sage and reverend fathers of this bnd. 

Here do I stand before your riper years, 

An unskill’d youth, who in the Dipt^must 
Into respectful silence hu^ his vcnce. 

Yet do ik>t, for that I am young, and want 
Experience, slight my counsel and my words. 

’Tis not the wantonness of youthful blood 
That fires my spirit; but a pang so deep 
That e’en the flinty rocks must pity me. 

*Tlie League, or Bond, of the Three Cantons was of very ancient origin. They 
met and renewed it from time to time, especially when their liberties were threatened 
with danger. A remarkable instance of this occurred in the end of the 13th century, 
when Albert of Austria became Emperor, and when, possibly, for the first time, dU 
Bond was reduced to writing. As it is important to the understanding of many 
passages of the play, a translation is subjoined of the oldest known document relating 
to it. The origi^, which is in Latin and German, is dated in August, 129X, a^d is 
under the seats of the whole of the men of Schwytz, the commonalty of the vale 
of Uri, and the udiole of the men of die upper and lower vales of Stanz. 

THE BOND 

Be it known to every one, that the men of the Dale of Uri, the Community of 
Schwytz, as also the men of the mountains of Unterwald, in consideradon of the 
evil times, have full confidently bound themselves, and sworn to help each other widi 
all thrir power and might, property and people, against all who shall do violence to 
them, or any of riiem. That is our Ancient Bond. 

Whoever hath a Seignior, let him ob^ accoxdiitg to the conditions of his service. 

We are agreed to receive into these aales no Judge, who is not a countryman and 
indweller, or who hath bought his place. 

Every controversy amongst the sworn confederates shall be determined by some of 
the sag^ of thrir number, and if any one shall challenge their judgment, then shall 
he be constrained to obey it by the rest. 

Whoever intentionally or decdtfully kills another, shall be executed, and whoever 
shelters him shall be banished. 

Whoever bums the property of another shall no longer be regarded as a country- 
man, and whoever shelters him shall make good the datnage done. . 

Whoever injures another, or robs him, and hath property in our country, shall make 
satisfaction out of the same. 

No one shall distrain a debtor without a judge, nor any one who is not his debtor, 
or the surety for such dditor. 

£v^ one in^ these dales shall submit go the judge , or we, tile sworn confederates, 
«l will take satisfaction for all the tn jiuy occasioned by his contumacy. And if in any 
tfUenia! division the one party srill not aco^t justice, alt the rest shall hs^ tiw otiier 
party. These decrees shall, God willing, endure eternally for our general advantage. 
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You, too, are fadiors^ beads ot family^ 

And you must wish to haire a vutuourkiu. 

To reverence your grey bair% and shidid your eyes 
With pous and afiectionate regard. 

Do not, 1 pray, because in limb and fmtune 
You still are unassailed, and sdll your eyes 
Revtdve undinun’d and sparkling in their sjdteres; 

Oh, do not^ therefore, disregard our wrongsl 
AbOTe you, also, hangs the tyrant’s sword. 

You, too, have striven to alienate the lanil 
From Austria. This was all my father’s crime: 

You share his guilt, and may his punishment. 

Stauff. (to FihtsT). 

Do thou resolve! I am prepared to foUow. 

Fiirst. First let us learn what steps the noble lords 
Von Sillinen and Atdng^us propose. 

Their names would rally thousands to the cause. 

Melch. Is there a name wkhin the Forest Mountains 
That carries more respect than yours— and yours? 

On names like these the people build their trust 
In time need — such names ate household words. 

Rich was your heritage of manly worth, 

And richly have you added to its stores. 

What need of nobles? Let us do the work 
Ourselves. Yes, though we have to stand alone, 

We shall be able to maintain our rights. 

Stauff. The nobles’ wrongs are not so great as ours. 

The torrent, that lays waste the lower grounds, 

Hath not ascended to the uplands yet. 

. But let them see the country once in arms^ 

They’ll not rehise to lend a helping hand. 

FUnt. Were diere an um{^ ’twixt ourselves and Austria, 
Justice and law might then decide our quarrel. 

But our oj^iressmr is our Emperar too^ 

And judge sapxeme. Tis God must hdp us, then, 

And our own arm! Be ymirs the tadc to rouse 
The men of Sdhwytz; FU rally hriends in Uri. 
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But whom are we tt> send m Unterwald? 

Mdch. Thither seed me.^^hom diould it more concemi 
Farst. No, jMelchthal, no; you are my guest, and I 
Must answer for your safety. 

Melch, Let me go. 

I know each forest-track and mountain-padi; 

Friends too. I’ll find, be sure, on ev^ hand, 

To give me willing shelter from the foe. 

Stauff. Nay, let him go; no trsdtors harbour there: 

For tyranny is so abhorred in Unterwald, 

No tools can there be found to work her will. 

In the low valleys, too, the Alzeller 

Will gain confederates, and roiue the country. ' 

Melch, But how shall we communicate, and not 
Awaken the suspicion of the tyrants ? 

Stauff, Might we not meet at Brunnen or at Treib, 

Where merchant vessels with their cargoes come? 

Fiirst. We must not go so openly to work. 

Hear my opinion. On the lake’s left bank. 

As we sail hence to Brunnen, right against 
The Mytenstein, deep-hidden in the wood 
A meadow lies, by shepherds called die Rootli, 

Because the wood has been uprooted there. 

(To Melchthai..) Tis where our Canton bound’ries verge on 
yours; — 

(To Stauffacher.) Your boat will carry you across from Schwytz. 
Thither by bnely bypaths let tis wend 
At nudnight, and deliberate o’er our plans. 

Let each bring with him there ten trusty men. 

All one at heart with us; and then we may 
Consult together for the general weal. 

And, with God’s guidance, fix what nextm do. 

Stauff. So let it be. And now your true right hand!— 

Yours, txx), young mani — and as we now three men 
Among ourselves dius knit our hands together 
In aU sincerity and truth, e’en so 
9udl we diree cantons, too, together stand 
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In vic»>ry and d^eat, in life and deadw 
FSra and Mdch, In life and deadif^ 

[They hold thw hands clasped togetk^ for some moments 
in silence. ‘ 

Melch. Alas, my old blind fadwrl 

The day of freedom, that thou canst not see, « 

But thou shalt hear it, when from Alp to Alp 
The beacon fires throw up dieir flaming sign% 

And the proud castles of the tyrants fall. 

Into thy cottage shall the Switzer burst. 

Bear the glad tidings to thine ear, and o’er 
Hiy darken’d way shall Freedom’s radiance pour. 


Acrn 

ScBNB I . — The mansion of the Baron of Attinohaosen. A Gothic Htdl, 
decorated with escutcheons and helmets. The Baron, a grey-headed 
man, eighty-five years old, tall and of a commanding mien, dad in a 
furred pelisse, and leaning on a staff tipped with chamois horn. 
Kooni and six hinds staging round him with raises and scythes. 
Ulrich of Rusenz enters in the costume of a hnight. 

Rud. Uncle, I’m here! Your will? 

Atting. First let me shares 

After the andent custom c£ our house. 

The morning cup, with these my faithful servants! 

[He drinks from a cup, which is then passed rouiid. 
Hme was, I stood mysdf in field and wood. 

With mine own eyes directing all their toil. 

Even as my banner led them in the figb^ 

Now I am only fit to play the steward: 

And, if the genial sun come not to me, 

I can no longer seek it on the hills. 

Thus slowly, in an ever^narrowing sphere^ 

I move on to the narrowest and the las^ 

Where all life’s pulses cease. I now am bm 
The shadow of my former sd^ and that 
Is bulling bist — ^’tmU somi be but a name. 
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But whom ate we to send m Unterwald? 

Hdch. Thither send meT^hom diould it more ooncemi 
Furst. Melchthal, no; you are my guest, and I 
Must answer for your safety. 

Melch. Let me go. 

I know each forest-track and mountain-path; 

Friends too. I’ll find, be sure, on eve^iiand. 

To give me willing shelter finm the foe. 

Stauff. Nay, let him go; no traitors harbour there: 

For tyranny is so abhorred in Unterwald, 

No tools can there be found to work her will. 

In the low valleys, too, the Alzeller 

Will gain confederates, and rouse the country. 

Melch. But how shall we communicate, and not 
Awaken the suspicion of the tyrants? 

Stauff, Might we not meet at Brunnen or at Treib^ 

Where merchant vessels with their cargoes come? 

Furst, We must not go so openly to work. 

Hear my opinion. On the lake’s left bank. 

As we sail hence to Brunnen, right against 
The Mytenstein, deep-hidden in the wood 
A meadow lies, by shepherds called the Rootli, 

Because the wood has been uprooted there. 

(To NbLCHTHAL.) ’Tis where our Canton bound’ries verge on 
yours;— 

(To Stawfacher.) Your boat will carry you across frtnn Schwytz. 

. .Thither by lonely bypaths let us wend 
At midnight, and deliberate o’er our plans. 

Let each bring with him thoe ten trusty men, 

All one at heart with us; and then we may 
Consult t(>gether for the general weal. 

And, with God’s guidance, fix what next to do. 

Sutttff. So let it be. And now your true right hand!-* 

Yours, too, young man!— and as we now three men 
Among our^ves thus knit our hands together 
In' all sincerity and truth, e’en so 
Stall we three cantons, too, tt^jethar stand 
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In victory and ddeat, in life and deatlw 
FSrst and Mdch. In life and dea&r^ 

\They koU hands clasped together for some moments 
in silence. 

Meleh. Alas, my old blind faitfaerl 

llie day of freedom, that thou canst not see. 

But thou shalt hear it, when from Alp to Alp 
The beacon fires throw up their flaming si g ng , 

And the proud castles of the tyrants fall. 

Into thy cottage shall the Switzer burst. 

Bear the glad ddings to thine ear, and o’er 
Thy darken’d way shall Freedom’s radiance pour. 


ACT II 

ScBNZ I.-— The mansion of the Baron of Attinghausbn. A Gothic Hdl, 
decorated with escutcheons and helmeu. The Baron, a grey-headed 
man, eighty-five years' old, tall and of a commanding mien, dad in a 
furred pelisse, and leaning on a staff tipped with chamois horn, 
Kuoni and six hinds staining round him with rahes and scythes. 
UuacH OF Rcdbnz enters in the costume of a ^night. 

Rud. Unde, I’m herel Your will? 

Atting. First let me diare^ 

After the andent custom of our houses 
The morning cup, with these my faithful servants! 

\He drinl{s from a cup, which is then patted round. 
Time was, I stood myself in fidd and wood. 

With mine own eyes directing all their toil. 

Even as my banner led them in the figh^ 

Now I am only fit to play the steward: 

And, if the genial sun come not to me, 

I can no longer sedc k on the hills. 

Thus slowly, in an ever>narrowing q>heF^ 

I move on to the narrowest and the last. 

Where all life’s pulsa cease. I now am but 
The shadow of my former selfi and that 
Is fiuling &st— ’twill soon be but a name. 
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i {pffmng Roisnz ^ atf), A fdadgi^ ywn^ master! 


)n^tbeei$p. 


Niqr, Sir, ’drink it off I 

One cup, one heart! You know our proverb, Sir? 

Atting. Go^duldren,andateve,when wwkisdone^ 
We’ll meet and talk the country’s business over. 


■ . [£x««Mir semfott* 

Belted and [dumed, and all thy i»av^ on! 

Thou art bar Altdorf— for the castl^ b(^? 

Rud. Yes, uncle. Longer may I tKX delay— 

Atting. (itiMing down). Why in such haste? Say, are thy youtb^ 
hours 


Dcded in such niggard measure, that thou must 
Be chary of them to thy aged uncle? 

Rud. I see my presence is not needed here, 

I am but as a stranger in this house. 

Atting. {jgoKes fixedly at him for a condderaHe Ume). 
Ay, fnty ’tis thou art! Alas, that home 
To &ee has grown so strange! Oh, Uly! Uly! 

I scarce do know thee now, thus deck’d in silks. 


The peacock’s feather* flaunting in thy cap. 

And purple mantle round thy shoulders flung; 
Thou kx^’st upon die peasant with disdain; 

And tak’st Us Umest gre^g with a blush. 

Rud. All honour due tt> him I ^adly pay. 

But must deny die tight he would usurp. 

Atdng. Hie sore displeasure of its monarch rests 
Uponour land, and every true man’s heart, 

Is full of sadness for the grievous wrongs 
We suffer Uom our tyrants. Hiou alone 
Art all unmoved amid the general grief. 
Abandoning thf friend^ ^u tak’st thy stand 
Beside thy country’s foes, and, as in scorn 
Of mar dkncress^ pursiKst giddy fqrs, 


*1110 Annrisn ki^ahu wen ia die luibit of wesring s plamc of Mioodc’s tauhm 
in tUr bdmis. Afier die nverduow of die Austrian duminibn in SuriUBertand, tc 
was niflde lugiily pcaial to wear die peacock’s feathe r at pnblk assemUy them. 
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Courting the smiles princes all the while 
Thy country Ueeds beneadii their cnm scour^ 

Rud, The land is stxe oppress’d, 1 know i^ n fKl f, 

But why? Who plunged it into this distress? 

A word, one little easy word, mi^it buy 
Instant ddiverance from all our ill% 

And win the good will of the Emperor. 

Woe unto those who seal the people’s eyes. 

And make them adverse to their country’s good~ 

The men who, for dieir own vile^ selfish ends. 

Are seeking to prevent the Forest States 
From swearing fealty to Austria’s House, 

As all the countries round about have done. 

It fits their humour wdl, to take their seats 
Amid the nobles on the Herrenbank;”* 

They’ll have the Kaiser for their lord, forsoothy— 

That is to say, they’ll have no lord at alL 
Atting, Must I hear th&, and from thy lips, rash boy! 

Ritd. You urged me to this answer. He^ me out. 

What, uncle, is the character you’ve stoop’d 
To fill contentedly through life? Have you 
No higher pride, than in these lonely wilds 
To be the Landamman or Banneret,” 

The petty chieftain of a dtepherd race? 

Howl Were it not a far more glorious dunce. 

To bend in homage to our royal lord, 

And swell the princely splendours of his court. 

Than at at hcmey the peer of your own vassals. 

And share the judgment-seat with vulgar downs? 

AtHng. Ah, Uly, Uly; all too well I see. 

The temi^er’s vmce has caught thy willing ean. 

And pour’d its subtle pdson in thy heart. 

Rud. Yes, 1 conceal it not. It doth offend 
My innwst sou4 to hear the stnngor's ^les, 

vetoved for ooliSitf. ' 

Idusdammaii ms an officer chosen hgr ^ Swiss Ge mei ftde> or l^et» to pceddf 
over Hie Saanerec was an oSioer aatnisaed wifii the keeping of the StaSe 

Sanners and such others as wett taken in batSe. 
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That taunt us with the nam^of “Peasant N^c^lesI” 
Think you the heart that’s starring here can brook. 
While all the young nobility around 
Are reaping honour under Hapsburg*s banner. 
That I should loiter, in inglorious ease. 

Here on the heritage my fathers left. 

And, in the dull routine of vulgar toil. 

Lose all life’s glorious spring? In other lands 
Great dedds are done. A world of fair renown 
Beyond these mountains stirs in martial pomp. 
My hdm and shield are rusting in the hall; 

The martial trumpet’s spirit-stirring blast. 

The herald’s call, inviting to the lists. 

Rouse not the echoes of these vales, where nought 
Save cowherd’s horn and cattle bell is h^rd. 

In one imvarying dull monotony. 

Attittg. Deluded boy, seduced by empty show I 
Despise the land that gave thee birdil Ashamed 
Of the good ancient customs of thy sires! 

The day will come, when thou, with burning tears. 
Wilt long for home, and for thy native hills. 

And that dear melody of tuneful herds. 

Which now, in proud disgust, thou dost despise! 

A day when wistful pangs shall shake thy heart. 
Hearing their music in a foreign land. 

Oh! potent is the spell that binds to home! 

>To, no, the cold, false world is not for thee. 

At the proud court, with thy true heart, thou wilt 
For ever feel a stranger among strangers. 

The world asks virtues of far other stamp 
Than thou hast learned within these simple vales. 
But go — go thither, — barter thy free soul, 

Take land in fief, be tninion to a prince. 

Where thou might’st be lord paramount, and prince 
Of all thine own unburden’d heritage! 

O^ Dly» Uly, stay among day people! 

Go not to Altdorf. Oh, abandon stot 
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The sacred cause <A thy wrong’d native land! 

I am the last of all my race. My namA 
Ends with me. Yonder hang my helm and «KiAld . 

They will be buried with me in the grave.** 

And must I think, when yielding up my breath. 

That thou but wait’st the closing of minA eyes, 

To stoop thy knee to this new feudal court, 

And take in vassalage from Austria’s hands 
The noble lands, which I from God received. 

Free and unfetter’d as the mountain air! 

Rud. ’Tis vain for us to strive against the King. 

The world pertains to him shall we alone. 

In mad presumptuous obstinacy, strive 
To break that mighty chain of lands, which he 
Hath drawn around us with his giant grasp? 

His are the markets, his the courts,— his, too, 

The highways; nay, the very carrier’s horse. 

That traffics on the Gotthardt, pays him toll. 

By his dominions, as within a net. 

We are enclosed, and girded round about. 

— ^And will the Empire shield us? Say, can it 
Protect itself ’gainst Austria’s growing power? 

To God, and not to emperors must we looki 
What store can on their promises be placed, 

When they, to meet their own necessities. 

Can pawn, and even alienate the towns 
That flee for shelter ’neath the Eagle’s wings?** 

No, unclel It is wise and wholesome prudence. 

In times like these, when faction’s all abroad. 

To vow attachment to some mighty chief. 

The imperial crown’s transferred from line to line.** 

It has no memory for faithful service: 

** According to the custom, by wbidh, when the last male descendant of a nolsle 
family died, ms swoid, helmet, and slueld were buried with him. 

^^This fi^uenlly occurred. But in the .event of an imperial dty biyng mortjgEaged 
for rile purpose of raistog m(mey» it list its freedom, and was c o ns ide red as put out 
of the r^m. • 

alluskm to ^ circumstance of the Imperial Crown not beiiig heceditary« 
hut coiiiferred by decnon on one of the Counts of the Empire* 
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Bitt to secure tlie favour of these great 
Herediury masters, were to sow 
Seed for a future harvest. 

Atting, Aft so wise? 

Wilt thou see clearer than thy od[>le sires. 

Who batded for fair freedom’s priceless gem, 

Widi life, and fortune, and heroic anp? 

Sail down the lake to Lucerne, there inquire, 
fiow Austria’s thraldom weighs the Cantons down. 
Soon she will come m count our sheep, our catde. 

To portion out the Alps, e’en to their peaks. 

And in our own free woods to hinder us 
From striking down the eagle or the stag; 

To set her tolls on every bridge and gate. 

Impoverish us, to swell her lust of sway. 

And drain our dearest blood to feed her wars. 

No^ if our blood must flow, let it be shed 
In our own causel We purchase liberty 
More chea|fly far than bondage. 

Rudenz, What can we, 

A shepherd race;, against great Albert’s hosts? 

Atting, Learn, foolidi boy, to know this shepherd race! 
I know them, 1 have led them on in fight, — 

I saw them in the battle at Favenz. 

Whatl Austria try, forsooth, to force on us 
A yoke we are determined iK>t to bear! 

Oh, learn to feel from wl»t a stock ihou’rt sprung; 

Cast not, for tinsel trash and idle s1m>w. 

The {Mredous jewel of thy worth away. 

To be the chieftain of a free-born race. 

Bound to thee only by their unbought love. 

Ready to stand — to fight—^ die with thee. 

Be riiat thy pride, be that thy nchlest boast! 

Knit to thy heart the ties of kindred — home — 
ding to the land, the dear land of thy sires, 

Qrap|de to that with thy whole heart and soul! 

Thy power is rooted de^ and strongly here. 
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But in yon stranger world thou’lt stand alone, 

A trenaJbling reed beat down by every hla«r, 

Oh comet ’tis bng since we have seen the^ Uly! 

Tarry bin this one day. Only to-day! 

Go not to AitdorL Wik thou? Not today! 

For this one day, bestow thee on thy friends. 

[Ta\es hit hand. 

Rud. I gave my word. Unhand me! 1 am bound. 

Atting. (drops his hand and says sternly). 

Bound, didst tl»u say? Oh yes, unhappy boy, 

Thou art indeed. But twt by word or oath. 

Tis by the silken mesh of love thou’rt bound. 

[Rudbnz turns away. 

Ah, hide thee, as thou wilt. Tis she, I know, 

Bertha of Bruneck, draws thee to the court; 

Tis she diat chains thee to the Emperor’s service. 

Thou think’st to win the noble knightly mtdd 
By thy apostasy. Be not deceived. 

She is hdd out b^ore thee as a lure; 

But never meant for innocence like thine. 

Rud. No more, I’ve heard enough. So fare you welL [Exit. 
Atting. Stay, Uly 1 Stay! Radi boy, he’s gone! lean 
Nor hold him back, nor save him from destruction. 

And so the Wol&hot has deserted us; — 

Others will follow his ecample soon. 

This foreign witdiery, sweeping o’er our hills, 

Tears with its potent spdl our youth away. 

O luckless hour, when men and manners ^ange 
Into these calm and haj^y valleys came. 

To warp our primitive and guileless ways! 

The new is presang on with might. The ol(^ 

The good, the amfde, all fleet ^ away. 

New dmes came on. A race is ^i^ing up^ 

That think not as thar fathere thou^ befm! 

What do 1 hear? All, all are in the grave 

ahom erewhUe 1 moved, and hdd converse; 

My has long been laid beneiah the sod; 
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Happy the man, who may aot live to see 
\l^t shall be done by those that follow mel 

Scene II. — A meadow surrounded by high rocl(s and wooded grouM. 
On the roct(s core trades, with rails and ladders, by which the peasants 
are afterwards seen descending. In the bac^-ground the la\e is 
observed, and over it a moon rainbow in the early part of the scene. 
The prospect is closed by lofty modrUtiuns, with glaciers rising Behind 
them. The stage is darl^, but the lal(e and glaciers listen m the 
moonlight. \ 

Meu:hthai., Baumgarten, Winkelried, Meyer von Sarnen, bWk- 
HART AM Bvhel, Arnold von Sewa, Klaus von der Flue, 
four other peasants, all armed, 

Melchthtd (behind the scenes). 

The mountain pass is open. Follow me! 

I see the rock, and little cross upon it: 

This is the spot; here is the Rootli. enter with torches. 

Wini^. Hark! , 

Sewa. The coast is clear. 

Meyer, None of our comrades come ? 

We are the first, we Unterwaldeners. 

Melch. How far is’t i’ the night? 

Baum. The beacon watch 

Upon the Selisberg has just called two. 

[A bell is heard at a distance, 

Meyer. Hush! Hark! 

Buhel. The forest chapel’s matin bell . 

Chimes clearly o’er die lake from Switzerland. 

Von F. The air is clear, and bears the sound so far. 

Melch. Go, you and you, and light some broken boughs, 

Let’s bid them welcome with a cheoful blaze. 

[Two peasants exeunt. 

Sewa. The moon shines fair tO'Uight. Beneath its beams 
The Idte reposes, bright as burnish’d sted. 

Buhel. They’ll have an easy passage. 

Winl(. (pointing to the lal(e). Ha! look there! 

Do you see nothing? 
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Meyer. . Ay, indeed, I do! 

A rainbow in the middle of the night. 

Melch. Formed by the bright reflecdon of the nuxm! 

Von F. A sign most strange and wonderful, indeed! 

Many there be, who ne’er have seen the like. 

Sewa. ’Us doubled, see, a paler one above! 

Baum. A boat is gliding yonder right beneath it. 

Melch. That must be Werner Stauilacher! I knew 
The worthy patriot would not tarry long. 

[Goes with Baumgarten towards the shore. 
Meyer. The Uri men are like to be the last. 

Buhel. They’re forced to take a winding circuit through 
The mountains; for the Viceroy’s spies are out. 

[Zn the meanwhile the two peasants have kindled a fire 
in the centre of the stage. 

Melch. (on the shore). Who’s dxere? The word? 

Stauff. (from below). Friends of the country. 

[AU retire up the stage, towards the party landing from 
the boat. Enter Stauffacher, Itel Reding, Hans aup 
DER Mauer, Jorg im Hofe, Conrad Hunn, Ulrich der 
Schmidt, Jost von Weiler, and three other peasants, 
armed. 

AU. Welcome! 

[While the rest remtnn behind exchanpng greetings, 
Melchthal comes forward with Stauffacher. 

Mtdch. Oh, worthy StaulEacher, I’ve look’d but now 
On bi*o, who could not look on me again; 

I’ve laid my hands upon his rayless eyes. 

And on dieir vacant orbits sworn a vow 
Of vengeance tmly to be cool’d in blood. 

Stauff. Speak not of vengeance. We are here, to meet 
The threatened evil, not to avenge the past. 

Now teU me what you’ve done, and what secured. 

To aid die common cause in Unterwald. 

How stand the peasantry diqiosed, and how 
Yourself escaped the wiles of treachery? 

Mdeh. Through ^ Snrenen’s fearful mountun chain. 
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Where dreary ice^fidds staetcb on every side, 

And sound is none, save the hoarse vuhure*s cry, 

I reach’d the Alpine pasture, where the herds 
From Uri and horn Engdberg resixt. 

And turn their cattle forth to graze in amunon. 

Sdll as 1 went along, I slaked my thirst 
With the coarse oozings of the glacier heists 
That thro’ the crevices come foaming cknvn. 

And turned to rest me in the herdsmen’s cots,** 

Where 1 was host and guest, until I gain’d 
The cheerful homes and social haunts of men. 

Already through these distant vales had spread 
The rumour of this last atrocity; 

And wheresoe’er I went, at every door. 

Kind words saluted me and gentle looks. 

I found these simfde sprits all in aims 
Against our ruler’s tyrannous encroachments. 

For as their Alps through each succeeding year 
Yield the same roots,— thdr streams flow ever on 
In the same channels,— nay, the clouds and winds 
The sdfsame coivse unalterably pursue. 

So have old customs there, from sire to son. 

Been handed dovm, unchanging and unchanged; 

Nor will they hro(^ to swerve or turn aside 
From the fixed even tenor their life. 

With grasp of their hsord hands they welcomed me,— 

Took from the walls their rusty fokhions downr- 
And from their eyes the soul c& vafour flash’d 
With joyful lustre, as I spoke those names. 

Sacred to every peasant in the mountains. 

Your own and Walter Fiirtt’s. Whate’er your voice 
Should (hcute as the right, they swore to do; 

And you they swore to follow e’en death. 

—So sped I on from house to hoose^ secure 

"Tbefe an the eot>, or etwsHngs, erected by the hodunee iat ^hdter, whSe 
fmaaAp^ dieir hetdi on the mouatadnt duriiv die niininer. Tbeie we left deteited 
ia ednter, diidna edddi pwied Mddbtfaet’e )oiiney wet adan. 
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In the guest’s sacred privilege;— end when 
I reach^ at last the valley of my home. 

Where dwell my kinsmen, scatter’d far and near— 

And when I found my father, stript and blind, 

Upon the stranger’s straw, fed by the alms 
Of diarity — 

Sumff. Great Heaven! 

Melch. Yet wept I not! 

No— not in weak and unavailing tears 
Spent I the force of my fierce burning anguish; 

Deep in my bosom, like some precious treasure, 

I lock’d it &st, and thou^t on deeds alone. 

Through every winding of the hills I crept,— 

No valley so remote but I explored it; 

Nay, at the very glacier’s ice<lad base, 

I sought and found the homes of living men; 

And etui, where’er my w^dering footsteps turn’d, 

The selfsame hatred of these tyrants met me. 

For even there, at vegetation’s verge, 

Where die numb’d earth is barren of all fruits, 

Hieir grasping hands had been for plunder thrust. 

Into the hearts of all this honest race. 

The story of my wrongs struck deep, and now 
They, to a man, are ours; both heart and hand. 

Stauff. Great diings, indeed, you’ve wrought in little time. 
Mekh. I did still more than diis. The fortresses, 
Rosdibg and Samen, are the country’s dread; 

For from behind dieir adamantine walls 
The foe, Kke eagle from his eyrie, swoops, 

And, safe himself spreads havoc o’er the land. 

Widi my own eyes I wish’d to wrigh its strength. 

So went tt> Samen, and explored the castle. 

Stau§, Howl Venture even into the tiger’s den? 

M^h. Di^iuised in p^rim’s weeds I entered it; ^ 

I saw die Viceroy feasting at his board- 
judge if Fm master of mysdf m nol 
I savi^ the tyrant; and I slew him not! 
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Stauff. Fortune^ indeed, upon your boldness smiled. 

[Meanwhile the others have arrived and join MxLcmaM. 
and Stavffachsr. 

Yet tdl me now, 1 pray, who are the hiend^ 

The worthy men, who came along with you? 

Make me acquainted with them, that we may 
Speak hankly, man to man, and heart to heart. 

Meyer. In the three Cantons, who, sir, knows not you? 

Meyer of Sarnen is my name; and this 
Is touth of Winkelried, my sister’s son. 

Stauff. No unknown name. A Winkelried it was. 

Who slew the dragon in the fen at Weiler, \ 

And lost his life in the encounter, too. 

Winl(. That, Master Stauffacher, was my grandhither. 

Mdch. (poinHng to two peasants). 

These two are men who till the cloister lands 
Of Engelberg, and live behind the forest. 

You’ll not think ill of them, because they’re serf^ j 

And sit not free upon the soil, like us. 

They love the land, and bear a good repute. 

Stauff. (to them). Give me your hands. He has good cause for 
thanks, 

Ihat to no man his body’s service owes. 

But worth is worth, no matter where ’tis found. 

Hun. That is Herr Reding, sir, our old Landamman. 

Meyer. 1 know him well. I am at law with him 
About a piece of ancient heritage. 

Herr Reding we are enemies in courts 

Here we are one. [Shades his hand. 

Stauff. That’s wdl and btavdy said. 

Win1(. listtnl They come. The horn dt Uri! HarkI 
[On the right and left armed men are seen descending the roc\s 
with torches. ^ 

Matter, Lode, is not that the holy man of God? 

A worthy priesti The terrnrs of the night; 

And the way’s pains and perils scare nM him, 

A faidihil ^qAerd caring for his Sock. 
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Baum. The Saaist folbws him, and Walter Furst. 

But where is Tell? I do not see him there. 

[Walter Furst, ROsselmann the Pastor, Peiermann the 
Sacrist, Kooni the Shepherd, Werni the Huntsman, 
Ruodi the Fisherman, and five other countrymen, thirty- 
three in all, advance and ta\e their places round the fire. 

Furst. llms must we, on the soil our fathers left us, 

Creep fordi by stealth to meet like murderers. 

And in the night, that should her mantle lend 
Only to crime and black conspiracy. 

Assert our own good rights, which yet are clear 
As is the radiance of the noonday sun. 

hdelch. So be it. What is hatch’d in gloom of night 
Shall free and boldly meet the morning light. 

Rdssel. Confederates! Listen to the words which God 
Inspires my heart withal. Here we are met, 

To represent the general weal. In us 
Are ^1 the people of the land convened. 

Then let us hold the Diet, as of old. 

And as we’re wont in peaceful times to do. 

The time’s necessity be our excuse, 

If there be aught informal in this meeting. 

Still, wheresoe’er men strike for justice, there 
Is God, and now beneath His heav’n we stand. 

Stauff. ’Tis well advised.— Let us, then, hold the Diet, 
According to our ancient usages. — 

Thot^ it be night, there’s sunshine in our cause. 

Melch. Few though our numbers be, the hearts are here 
Of the whole people; here the best are met. 

Hunn. The ancient books may not be near at hand. 

Yet are they graven in our inmost hearts. 

Rdssel. ’Tis well. And now, then, let a ring be formed, 

And plant the swords of power within the ground.** 

Matter. Let the Landamman step into his place. 

And by his side his secretaries stand. 

**It was the ctntoni at the Meetiags of die Landei Oemande, or Diet, to set swords 
opd^ in the gioand as emUems w authority. 
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Sacrist. There arei three Cantons here. hath dre ti^t 

To give the head to the united Council?- 
Schwytz may contest that digmty with Uri* 

We Unterwald'ners enter not the field. 

Mdck. We stand aside. We are but suppliants here, 

Invoking aid from our more potent friends. 

Stauff. Let Uri <have the swor^,. ^Her banner takes, 

In battle^ the precedence our own. 

Fiirst. Schwytz, then, must diare the honour of die swwd^ 

For she’s the honmired ancestor of alL 
Rossel. Let me arrange this genexous controversy. 

Uri shall lead in battle— Schwytz in Council. 

Fiirst. (gsVer Stauffacheb his hand). 

Hien take your place. 

Stauff. Not I. Some older man. 

Hofe. Ulrich, the smith, is the most aged here. 

Mauer. A worthy man, but not a freeman; not 
—No bondman can be judge in Switzerland. 

Stauff. Is not Herr Reding here, our old Landamman? 

Where can we find a wtnthier man than he? 

Fiirst. Let him be Amman and the Diet’s chiefl 
You that agree with m^ hold up your handsi 

{AU hold up their right hands. 

Reding, {stepping into the centre). I cannot lay my l^ds upon 
the books; 

But by yon evalasting Kars I swear, 

Never to swerve from justice and the right* 

\T he tufo su/ords are placed before Urn, and a circle formed; 
Schufytz in the centre, Vri on his right. Unterwdd 
on hisleft. 

.Reding, {testing on his batdestvord). Why, at the hour when 
qniits walk t^ earth. 

Meet the diree Cantons of die raouiKains here^ 

Upon die lake’s inhoqdtdde diore? 

\i^t may the purport be diis new league 
We here cmKtact beneadi the starry heaven? 

Stattff. {entering the circle). 
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’Us no new league that here we now conoiact. 

But one our fathers framed, in ancient times, 

We purpose to jrenewl For know, mnferforaiwf, 

Though mountain ridge and lake divide our 
And each Canton fay its own laws is ruled, 

Yet are we but one race, bom o£ one blood. 

And all are children of one common home. 

Winl{. Is then the burden of our le ge nds true, 

That we came hither from a distant land? 

C%, tell us what you know, that our new league 
May reap fresh vigour from the leagues of old. 

Stauff. Hear, then, what aged herdsmen tell. There dwelt 
A mighty people in the land that lies 
Back to the north. The scourge of famine came; 

And in this strait ’twas pihlicly resolved. 

That each tenth man, on whmxi the lot might fail, 

Should leave the country. They obey’d— and forth. 

With loud lamentings, nten and women went, 

A mighty host; and to the south moved on. 

Cutting their way through Germany by the sword. 

Until they gained these pine-clad hills of oius; 

Nor stopp’d they ever on their forward course, 

Till at the shaggy dell they halted, where 
The Muta flows through its luxuriant meads. 

No trace of human creature met their eye. 

Save one poor httt upon the desert shore. 

Where dwelt a lonely man, and kept the ferry. 

A tanpest raged— the lake rose mountains high 
And l»ir’d their further progress. Thereupon 
They view’d the country — found it rich in wood, 
Discover’d goodly springs, and felt as they 
Were in their own dear native land once more. 

Then they resolved to settle on tlte qxA; 

Erected there die ancient town trf Schwytz; 

And many a day of toil had they-to clear 
The tang^ brake and forest’s ^readii^ route. 

Meanwhile thdr numbers grew, Ae soil became 
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Unequal to sustain them, and they cross’d 
To the black mountain, far as Weissland, where, 

Conceal’d behind eternal walls of ice. 

Another people speak another tongue. 

They built the village Stanz, beside the Kernwald; 

The village Altdorf, in the vale of Reuss; 

Yet, ever mindful of their parent stem. 

The men of Schwytz, from all the Granger race, 

That since that time have settled in the land. 

Each other recognize. Their hearts still know. 

And beat fraternally to kindred blood. 

[Extends his hand right and lefk 
Mauer. Ay, we are all one heart, one blood, one race I 
All (joining hands). We are one people, and will act as one. 
Stauff. The nations round us bear a foreign yoke; 

For they have to the conqueror succumbed. 

Nay, e’en within our frontiers may be found 
Some, that owe villein service to a lord, 

A race of bonded serfs from sire to son. 

But we, the genuine race of ancient Swiss, 

Have kept our freedom from the first till now. 

Never to princes have we bow’d the knee; 

Freely we sought protection of the Empire. 

RosseL Freely we sought it — ^freely it was given. 

’Tis so set down in Emperor Frederick’s charter. 

Stauff. For the most free have still some feudal lord 
There must be still a chiei^ a judge supreme. 

To whom appeal may lie, in case of strife. 

And therefore was it, that our sires allow’d, 

For what they had recover’d from the waste 
This honour to the Emperor, the lord 
Of all the Geraaan and Italian soil; _ 

And, like the other free men of his realm. 

Engaged to aid him with their swords in war; 

The free man’s duty this alone should be, 

To guard the Empire that keeps guard for him. 

He’s but a slave that would acknowledge more. 
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Stauff. They followed, when the Heribann” went forth, 

The imperial standard, and they fought its batdes! 

To Italy they march’d in arms, to place 
The Caesars’ crown upon the Emperor’s head. 

But still at home they ruled themselves in peace, 

By their own laws and ancient usages. 

The Emperor’s only right was to adjudge 
The penalty of death; he therefore named 
Some mighty noble as his delegate, 

That had no stake or interest in the land. 

Who was call’d in, when doom was to be pass’d, 

And, in the face of day, pronounced decree. 

Clear and distinctly, fearing no man’s hate. 

What traces here, that we are bondsmen? Speak, 

If there be any can gainsay my words! 

Hofe. No! You have spoken but the simple truth; 

We never stoop’d beneath a tyrant’s yoke. 

Stauff. Even to the Emperor we did not submit, 

When he gave judgment ’gainst us for the church; 

For when the Abbey of Einsiedlen claimed 
The Alp our fathers and ourselves had grazed, 

And showed an ancient charter, which bestowed 
The land on them as being ownerless — 

For our existence there had been concealed — 

What was our answer? This: “The grant is void. 

No Emperor can bestow what is our own: 

And if the Empire shall deny our rights, 

We can, within our mountains, right ourselves!” 

Thus spake our fathers! And shall we endure 
The shame and infamy of this new yoke. 

And from the vassal brook what never king 
Dared, in his plenitude of power, attempt? 

This soil we have created for ourselves, 

By the hard labour of our hands; we’ve changed 
The giant forest, that was erst the haunt 
Of savage bears, into a home for man; 

Heribaim was a muster of warriors simitar to the amire ban of France. 
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Extirpated the dragon’s brood, that wont 
To rise, distent with venom, from the swamps; 

Rent the thick misty canopy that hung 
Its blighting vapours on the dreary waste; 

Blasted the solid rock; aaoss the chasm 
Thrown the firm bridge for the wayfaring man. 

By the possession of a thousand yeafs 
llie soil is ours. And shall an alien lord, 

Himself a vassal, dare to venture here, 

Insult us by our own hearth fires,— attempt 
To forge the chains of bondage for our hands. 

And do us shame on our own proper soil? 

Is there no help against such wrong as diis? 

[Grtat sensation among the people. 
Yes! there’s a limit to the despot’s power! 

When the oppress’d for justice looks in vain. 

When his sore burden may no more be borne. 

With fearless heart he makes appeal to Heaven, 

And thence brings down his everlasting rights, 

Which there abide, inalienably his, 

And indestructible as are the stars. 

Nature’s primaeval state returns again, 

Where man stands hostile to his fellow ^lan; 

And if all other means shall fail his need. 

One last resource remains— hts own good sword. 

Our dearest treasures call to us for aid, 

Against the oppressor’s violence; we stand 
Por country, home, for wives, for children here! 

All {dashing their swards). Here stand we for our homes, our 
wives, and children. 

RosseL {stepping into the circle). Bethink ye well, before ye draw 
the sword. 

Some peaceful compromise may yet be made; 

Speak but one word, and at your feet youH see 
men who now oppress you* Take the terms 
That have been often tendered you; reimmce 
The Empife, and to Austria swear ail^ance} 
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Matter. What says the priest? To Austria ^^ance? 

Buhd. Hearken not to him! 

Winl^elreid. Tis a traitor’s counsel, 

His country’s foe! 

Reding. Peace, peace, confederates! 

Setea. Homage to Austria, after wrongs like these! 

Flue. Shall Austria extort from us by force 
What we denied to kindness and entreaty? 

Meyer. Then should we all be slaves, deservedly. 

Matter. Yes! Let him forfeit all a Switzer’s rights. 

Who talks of yielding thus to Austria’s yoke! 

I sund on this, Landamman. Let this be 
The foremost of our laws! 

Shall talk of bearing Austria’s yoke, let him 
Of all his rights and honours be despoiled. 

No man thenceforth receive him at his hearth! 

All {raising their right hands.) Agreed! Be this the law! 
Reding. {After a pause). The law it is. 

Rossel. Now you are free— this law hath made you free. 
Never shall Austria olMain by force 
What she has fail’d to gain by friendly suit. 

Weil. On with the ord^ of the day! Proceed! 

Reding. Confederates! Have all gentler means been tried? 
Perchance the Emp’ror knows not <rf our wrongs, 

It may not be his will we suffer thus; 

W’ere it not well to make one la« attempt. 

And lay our grievances beftire the dnone. 

Ere we unsheath the sword? Force is at best 
A fearful thing e’en in a righteous cause; 

God only helps, when man can hdp no more. 

Stauf. {to CoNXAD Honn). 

Here you can give us information. Speak! 

I was at Rheinfeld, at the Emperor’s Court, 
Deputed by die Cantons to complain 
Of the opfaresdons of these governors. 

And of our liberties i3ae charter claim. 
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Whidi each new king till now has ratified. 

I found the envoys there of many a town, 

From Suabia and the valley of the Rhine, 

Who all received their parchments as they wish’d, 

And straight went home again with merry heart. 

But m^ your envoy, they to the Council sen^ 

Where 1 with empty cheer was soon^dismiss’d: 

“The Emperor at present was engaged; 

Some odier time he would attend to usl” 

I turn’d away, and passing through the hall. 

With heavy heart, in a recess I saw 

The Grand Duke John” in tears, and by his side 

The noble lords of Wart and Tegerfeld, 

Who beckon’d me, and said, “Redress yourselves. 

Expect not justice from the Emperor. 

Does he not plunder his own brother’s child. 

And keep from him his just inheritance?” 

The Duke claims his maternal property. 

Urging he’s now of age, and ’tis full tim^ 

That he should rule his people and estates; 

What is the answer made to him? The King 
Places a chaplet on his head; “Behold 
The fitting ornament,” he cries, “of youth!” 

Mauer. You hear. Expect not from the Emperor 
Or right or jusdcel Then redress yourseivesi 
Reding. No other course is left us. Now, advise 
What plan most likely to ensure success. 

Purst. To shake a thraldom off that we aUior, 

To keep our ancient rights inviolate. 

As we received then from our fathers^— this. 

Not lawless innovation, is our aim. 

Let Caesar still retain what is his due; 

And he that is a vassal, let him pay 
Ihe service he is sworn to faithfully. 

Meyer. I hold my land of Austria in fief. 

^The Duke of Suabia, who soon afterwards assassinated his uncle, for withholding 
hss patrimony from him. 
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FUrst^ Continue^ then, to pay your feudal dues. 

Weil. Fm tenant of the lords of Rappersweil. 

Burst. Continue, then, to pay them rent and dthe. 

Rossel. Of Zurich’s abbess humble vassal I. 

F&rst. Give to the doister , what the doister daims. 
Stauff. The Empire only is nly feudal lord. 

Burst. What needs must be, we’ll do, but nothing more. 
We’ll drive these tyrants and their minions hence. 

And raze dieir towering strongholds to the ground. 

Yet shed, if possible, no drop of blood. 

Let the Emperor see that we were driven to cast 
The sacred duties of respect away; 

And when he finds we keep within our bounds. 

His wrath, belike, may yield to policy; 

For truly is that nation to be fear’d. 

That, arms in hand, is temperate in its wrath. 

Reding. But prithee tell us how may this be done? 

The enemy is arm’d as well as we, 

And, rest assured, he will not yield in peace. 

Stauff. He will, whene’er he sees us up in arms; 

We shall surprise him, ere he is prepared. 

Meyer. Easily said, but not so easily done. 

Two strongholds dominate the country— they 
Protect the foe, and should the King invade us. 

Our task would then be dangerous, indeed. 

Rossberg and Sarnen both must be secured. 

Before a sword is drawn in either Canton. 

Stauff. Should we delay, the foe would soon be warned; 
We are too numerous for secrecy. 

Meyer. There is no traitor in the Forest States. 

Rossel. But even zeal may heedlessly betray. 

F&rst. Delay it longer, and the keep at Altdorf 
Will be complete,— the governor secure. 

Meyer. You think but of yourselves. 

Sacris. You are unjttst! 

Meyer. Unjust! said you? Dares Uri taunt us so? 
Reding. Peace, on your oath! 
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Sacris. If Schwytz be leagued with Uri, 

Why, then, indeed^ we must perforce be dumb. 

Reding. And let me tell you, in the Diet’s name, 

Your hasty spirit much disturbs the peace. 

Stand we not all for the same common cause? 

Winf^. What, if till Christmas ^e delay? *Tis then 
The custom for the serfs to throng the castle. 

Bringing the Governor their annual gifts* 

Thus mky some ten or twelve selected men 
Assemble unobserved, within its walls. 

Bearing about their persons pikes of steel. 

Which may be quickly mounted upon staves, 

For arms are not admitted to the fort. 

The rest can fill the neighb’ring wood, prepared 
To sally forth upon a trumpet’s blast. 

Soon as their comrades have secured the gate; 

And thus the castle will with ease be ours. 

Melch. The Rossberg I will undertake to scale. 

I have a sweetheart in the garrison. 

Whom with some tender words I could persuade 
To lower me at night a hempen ladder. 

Once up, my friends will not be long behind. 

Reding. Are all resolved in favor of delay? 

[The majority raise their hands. 
Stauff. {counting them). Twenty to twelve is the majority. 
Filrst. If on the appointed day the castles fall. 

From mountain on to mountain we shall speed 

The fiery signal: in the capital 

Of every Canton quickly rouse the Landsturm.^* 

Then, when these tyrants see our martial front. 

Believe me, they will never make so bold 
As risk the conflict, but will gladly take- 
Safe conduct forth beyond our boundaries. 

Stauff. Not so with Gessler. He will make a stand. 
Surrounded wkh his dread array of horse, 

Blood will be dtted before he quits the field, 

A sort of nstsonal n^tisu 
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Aod evea espell’d he’d sdil be terrible. 

’Tis hard, nay, dangerous, to ^ore his life. 

Baum. Place me where’er a life is to be lost; 

I owe my life to Tdll, and cheerfully 
Will {dedge it for my country. I have clear’d 
My honour, and my heart is now at rest. 

Reding. Counsel will come with circumstance. Be podentl 
Something must still be to the moment left. 

Yet, while by night we hold our Diet here, 

The morning, see, has on the mountain tops 
KituUed her g^wing beacon. Let us part. 

Ere the broad sun surprise us. 

Fiust. Do not fear. 

The ni^ wanes slowly feom these vales of ours. 

[All have involuntarily ta\en off their caps, and contemplate 
the breal(ing of day, absorbed in silence. 

Rdssel. By this feir light which greeteth us, before 
Those other nations, that,* beneadi us far. 

In noisome cities pent, draw painful breath. 

Swear we the oath of our confederacy! 

A band of brothers true we swear to be. 

Never to part in danger or in death! 

[Ttey repeat his words with three fingers raised. 
We swear we will be free as were our sires. 

And sooner die than live in slavery! [All repeat as before. 

We swear, to put oiir trust in God Most High, 

And not to quail bdfore the might of man! 

[Ail repeat as before, and embrace each other. 
Stauff. Now every man pursue his several way 
Back to his friends, his kindred, and his bcwie. 

Let die herd winter 19 his flock, and gain 
In secret friends for this great league of ours! 

What for a time must be endured, endure. 

And kt the reckoning of the tyrants grow. 

Till the g^eat day amve vdien they diafl pay 
The general and particular dd>t at once. 

Let every man control hb own just rage, 
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And nurse his vengeance for the public wrongs: 

For he whom selfish interests now engage 
Defrauds the general weal of what to it belongs. 

[As they are going off in profound silence, in three different 
directions, the orchestra plays a solemn car. The empty 
scene remains open for some time shomng the rays of the 
sun rising over the Glaciprf. 

ACT III 

ScBNB h-^ourt before Tbll’s house. Tell with an axe. Hedwi^ en- 
gaged in her domestic duties. Walter and William in the b(wl(- 
ground, playing with a Utile cross-bow. 

(Walter sings) 

With his cross-bow, and his quiver. 

The huntsman speeds his way, 

Over mountain, dale and river. 

At the dawning of the day. 

As the eagle, on wild pinion. 

Is the king in realms of air. 

So the hunter claims dominion 
Over crag and forest lair. 

Far as ever bow can carry. 

Thro* the trackless airy space. 

All he sees he makes his quarry. 

Soaring bird and beast of chase. 

WiU. ipsns forward). My string has snapped! Oh, father, mend 
it, do! 

Tell. Not I; a true-born archer helps himself. [Boys retire. 
Hedw. The boys begin to use the bow betimes. 

Tell. ’Tis early practice only makes the master. 

Hedw. Ah! Would to heaven they never learned the art! 

TeU. But they shall learn it, wiib, in all its points. 

Whpe*er would carve an independent way 
Through Ufe, must learn to ward or plant a blow. 

Hedw. Alas, alas! and they will never rest 
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Contentedly at home. 

Tell. No more can I! 

I was not framed by nature for a shepherd. 

My resdess spirit ever yearns for change; 

I only feel the flush and joy of life. 

If I can start fresh quarry every day. 

Hedw. Heedless lie while of all your wdfe’s alar ms, 

As she sits watching through long hours at home. 

For my soul sinks with terror at the tales 
The servants tell about the risks you run, 

Whene’er we part, my trembling heart forebodes. 

That you will ne’er come back to me again. 

I see you on the frozen mountain steeps. 

Missing, perchance, your leap from crag to crag. 

I see the chamois, with a wild rdiound, 

Drag you down with him o’er the precipice. 

I see the avalanche close o’er your head, — 

The treacherous ice give way, and you sink down 
Intombed alive within its hideous gulf. 

Ah! in a hundred varying forms does death 
Pursue the Alpine huntsman on his course. 

That way of life can surely ne’er be blessed. 

Where life and limb are perill’d every hoiu. 

Tell. The man that bears a quick and steady eye, 

And trusts in God, and his own lusty thews. 

Passes, with scarce a scar, through every danger. 

The mountain cannot awe the mountain child. 

[Having finished his svorl(, he lays aside his tools. 
And now, methinks, the door will hold awhile,— 

Axe in the house oft saves the carpenter. [Tal(es his ceg. 

Hedw. Whither away? 

Tell. To Altdorf, to your father. 

Hedw. You have some dangerous enterprise in view? 
Confess! 

TeU. Why think you so? 

Hedw. Some scheme’s on foot 

Against the govanors. There was a Diet 
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Held on the Robdi — that I know — and you 
Aie one ot the confederacy. I’m cure. 

Tell. I was not there. Yet wUl I not hold bade, 

Wheiw’er my country calls me to her aid. 

Hedw. Wherever danger is, will you be placed. 

On you, as ever, will the burden hdL 
TelL Each man thallhave the post fits his powers. 

Hedw. You took>-ay, ’mid the thickest the stewm— 

The man Unterwald across the lake. 

’Tis marvel you escaped. Had you no thou^t 
Of wife and children, then? 

Tdl. Dear wife, I had; 

And therefore saved the father for his children. 

Hedw. To brave die lake in all its wrathl ’Twas not 
To put your trust in Godl Twas tempting Him. 

Tell. Little will he that’s over cautious do. 

Hedw. Yes, you’ve a kind and helping hand for all; 

But be in straits, and who will lend you aid? 

TeU. God grant I ne’er may stand in need of it! 

\Ta\es up his crossbow and arrows. 
Hedw. Why take your cross^w with you? leave it here. 

Tell. I want my right hand, when 1 want my bow. 

[The boys return. 

Wtdt. Where, father, are you going? 

Tett. To grand-dad, boy — 

To Altdoif. Will you go? 

Wdt. Ay, that I willl 

Hedw. The Viceroy’s dtere just now. Go not to Altdorf 1 
TeU. He leaves to>^y. 

Hedw. Ihen let him first be gon^ 

Cross not his path.'— You know he bears us grudge. 

TeU. His ill-will cannot gresaly injure me. 

1 do vidutt’s right, and care iat no man’s hate. 

Hedw. Us tlwse udio do what’s right, vthom most he hates. 
Tdl. Because he cannot reach them. Me, I weien, 

Ifis kni^mhip will be ghul to Imve in peace. 

Hedw. Ay 1— Are you sure oi that? 
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TM, Not long ago. 

As I was hufldng through the wild ravines 
Of Shechenthal, untrod by mortal foot,— 

There, as I took my solitary way 
Along a shelving ledge of rocks, where ’twas 
Impossible to step on either side; 

For high above rose, like a giant wall. 

The precipice’s ade, and far below 
The Shechen thunder’d o’er its rifted bed; — 

[The boys press towards him, looking upon him with excited 
curiosity. 

There, face to face, I met the Viceroy. He 
Alone with me— and I myself alone— 

Mere man to man, and near us the abyss; 

And when his lord^p had perused my face. 

And knew the man he had severely lined 
On some most trivial ground, not long before 
And saw me, with my sturdy bow in hand, 

Come striding towards him, his chedt grew pale> 

His knees refused thrir <^ce, and I thought 
He would have sunk against the mountain side. 

Then, touch’d with pity for him, I advanced, 

Req>ectfully, and said, “ Tis I, my lord.” 

But ne’er a sound could he ornipel his lips 
To frame in answer. Only widi his hand 
He beckoned me in silence to proceed. 

So I pass’d on, and sent his train to se^ him. 

Hedw. He trend>led, then, brfore you? Woe the while 
You saw his weakness; diat he’ll ne’er fwgive. 

Tell. I shun him, therefore, and he’ll not seek me. 

Hedw. But stay away to-day. Go hunt insteadi 
Tett. What do you fear? 

Hedw. 1 am uneasy. Stay! 

TeU. Why thus distress yoursdf widiout a cause? 

Hedw, Because there is no cause. Tell, Teh! stay betel 
TeU. Dear wife, I gave my promise I would go. 

Hedw. Must you, — then p>. But leave Ae boys vriA me. 
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Walt, No, mother dear, I go with father, I. 

Hedw, How, Walterl Will you leave your mother then? 

Wdt. ril bring you pretty ^ngs frmn^grandpapa. 

[Exit with his father. 

Wm. Mother, I’ll stay with you! 

Hedw. {embracing him) . Yes, yes! thou art 

My^wn dear child. Thou’rt all that|s^left to me. 

goes to the gate of the court and loo\s anxiously \fsfter 
Teix and her son for a considerable time. 

Scene II. — A retired part of the forest — broo\s dashing in spray iwer 

the rochs. A 

Enter Bertha in a hunting dress. Immediately afterwards Rudenz 

Berth. He follows me. Now, then, to speak my mind! 

Rud. {entering hastily). 

At length, dear lady, we have met alone 
In this wild dell, with rocks on every sid^ 

No jealous eye can watch our interview. 

Now let my heart throw off this weary silence. 

Berth. But are you sure they will not follow us? 

Rud. Se^ yonder goes the c^se! Now, ffien, or never! 

I must avail me of this precious chance, — 

Must hear my doom decided by thy lips. 

Though it should part me from thy side forever. 

Oh, do not arm that gende face of thine 
With kxdcs so stem and harsh! Who — ^who am I, 

That dare aspire so high, as unto thee? 

Fame hadi not stamp’d me yet; nor may I take 
My place amid the courdy throng of knights. 

That, crown’d with glory’s lustre, woo thy smiles. 

Nothing have I to offer, but a heart 
That overflows with truth and love for thee. 

Barth, {stemiy and with severity). And dare you speak to me of 
love’-of troth? 

Ymi, that are fafiddess to your nearest ties! 

You, that are Austria’s slave— baitm'ed and sold 
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To her— an alien, and your country’s tyrant! 

Rud. How! This reproach from thee! Whcnn do I seek, 
On Austria’s side, my owh beloved, but thee? 

Berth. 'Think you to find me in the traitor’s ranks? 

Now, as I live, -I’d rather give my hand 
To Gesder’s sdf, all despot though he be. 

Than to the Switzer who forgets his birth, 

And stoops to be a tyrant’s servile tool. 

Rud. Oh Heaven, what words are these? 

Berth. Say! What can lie 

Nearer the good man’s heart than friends and kindred? 

What dearer duty to a noble soul. 

Than to protect weak, suffering innocence, 

And vinthcate the rights of the oppress’d? 

My very soul bleeds for your countrymen. 

I suffer vwth them, for I needs must love them; 

'They are so gentle, yet so full of power; 

'They draw my whole heart to them. Every day 
I look upon them with increased esteem. 

But you, whom nature and your knightly vow. 

Have given them as their natural protector. 

Yet who desert them and abet their foes 
In forging shackles for your native land, 

Your-you incense and wound me to the core. 

It tries me to the utmost not to hate you. 

Rud. Is not my country’s welfare jl my wish? 

What seek I for her, but to purchase peace 
’Neath Austria’s potent sceptre? 

Berth. Bondage, rather! 

You would drive Freedom from the last stronghold 
That yet remains for her upon the earth. 

The people know their own true int’rests better: . 

Thdr nmple natures are not warp’d by show. 

But round your head a tangling net is wound. 

Rud. Bertha, you hate me— you despise me! 

Berth. Nay! 

And if I did, *twere better for my peace. 
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But to see him deqnsed and de4>icable, — 

Hie man '«diom one might kive — 

Rud. Oh, Berthal You 

Show me the pinnacle of heavenly bliss. 

Then, in a moment, hurl me to despairl 
Berth. No, nol the noble is not aU extinct 
Within you. It but slumbers, — wHh 'rouse it. 

It must have cost you many a fiery struggle 
To crush the virtues of your race within you. 

But, Heaven be praised, ’tis mightier than yourself. 

And you are noble in your own deckel 
Rud. You trust me, then? Oh, Bertha, with thy love 
What might I not become! 

Berth. Be only that 

For which your own high nature destin’d you. 

Fill the poation you were born to fill; — 

Stand by your people and your native land — 

And battle for your sacred rights! 

Rud. Alas! 

How can J win you — ^how can you be mine. 

If I take arms against the Emperor? 

Will not your potent kinsmen interpose. 

To dictate the disposal of your hand? 

Berth. All my estates lie in the Forest Cantons; 

And I am free, when Switzerland is free. 

Rud. Oh! what a prospect, Bertha, hast diou shown me! 
Berth. Hope not to win my hand by Austria’s grace; 

Fain would th^ lay their grasp on my estates. 

To swell the vast domains which now they hold. 

The selfsame lust of conquest, that would rob 
You of your liberty, endmgers mine. _ 

Oh, friend. I’m mark’d for sacrifice; — to be 
The guerdon of some parasite, perdiance! 

They’ll drag me hence to the Imperial court. 

That hatefid haunt of falsehood and intrigue. 

And marriage bonds I loathe await me there. 

Lpy^ love alone — ^your love^—can rescue me. 
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IRud, And thou cotddst be content, love, to Kve here;, 
In my own native land to be my own? 

Oh, Bertha, all the yearnings of my soul 
For this great world and its tumultuous strife, 

What were they, but a yearning after thee? 

In gla7’s path I sought for thee alone^ 

And all my thirst of fame was only love. 

But if in this calm vale thou canst abide 
With me, and bid earth’s pomps and pride adieu. 
Then is the goal of my ambition won; 

And the rough tide of the tempestuous world 
May dash and rave around these firm-set hills! 

No wandering wishes more have I to send 
Forth to the busy scene that stirs beyond. 

Then may these rocks, that girdle us, extend 
Their giant walls impenetrably round. 

And this sequestered happy vale alone 
Look up to heaven, and be my paradise! 

Berth. Now art thou all my fancy dream’d of thee. 
My trust has not been given to thee in vain. 

Rud. Away, ye idle phantoms of my folly; 

In mine own home I’ll find my happiness. 

Here, where the gladsome boy to mai^Kmd grew. 
Where ev’ry brook, and tree, and mountain peak. 
Teems with remembrances of happy hours, 

In mine own native land thou wilt be mine. 

Ah, I have ever loved it well, I feel 
How poor without it were all earthly joys. 

Berth. Where should we look for h^)piiiess on earth. 
If not in this dear land of maocence? 

Here^ where old truth hath its fanuUar home. 

Where fraud and guile are strangers, envy ne’er 
ShaU 'dim the sparkfing frmntain of our bliss, 

And ever bright die hours shaA o’er us gfrde. 

There do I see thee, in true manly wortf^ 

Ihe fruemost of the free and of thy peers. 

Revered with homage pore and uneonstratn’d, 
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Wielding a power that kings might envy thee* 

Rud, And thee I see, thy sex’s crowning gem, 

With thy sweet woman’s grace and wakeful love, 

Building a heaven for me within my home. 

And, as the spring-time scatters forth her flowers, 

Adorning with thy charms my path of life, 

And spreading joy and sunshine all around* 

Berthn And this it was, dear friend, mat caused my grief, 

To see thee blast this life’s supremest bliss 
With thine own hand. Ah! what had been my fate. 

Had I been forced to follow some proud lord, 

Some ruthless despot, to his gloomy keep! 

Here are no keeps, here are no bastion’d walls 
To part me from a people I can bless. 

Rud^ Yet, how to free myself; to loose the coils 
Which I have madly twined around my head? 

Berth. Tear them asunder with a man’s resolve* 

Whate’er ensue, firm by thy people stand! 

It is thy post by birth. 

[Hunting horns are heard in the distance. 
But hark! The chase! 

Farewell,— tis needful we should part — ^away! 

Fight for thy land; thou lightest for thy love. 

One foe fills all our souls with dread; the blow 
That makes one free, emancipates us all. 

[Exeunt severally. 

ScBNB III . — A meadow near Altdorf. Trees in the foreground. At the 
bac\ of the stage a cap upon a pole. The prospect is bounded by the 
Bannberg, which is surmounted by a snow-capped mountain. 

FuEssHAionr and Leuthold on guard , 

Friess. We keep our watch in vain. Zounds! not a soul 
Will pas^ and do obeisance to the cap. 

But yesterday the place swarm’d like a fair; 

Now the old green looks like a desert, quite, 

Since yontkr scarecrow hung upon the pole. 
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Leuthm Onijr the vilest rabble show theoiselves, 

And wave thiax tattered caps in mockery at us. 

All honest citizens would sooner make 
A weary circuit over half the town, 

Than bend their backs before our master’s cap. 

Friess. They were obliged to pass this way at noon. 

As they were coming from the G)uncil House. 

I counted then upon a femous catch, 

For no one thought of bowing to the cap. 

But Rosselmann, the priest, was even with me: 

Coming just then from some sick man, he takes 
His stand before the pole,— lifts up the Host — 

The Sacrist, too, must tinkle with his bell, — 

When down they dropp’d on knee— myself and all— 

In reverence to the Host, but not the cap. 

Leuth. Hark ye, companion. I’ve a shrewd suspicion, 

Our post’s no better than the pillory. 

It is a burning shame, a trooper should 
Stand sentinel before an empty cap. 

And every honest fellow must despise us. 

To (k> obeisance to a cap, too! Faith, 

I never heard an order so absurd! 

Friess. Why not, an’t please you, to an empty cap? 

You’ve duck’d. I’m sure, to many an empty sconce. 

[HawGAKi), Mbchtheld, and Elsbeth enter with their 
children, and station themselves around the pole. 
Leuth. And you are a time-serving sneak, that takes 
Delight in bringing honest folks to harm. 

For my part, he that likes may pass the cap:— 

I’ll shut my eyes and take no note of him. 

Mech. There hangs the Viceroy! Your obeisance, children! 

FIs. I would to God he’d go, and leave his cap! 

The country would be none the worse for it. 

Friess. {driving them away). Out of the way! Confounded pack 
of gossipsl 

Who sent fpr you ? Go, send your husbands here, 

If they have courage to defy the order. 
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,.fTsu. enters undt his cross4>ow, leading his son Walisr by 
the hand. They pass the hat without noticing it, and ad- 
vance to the front of the stage. 

Walt, {pointing to the Bannberg). Father, is’t true, that on the 
mountain there 

The trees, if woundbd with a hatdiet, bleed? 

Tdl. Who says so, boy? 

Walt. The master herdanan, father! 

He tells us there’s a charm upon the trees. 

And if a man shall injure than, the hand 

That struck the blow will grow from out the g^ve. 

TeU. There is a charm about them — that’s the truth. 

Dost see those glaciers yonder— those white horns — 

That seem m mdt away into the dty? 

Wait. They are the peaks that thunder so at night. 

And send the avalanches down upon us. 

TeU. They are; and Altdorf long ago had been 
Submerged beneath these avalanches’ weight, 

Did not the forest there above the town 
Stand like a bulwark to arrest their fall. 

Wad. (after musing a little). And are there countries with no 
mountain^ father? 

TeU. Yes, if we travel downwards from our heights. 

And keep descending where the rivers go. 

We reach a wide and level country, where 
Our mountain torrents brawl and foam no more. 

And foir large rivers glide serenely tm. 

All quarters of the heaven may there be scann’d 
Without impediment. The com grows tibere 
In broad and lovely fields, and all the land 
Is like a garden foir to loch upon. 

Wi^. But, father, tell me, wherefore haste we not ' 

Away to this delightful land, instead 
Of teuling here, and struggling as we do? 

Tel/. Ihe land is fair and bountiful as Heaven; 

But titey who till h never may enjoy 
The fruits of what they sow. 
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Walt, Live they oot free, 

As you do^ on the land their fathers 1^ them? 

The fields are all the bishop’s or the king’s. 

Walt, But they may freely hunt among the woods? 

Tell, Hie game is all the monarch’s— bird and bea^ 

Walt, But they, at least, may surely fish file streams? 

Tell, Stream, lake, and sea, all to the king belong. 

Walt. Who is fiiis king, of whom they’re so afraid? 

Toi/. He is the man who fosters and protects them. - 
W<dt. Have they not courage to protea themselves? 

Tell. The naghbour there dare not his neighbour trust. 

Walt. I should want breathing room in such a land. 

I’d rather dwell beneath the avalanches. 

Tell. Tis better, diild, to have these glacier peaks 
Behind one’s back, than evil-minded men! 

[They are about to pass on. 
Walt. See, father, see the cap on yonder pole! 

Tell, What is the cap to us? Come, let’s begone. 

[As he is going, Fwesshardt, presenting his p\e, stops him, 
Friess. Stand, I command you, in the Emperor’s name! 

Tell, (seining the pi\e). What would ye? Wherefore do ye stop 
me thus? 

Friess. You’ve broke the mandate, and with us must go. 

Leuth. You have not done obeisance to the cap. 

TeU. Friend, let me go. 

Friess. Away, away to i^n! 

Walt. Father to prison. Help! [Calling to the side scene. 

This way, you men! 

Good people, help! They’re dragging him to prison! 

[RSsselmann the priest and the Sacristan, with three ot'ner 
men, enter, 

Sflcrif. What’s here amiss? 

JlQssel. Why do you sdze this man r 

Friess. He is an enemy of the King— a traitt». 

TeU. (seitdng him unth violence). A traitor, I! 

JtSssa. Friend, thou art wrong. Tis TeU, 

An honett man, and w«thy citizen. 
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(descries FihtsT, and runs up to him). Grandfather, help; 
they want to seize my father! 

Friess. Away to prison! 

Fiirst (running in). Stay, I offer bail. 

For God’s sake. Tell, what is the matter here ? 

[Melchthal and Stauffacher enter. 
Leuth. He has contemn’d the ViceroyJs sovereign power. 

Refusing flatly to acknowledge it. 

Stauff. Has Tell done this? 

Melch. Villain, you know ’tis false! 

Leuth. He has not made obeisance to the cap. ^ 

Furst. And shall for this to prison? Come, my friend. 

Take my security, and let him go. 

Friess. Keep your security for yourself — ^you’ll need it. 

We only do our duty. Hence with him. 

Melch. (to the country people). This is too bad — shall we stand 
by and see 

Him dragged away before our very eyes? 

Sacris. We are the strongest. Friends, endure it not, 

Our countrymen will back us to a man. 

Friess. Who dares resist the governor’s commands? 

Other Three Peasants (running in). We’ll help you. What’s the 
matter? Down with them! 

[Hildegard, Mechthild and Elsbeth return. 
Tell. Go, go, good people, I can help myself. 

Think you, had I a mind to use my strength. 

These pikes of theirs should daunt me? 

Melch. (to Friesshardt). Only try — 

Try from our midst to force him, if you dare. 

Furst and Staufi. Peace, peace, friends! 

Friess. (loudly). Riot! Insurrection, ho! 

[Hunting horns without. 

Women. The Governor! 

Friess. (raising his voice). Rebellion! Mutiny! 

Stauff. Roar till you burst, knave! 

Rdssel. and Melch. Will you hold your tongue? 

Friess. (calling stUl louder). Help, help, I say, the servants of 
the law! 
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Furst, The Viceroy here! Then we shall smart for this! 

\Enter Gessler on horseback^, with a falcon on his wrist: 
Rudolph der Harras, Bertha, and Rudenz, and a 
numerous train of armed attendants, who form a 
circle of lances round the whole stage. 

Hot. Room for the Viceroy! 

Gessh Drive the clowns apart. 

Why throng the people thus? Who calls for help? 

{General silence. 

Who was it? I«/i7/know. steps forward. 

And who art thou? 

And why hast thou this man in custody? 

[Gives his falcon to an attendant. 
Ffiess. Dread sir, I am a soldier of your guard, 

And station’d sentinel beside the cap; 

This man I apprehended in the act 
Of passing it without obeisance due. 

So as you ordered, I arrested him. 

Whereon to rescue him the people tried. 

Gessl. {after a pause). And do you. Tell, so lighdy hold your 
King, 

And me, who act as his viceregent here. 

That you refuse obeisance to the cap, 

I hung aloft to test your loyalty ? 

I read in this a disaffected spirit. 

Tell. Pardon me, good my lord! The action sprung 
From inadvertence,— not from disrespect. 

Were I discreet, I were not William Tell. 

Forgive me now— I’ll not offend again. . , . , 

(Lsl. {after a pause). I hear. Tell, you’re a master with the bow, - 

From every rival bear the palm away. 

Walt. That’s vescy truth, arl At a hundred yards 
He’ll shoot an apple for you off the tree. 

Gessl. Is that boy thine, Tell? . i j 

Yes, my gracious lord. 

Gerri. Hast any mote them? 

Two boys, my lord. 

Gessl. And, of the two. which dost thou love the most? 
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Tm* Sir, both the boys are dear to me alike. 

GessL Then, Tell, since at a hundred yards thou canst 
Bring down the apple from the tree, thou shalt 
Approve thy skill before me. Take thy bow— 

Thou hast it there at hand— make ready, then, 

To shoot an apple from the stripling^s head! 

But take this counsel, *-4ook well to tKine aim. 

See, that thou hit'st the apple at the first. 

For, shouldst thou miss, thy head shall pay the forfeit. 

[Aii give signs of hor^. 

Tell. What monstrous thing, my lord, is this you ask? 

What! from the head of mine own child!— No, no! 

It cannot be, kind sir, you meant not that— 

God, in His grace, forbid! You could not ask 
A father seriously to do that thing! 

GessL Thou art to shoot an apple from his head! 

I do desire— command it so. 

Tell. What, I! 

Level my crossbow at the darling head 
Of mine own child ? No— rather let me die! 

GessL Or thou must shoot, or with thee dies the boy. 

TelL Shall I become the murderer of my child! 

You have no children, sir— you do not know 
The tender throbbings of a father’s heart. 

GessL How now, Tell, on a sudden so discreet? 

I had been told thou wert a visionary,— 

A wanderer from the paths of common men. 

Thou lov’st the marvellous. So have I now 
Cull’d out for thee a Usk of special daring. 

Another man might pause and hesitate;— 

Thou dashest at it, heart and soul, at once. ^ 

Berth. Oh, do not jest, my lord, with these poor souls! 

See, how they tremble, and how pale they look. 

So little used are they to hear thee jest. 

GessL Who tells thee that I jest? 

[Graspiftg a branch above his h^d. 
Here is the apple. 
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Room there, I say I And let him take his distaoM— 

Just eighty pacesy—as the custom is,— 

Not an inch more or less) It was bis boast, 

That at a hundred he could fait his man. 

Now, archer, to your tadt, and look you miss not! 

Har. Heavensl this grows serious— down, boy, on your knees. 
And beg the governor to spare your life. 

FUrst (aside to Melchthal, who can scarcely restrain his indig- 
nation). Command yourself— be calm, 1 beg of you! 

Bertha (to the Governor), Let this suffice you, ar! It is inhuman 
To trifle widi a father’s anguish thus. 

Although this wretched man had forfdted 
Both life and limb for such a slight offence, 

Already has he suffer’d tenfold death. 

Send him away uninjured to his home; 

He’ll know thee well in future; and this hour 
He and his children’s children will remember. 

Gessl. Open a way there— quick! Why this delay? 

Thy life is forfeted; I might dispatch thee, 

And se^ I graciously repose thy fate 
Upon the skill of tWne own practised hand. 

No cause has he to say his doom is harsh. 

Who’s made the master of his destiny. 

Thou boastest thine unerring aim. "Tis well! 

Now is the fitting time to show thy skill; 

The mark is worthy and the prize is great. 

To hit the IwiU’s eye in the Mrget;— thw 
Can many another do as wdl as ihou; 

But he, methinks, is master of his craft, 

Who can at all times on his skill rdy. 

Nor lets his heart dirtuA or eye or hand. 

FSrst. My lord, we bow to yom auAority; 

But oh, let justice jddd to mercy here. 

Take half my ptoperty, nay, take, it 
But spare a filths this unnaturrf doom! 

Walt. Gtondfadijer, do not kneel to that bad man! 

Say, where am I to stand? I do not fisar; 
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My father strikes the bird upon the wing, 

And will not miss now when ’twould harm his boyl 
Stauff. Does the child’s innocence not touch your heart? 

RosseL Bethink you, sir, there is a God in heaven, 

To whom you must account for all your deeds. 

GcssL {pointing to the boy). Bind him to yonder lime treel 
Walter. What! Bind me? * 

No, I will not be bound! 1 will be still. 

Still as a lamb— -nor even draw my breath! 

But if you bind me, I can not be still. 

Then I shall writhe and struggle with my bonds. 

Hot. But let your eyes at least be bandaged, boy! 

Walt. And why my eyes? No! Do you «think I fear 
An arrow from my father’s hand? Not I! 

I’ll wait it firmly, nor so much as wink! 

Quick, father, show them what thy bow can do. 

He doubts thy skill — ^he thinks to ruin us. 

Shoot then and hit, though but to spite the tyrant! 

[He goes to the time tree, and an apple is placed on his head. 
Melch. {to the country people). What! Is this outrage to be per- 
petrated 

Beforeour very eyes? Where is our oath? 

Stauff. Resist we cannot! Weapons we have none. 

And see the wood of lances round usi Seel 
Melch. Oh! would to heaven that we had struck at once! 

God pardon those who counsell’d the delay! 

Gessl. {to Tell). Now to your task! Men bear not arms for 
naught. 

To carry deadly tools is dangerous, 

And on the archer oft his shaft recoils. 

This right, these haughty peasant churls assume, 

Trenches upon their master’s privileges: 

None should be armed, but those who bear command. 

It pleases you to carry bow and bolt;^ — 

Welh^e it so. I will prescribe the mark. 

TeU. {bends the bow, and fixes the arrow). A lane there! RoomI 
Stauff. What, Tell? You would— no, no! 
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You shake— your butd*s unsteady--your knees trox^Ie. 

TeU (letting the bow sin\ down). There’s somahing swims 
b^re mine eyes! 

Women. Great HeavenI 

Tell. Release me from this shot! Here is my heart! 

{Tears open his breast. 

Summon your troopers— let them strike me down! 

Gessl. ’Tis not thy U£e I want— I want the shot. 

Thy talent’s universal! Nothing daunts thee! 

The rudder thou canst handle like the bow! 

No storms affright thee, when a life’s at stake. 

Now, saviour, help thyself,— thou savest all! 

[Teix stands fearfully agitated by contending emotions, his 
hands moving convulsively, and his eyes turning alter- 
nately to the Governor and Heaven. Suddenly he tabes 
a second arrow from his quiver, and sticbs it in his bkt. 
The Governor notes all he does. 

Walter (beneath the lime'tree). Shoot, father, shoot! fear not! 
TeU. It must be! 

{CoUects himself and levels the bow. 
Rud. (who aU the while has been standing in a state of violent ex- 
citement, and has with difficulty restrained himself, advances). 
My lord, you will not urge this matter further; 

You will not. It was surely but a test. 

You’ve gained your object. Rigour push’d too frr 
Is sure to miss its aim, however good. 

As snaps the bow that’s all too straidy bent. 

Gessl. Peace, dll your counsel’s ask’d for! 

Rud. Iwillqpeak! 

Ay, and I dare! I reverence my King; 

But. acts like these must make his name abhorr’d. 

He sancdcms not this cruelty. I dare 
Avouch the fact. And you outst^ ytair powers 
In handling thus my harmless countrymen. 

Gessl. i&t tiiou giow’st bold, methinks! 

Rud. Ihavebeotdnmb 

To all the c^ipresaons I was doomed to see. 
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Fve closed mine eyes to shut them from my view^ 

Bade my rebellious, swelling heart be still, 

And pent its struggles down within my breast. 

But to be silent longer, were to be 
A traitor to my King and country both. 

Berth, {casting hersdf between him and the Governor). 

Oh, Heavens! you but exasperate his rage! 

Rud. My people I forsook— renounced my kindred— 

Broke all the ties of nature, that I might 
Attach myself to you. I madly thought 
That I should best advance the general weal 
By adding sinews to the Emperor's power. 

TTie scales have fallen from mine eyes— I see 
The fearful precipice on which I stand. 

You’ve led my youthful judgment far astray,— 

Deceived my honest heart. With best intent, 

I had well-nigh achiev’d my country’s ruin. 

Gessl. Audacious boy, this language to thy lord? 

Rud. The Emperor is my lord, not you! I’m free. 

As you by birth, and I can cope widi you 
In every virtue that beseems a knight. 

And if you stood not here in that King’s name. 

Which I respect e’en where ’tis most abused. 

I’d throw my gaimtlet down, and you should give 
An answer to my gage in knightly sort. 

Ay, beckon to your troopers! Here I stand; 

But not like these [Pointing the people^ 

—unarmed. I have a sword, 

And he that stirs one step— 

Stauff. (exclaims). The apple’s dovim! 

[While the attention of the crowd has been directed to the 
spot where Bertha had cast herself between Rudenz and 
Gessles, Tell has shot. 

Rbssel. The boy’s alive! 

Many Voices. ’The apple has been struck! 

[Walter Furst staggers and is about to fall. Bertha sup- 
ports him. 
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Ccsd. (astonished). How? Has he ^ot? The madmlanl 
Berth. Wwthy fatherl 

Pray you, compose yourself. The boy’s alive. 

Walter (runs in with the apple). Here is die apple, father! Wdl 
I knew 

You would not harm your boy 

[Teu. stands with his body bent forwards, as if stitt following 
the arrow. His bow drops from his hand. When he sees 
the boy advancing, he hastens to meet him with open 
arms, and, embracing him passionately, nnf^s down with 
him quite exhausted. All crowd round them deeply 
affected. 

Berth. Oh, ye kind Heavens! 

Purst (to father and son). My children, my dear children! 

Stauff. God be praised! 

Leuth. Almighty powers! That was a shot indeed! 

It will be talked of to the rad of time. 

Har. Tliis feat of Tell, the archer, will be told 
Long as these mountains stand upon their base. 

[Hands the apple to Gessler. 

Gessl. By Heaven! the apple’s cleft right through the core. 

It was a master diot, I must allow. 

Rdssel. The shot was good. But vrae to him who drove 
The man to tempt his God by sudi a feat! 

Stauff. Cheer up. Tell, rise! You’ve nobly freed yourself. 

And now may go in quiet to your home. 

Rossel. Come, to the mother let us bear her son! 

[They are about to lead him off. 

Gessl. A virord, TelL 

TeU. Sir, your pleasure ? 

Gesd. Thou didst place 

A second arrow in thy belt— «ay, nay! 

IsawitweU. Thy purpose wth it? Speak! 

(confused). It is a custom widi all archers, sir. 

Gesd. l»fo, Tdl, I cannot let that answer pass. 

There was some othra modve, well I know. 

Frankly and cheerfully confess the truth; — 
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'Wliate’er k'b^ I promise thee thy life. 

Wheii^(»e dw second arrow? 

Tea. Well, my lord, 

^aee you have pimtused not to talte my life, 

I will, without reserve, declare the trtith. 

[He draws the arrow from his bdt, and fixes his tyes sterrdy 
upon the governor. 

If that my hand had struck my darling child. 

This second arrow I had aimed at you, 

And, be assured, 1 diould not then have miss’d. 

Gesd. WeU, Tell, 1 promised thou dtouldst have thy life; 

I gave my knighdy word, and I will keep it. 

Yet, as I know the malice of thy thougltts, 
ni have thee carried hence, and safdy penn’d, 

Whwe nekber sun nor moon diall readi thine eyes. 

Thus from thy arrows I diall be secure. 

Seize on him, guards, and bind him! [They bind him. 

Stauff. How, my l«d— 

Ifow can you treat in such a way a man 
On whom God’s hand has fdaiidy been reveal’d? 

Gesd. Wdl, let us see if it wiU save him twice! 

Remove him to my ship; I’ll follow stzaig^t. 

At Kussnadit I wiU see him safely lodged. 

RBssd. You dare not do’t N<» durst the ^npeior’s self 
So vudate our dearest chattered rights. 

Gecd. Where are they? Has the Emp’ror confirm’d them? 

He never has. And only by obedience 
May you that &voiU' hope to win from Um. 

Ytm ate all rebels ’gainst the Emp’ror’s powers- 
And bear a deqierate and rebdlious ^irk. 

I know you see you throi^ and througb* 

Him do I single from anmngst yod now. 

But in his guilt you all parddpMe. 

H you ue wise, be silent and obey! 

[Exkj fidhwed by BmaHA, Rosamz, HABXiUt, attd mendsatts. 
PuEssHAurr and Lmitnotn remain. 
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Fikra (in vkiem «ngmh). M’s wee nowl He is resolved to 
bring 

DestnictkHi cm nq^sdf and all my house. 

Sumff. (to Tbix). icdiy ^d you ptovdee the tyrant’s rage? 

TeU. Ltt him be calm who feels the pangs I felt. 

fymff. AlasI alas! Our every hope is gone. 

With you we all are fettered and enchain’d. 

Couatry People (surrounding Teix). Our last lemaiiung comfort 
goes with youl 

Le$tth. (approaching him). I’m sorry for you. Tell, but must 
obey. 

TeU. Farewelll 

Walter TeU (dinging to him in great agony). Ob, father, fother, 
father deerl 

Tdl (pointing to Heaven). Thy father is on high— appeal to Himl 

Stauff. Have you no message. Tell, to send your wife? 

TeU. (clasping the boy passionately to his breast). The boy’s un- 
injured; God will succour me! 

[Tears Hmsdf suddenly away, and follows the soldiers of 
the guard. 


ACT IV 

Scene I.— E«*er» shore of the La\e of Lueeme; rt^ged md singly 
shaped rocks dose the prospect to the west. The lalfe ts aptatea, 
vudent roaring and rushing of wind, with thunder and Ughtmng at 
inwretis. 

Kune of Geessu, Fisherman and Boy 

Kunz. I saw it with these eyes! Believe me, friend. 

It happen’d all precisely as I’ve said. 

Fisher. Howl Tell a pristmer, and to Kussnacht borne? 

The best man in die land, the bravest arm. 

Had we for liberty » sttUte a blow! 

Kun*. The Vkeroy takes him up the lake in person; 

They wcfe dmttt m gfo on board, as I 
Started from Flfiden; but die gmhmng storm. 
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That drove me here to land so suddenly, 

May well have hindered them from setting out. 

Fisher, Our Tell in chains, and in the Viceroy’s powo*! 
trust Gessler will entomb him, where 
He never more shall see the light of day; 

For Tdl once free, the tyrant well might dread 
Hie just revenge of one so deeply wrong’d. 

Kunz. The old Landamman, too— von Attinghaus— 

They say, is lying at the point of death. 

Fisher, Then the last anchor of our hopes gives wayl 
He was the only man that dared to raise 
His voice in favour of the people’s rights. 

Kunz, The storm grows worse and worse. So, fare ye well! 

I’ll go and seek out quarters in the village. 

There’s not a chance of getting off to^y. [Exit, 

Fisher, Tell dragg’d to prison, and the Baron deadl 
Now, tyranny, exalt thy brazen front, — 

Throw every shame asidel Truth’s voice is dumb! 

The eye that watch’d for us, in darkness closed. 

The arm that should have stuck thee down, in chains! 

Boy, ’Tis hailing hard— come, let us to the hut! 

Hus is no weather to be out in, father! 

Fisher, Rage on, ye winds! Ye lightnings -flash your fires! 

Burst, ye swollen clouds! Ye cataracts of Heaven 
Descend, and drown the country! In the germ 
Destroy the generations yet unborn! 

Ye savage dements be lords of all! 

Return, ye bears: ye ancient wolves return 
To this vnde howling waste! The land is yours. 

Who wtHild live here, when liberty is gone? 

Boy, Hark! How the wind whistles and the whirlpool roars. 

I teevet saw a storm so fierce as this! 

Fisher, To levd at the bead of his own child! 

Never h«l father such command before. 

And shall not Nature, lisiog in wild wrath, 

Revi^ against the de^? I ^oold not marvd, 

Tbongh to flbe lake these rocks dwuid bow their hemis 
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Though yonder {untuKdes, yon towm of ice, 

That, since creation’s dawn, have known no thaw. 

Should, from Aeir lofty summits, melt away,— 

Though yonder mountains, yon primeval 
Should to{^le down, and a new deluge whelm 
Beneath its waves all living men’s abodesl 

[Bells heard. 

Boy. nark, they are rmging on the mountain, yonder! 

They surely see some vessel in distress. 

And toll the bell that we may pray for it. [Ascends a roe](. 

Fisher. Woe to the bark ■diat now pursues its coarse. 

Rock’d in the cradle of these storm-tost waves! 
hlor h^m our steersman here can aught avail j 
The storm is master. Man is like a ball, 

Toss’d ’twixt the winds and billows. Far or near. 

No haven, offers him its friendly shelter! 

Without one ledge to grasp, the sheer smooth rocks 
Look down inhospitsd>ly on his despair. 

And only tender him their flinty breasts. 

Boy (calling front above). Father, a ship: from Fliielen bearing 
dowoL 

Fisher. Heaven pity the poor wretches! When the storm 
Is once entangled in this strait of ours. 

It rages like some savage beast of prey. 

Struggling against its cage’s iron bars! 

Howling, it seeks an oudet — all in vain; 

For the rocks hedge it round on every side, 

Walling the narrow gorge as high as Heaven. 

[He ascends a cUff, 

Boy. It is the Governor of Uri’s ship; 

By its red pw^ 1 know it, and the flag. 

Fisher. Judgments of Heaven! Ye^ it is he himself 
It is the Governor! Yonder he sails. 

And with him bears the burden of his aimes. 

The avenger^s arm has not been slow to strike! 

Now over him he knows a mightier brd. 

These wavm ^dd no obedience to his voice. 
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These rocks bow not dheir Ixads be&fe his cap. 

Boy, do iK)t pray; sUy not (he Jodge’s anni 
Boy. I pray not £cv tl» Governor, I pray 
For Tdl, who’s with him thereon bowl the ih4). 

fisher. Ala% ye blind, unreasoning dements!. 

Must y^ in punishing one guilty head. 

Destroy the vessd and the pilot too? * 

Boy. Se^.see, they’ve cl^d (he Buggisgrat;** but now 
The blast, rd)ounding from the Devil’s Minster,” 

Has driven then back on the Great Axenberg.” 

1 cannot see them now. 

Fisher. Hie Hakmessei" 

Is diere, that’s founder’d many a gallant ship. 

If they should fail to double that with drill. 

Their bark will go to pieces on the rocks. 

That hide their jagged peaks below die lake. 

The best of [^ots, boy, they have on board. 

If man could save them, Tell is just the man. 

But he is manacled both hand and foot. 

[Eater Wouam Tell, wUh his cross-bow. He enters precipi- 
tately, lool(s wildly round, arid testifies the most violent 
amotion. Wlun he reaches the centre of the stage, he 
throws himself upon his kpees, and sketches out his 
hands, first towards the earth, then towards Heaven. 

Boy (observing him). Se^ fatherl A man on’s knees; who can 
kbe? 

Fisher. He dutdies at the earth with both lus hands, 

And looks as though he were beside himsdf. 

Boy (advancing). What do I see? Conw hnher, come and lodtt 
Fisher, (approaches). Who is h? God in Heaven! What! William 
TeU! 

How came you lutfaer? Speak, T^l 
Boy. Woe you not 

In yOBAec dup, a prisomar, and in chains? 

Firiier. Were t^ not carrying you to Kussnadi^ Tclt? 

Oft ^ ^ IjA» qf IjMtiirni- 
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Tdl {riting). I am released. 

Fisher, and Boy. Rdeaaed, di miracle! 

Boy. Wlmoce came you here? 

TeU. From yondn vessd! 

Fisher. What? 

Boy. Where is the Viceroy? 

TeU, Drifting on the waves. 

Fisher. Is’t possible? But youl How are you here? 

How ’scaped you from your fetters and the storm? 

TeU. By G^’s most gracious providence. Attend. 

Fisher, and Boy. Say on, say on! 

TeU. You know what passed at Altdorf. 

Fisher. I do — say on! 

TeU. How I was seized and bound, 

And order’d by die governor to Kussnacht. 

Fisher. And how at Fliielen he embarked with you. 

All this we know. Say, hoyy have you escaped? 

TeU. I lay on deck, fast bound with cords, disarm’d. 

In utter hopelessness. 1 did not think 
Again to see the gladsome light of day, 

Nor the dear &Kes of my wife and boys, 

And eyed disconsolate the waste of waters.— 

Fisher. Oh, wretched naan! 

T«ff. Then we put forth; the Viceroy, 

Rudtdph der Harras, and their mite. My bow 
And quiver lay astom beside the helm; 

And just as we had readied die corner, near 
The Uttk Axen,” Heaven ordain’d it so. 

That from the Gotthardt’s gorge, a hurricane 
Swqpt down upmi us with such headlong force. 

That every oairsman’s heart within him sank, 

And dl on board kick’d fm a watery grave. 

Then heard I cme at the attendant train. 

Turning to Gessler, in this wise accost him: 

“You see our danger, and your own, my lord, 

A fdck on the shore of the lilui o£ Locenie. 
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And tliac we hover on the verge erf death. 

The boatmen there are powerless from fear. 

Nor are they confident what course to take; — 

Now, here is Tell, a stout and fearless man. 

And knows to steer with more than common skill. 
How if we should avail ourselves of him 
In this emergency?” The Viceroy then 
Address’d me thus: “If thou wilt undertake 
To bring us through this tempest safely. Tell, 

I might consent to free thee firom thy bonds.” 

1 answer’d, “Yes, my lord; so help me God, 

I’ll see what can be done.” On this they loosed 
The cords that bound me, and I took my place 
Beside the helm, and steered as best I could. 

Yet ever eyed my shooting gear askance. 

And kept a watchful eye upon the shore. 

To find some point where I might leap to land; 
And when I had descried a shelving crag. 

That jutted, smooth atop, into the lake — 

Fisher. I know it. At the foot of the Great Axen; 
So steep it looks, I never could have dreamt 
That from a boat a man could leap to it. 

Tell. I bade the men to row with all their force 
Until we came before the shelving ledge. 

For there^ I said, the danger will be past! 

Stoutly they pull’d, and soon we near’d the point; 
One prayer to God for His assisting grace. 

And,' straining every muscle, I brought round 
Tlw vessel’s stem close to the rocky wall; 

Then snatdiing up my weapons, with a bound 
I swung myself'upon the flattened shel^ _ 

And with my feet thrast off, with all my might. 
The puny bark into the watery hdL 
There left it drift about, as Heaven ordainst 
Thus am I hertt, deliver’d from the might 
Of the dread storm, and man’s more dreadful sdU. 
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Fisher, Tell, Tell, the Lord has manifestly wrougitt 
A miracle in thy behalf) I scarce 
Can credit my own eyes. But tell me, now. 

Whither you purpose to betake yourself? 

For you will be in peril, shoidd perchance 
The Viceroy ’scape this tempest with his life. 

Tell. 1 heard him say, as I lay bound on board, 

At Brunnen he proposed to disembark. 

And, crossing Schwytz, convey me to his casde. 

Fisher. Means he to go by land? 

Tell. So he intends. 

Fisher. Oh, then conceal yourself without delay! 

Not twice will Heaven release you from his grasp. 

Tell. Which is the nearest way to Arth and Kiissnacht? 

Fisher. The public road leads by the way of Steinen, 

But there’s a nearer road, and more retired, 

Hiat goes by Lowerz, which my boy can diow you. 

Tett {gives him his hani). May Heaven reward your kindness! 
Fare ye well. [As he is going, he comes bac\. 

Did not you also take the oath at Rootli? 

I heard your name, methinks. 

Fisher. Yes, I was there. 

And took the oath of the confederacy. 

Tell. Then do me this one favour; speed to Burgjen— 

My wife is anxious at my absence — ^tell her 
That I am free, and in secure concealment. 

Fisher. But whither shall I tell her you have fled? 

Tett. You’ll find her father with her, and s^e more. 

Who took the oath with you upon the Rootli; 

Bid them be resolute, and strong of heart,— 

Ft»r Tdl is free and master of his arm; 

They shall hear further news of me ere long. 

Fuher. What have you, then, in view? Come, tell me franUyl 
Tett. When once ’tis done, ’twill be in every mouth. ^ [Esas. 
Fisher. Show him the way, boyl Heaven be lus supportl 
Whate’er he has tesdved, he’ll wtecute. 
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ScBKB UrSanmul numsion of Atttnfkmaen. Tke Baion « cnwri 
dying. Waltbl FGut, STMinAoisit, MBLormAt, ond BAOMSMTiir 
attending round him. Waltik Till ^neding before tke dying mM. 

Fera. All now is over mdt him. He is gone. 

Stanff. He lies not like one dead. The £eadier, see, 

Moves on his lipsl His sleep is very calit^ 

And on his features plays a pbdd smile. 

[BAUMGAnsN goes to tke door and speaks with some oke. 
Who’s there? 

Baum, (rounung). Tell's mfe, your daughter, die insists ' 

That she must qieak with you, and see her boy. 

[Waltba Tell rises, 

FUrst. I who need comfort— «an I comfort her? 

Does every sorrow centre on my head? 

Hedw, (forcing her way in). Where is my child? unhand mel 
I must see him. 

Stauff. Be calm! Reflect, you’re in the house of deathi 
Hedw. (fsdtiog upon her boyts neetO. My Walter! <%, he yet 
is mine! 

Wab. Dear motherl 

Hedw, And is it simdy so? Art thou unhurt? 

[Gazing as him with anxious tenderness. 
And is it possflik he aim’d at tltee ? 

How could he do it? he has no heart— 

And he could vdng an arrow at his diildi 
F&rst. His soul vras radt’d widi anguidi tdira he did it. 

No chcHce was IdEt him, but to shoot or diel 
Hedw. Oh, if he had a Other's heart, he would 
Have sooner peridi’d by a thousand deaths! 

Stauff. You should be grateful for God’s grarmus car^ 

Ihat ordoed things so w^ 

Hedw. Can I ft^et 

What mig^ have been the isMte? GodofHeavra, 

Woe I to Bve for centuries, I si^ 

Should seemy boy tied upr-his &tfaerVmaiitr 
And the diah would quiver in my heart. 
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MHch, You know not how the Viceroy taunted himl 
Hedw. CMi, ruthless heart 6t man! Offend his ^ide, 
And reason in his breast forsakes her seat; 

In his blind wrath hell stake upon acast 
A child’s existence, and a mother’s heart! 

Baum, Is then your husband’s fate not hard enough, 
That you embitter it by such reproaches? 

Have you not fading for his sufferings? 

Hedw. {Utrmng to him and gazing full upon him). 
Hast thou tears only for thy friend’s distress? 

Say, vdiere were you when he— my noble Tdl— 

Was bound in chains? Where was your friendship then? 
Tlw Khaiwebil wrong was done before your eyes; 

Patient you stood, and let your friend be dragg’c^ 

Ay, from your very hands. Did ever Tell 
ActduistoytHi? Did he stand whining by, 

When on your heek the Viceroy’s horsemen press’d. 

And full before you roared the storm-toss’d lake? 

Oh, not with idle tears his pity show’d; 

Into the boat he ^ang, forgot his home, 

His wife, his children, and d^vered thee! 

F&rst, It had been madness to attenqx his rescue 
Unarm’d smd fewin numbers as we were! 

Heduf. (casting hersdf upon his bosom). 

CMi, fadier, and thou, too, hast lost my TeJl! 

The cou n t ry ' a ll have lost Hun! All lament 

His loss; and, di, how he must pine for us! 

Heaven keep his soul from sinking to despan! 

No friend’s oonsding voice can penetrate 

His dreary dungeon walls. Should he fall side! 

Ahl In the vapours d the mudty vauk 
He must fall dck. Even as the Alpine r^ 

Grows pale and withers in swampy air. 

There is no life for him, but in the sun. 

And in thehieath of Heaven’s fresMdowing am. 
ImotuKHi’dl Xiafoerty to him is breath;' 

Jive rank dungeon air! 
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Stauff. Pray you be calm! And hand in hand well all 
Combine to burst his prison doors. 

Heiw. He gone, 

What have you power to do? While Tdil was fre^ 

There still, inde^ was hope--weak innocence. 

Had sdll a friend, and the oppress’d a stay. 

Tell saved you alll You cannot all comhined 
Adease him frmn his cruel prison bonds. 

{The Baron 

Baum, Hush, hudil He startsi 

Atdng. {sitting up). Where is he? 

Stauff. Who? 

Atdng. He leaves mv~ 

In my last moments he abandons me. 

Stauff. He means his nephew. Have they sent for him? 

FUrst. He has been summoned. Cheerly, sirl Take comfort! 

He has found his heart at last, and is our own. 

Attittg, Say, has he spoken for his native land? 

Suutff. Ay, like a hero! 

Atting. Wherefore comes he not, 

That he may take my blessing ere I die? 

I fed my life fast ebbing to a dose. 

Stauff. Nay, talk not ^us, dear sir! This last short sleep 
Has mudi slash’d you, and your eye is bright. 

Atting. life is but pain, and that has left me now; 

My sufferings like my hopes have pass’d away. 

[Obserping the boy. 

What boy is that? 

FSrst. Bless him. Oh, good my lord! 

He is my grandson, and is fedierless. 

f H bdwig l(neds with the bojf before the dying man. 
Atthtg. And fatherless—! leave you all, ay, all! 

(% wntcfaed fat^ that these old eyes diould see 
My country’s min, as they dose in death! 
ll(^ 1 attdn the utmost verge of li^ 

To fed ray falsies go with me to die grave? 

Suutff. {to F3ut). Shall he depast Imid grief and ^oran like dds? 
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Shall not his parting moments be illumed 
By hope’s inq>iring beams? My noble lord, 

Raise up your drooping spirit! We are not 
Forsaken quite— past all deliverance. 

Attiag. Who shall deliver you? 

Ourselves. For know, 

The Cantons diree are to each other pledged. 

To hunt the tyrants from the land. The league 
Has been concluded, and a sacred oath 
Confirms our union. Ere another year 
Begins its circling course— the blow shall fall. 

In a free land your ashes shall repose. 

Atting. The league concluded! Is it really so? 

Melch. On one day shall the Cantons rise together. 

All is prepared to strike — and to this hour 
Hie secret closely kept, though hundreds ^lare it; 

The ground is hollow ’neath the tyrants’ feet; 

Their days of rule are number’d, and ere long 
No trace will of their hateful sway be left. 

Atting, Ay, but their casdes, how to master them? 

Melch. On the same day they, too, are doom’d to fall. 

Atting. And are the nohles parties to this league? 

Stauff. We trust to their assistance, diould we need it; 

As yet the peasantry alone have sworn. 

Atting. (rtusing himself up in great astonishment). And have the 
peasantry dared such a tbed 
On ^eir own charge, without the ndiles’ aid— 

Relied so much on their own proper strength? 

Nay then, indeed, they want our help no more; 

We may go down to death cheer’d by the thought, 

That after us the majesty of man 

Will live, and be maintain’d by other hands. 

[He lays his hand upon the head of the child svho is \neeiing 
Before him. 

Frmn diU boy’s head, vidiereon the aj^ lay. 

Your new and better Ifiierty shall spring; 

The old is crumbfing down— the times are 
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Aad from the ruins bkmnui a fairer life. 

Stauff. (to FUrst), Se^ see^ what qilendour streams around his 
eyel 

This is not Natme’s last expiring flam^ 

It is die beam of renovated life. 

Attitig, From their rdd towers the nobles are descending, 

And swearing in the towns the dvic oath. 

In Uechtland and Thurgau die work’s liegun; 

The noble Berne lifts her commanding head. 

And Freyburg is a stronghold the free; 

Tlw stirring Zurich calls her guilds to arms; — 

And now, behold! — the ancient might of kings 
Is diiver’d ’gainst her everlasting walls. 

[He speaks what follows with a prophetk tone; his utterance 
rising into enthusiasm. 

I see the princes and their haughty peers, 

Clad all in steel, come striding on to crush 
A^^^umless shepherd race with mail^ hand. 

Desp’rate the conflict; ’tis for life or death; 

And many a pass will tell to after years 
Of glorious victories sealed in foen^’s blood.” 

The peasant throws himsdf with naked breast, 

A willing victim on their serried spears; 

They yield— the flower of chivalry’s cut down. 

And Freedom waves her conquoing bannw* high. 

[Grasps the hands of Waunn Forst and Stavffacher. 
Hold fast together, then,— forever iaat\ 

Let freed(»n’s haunts be one in hmrt and mindl 
Sd watches on your mountsdn tqps, that league 
May answer leaguei, when comes the hour to strike. 

Be one— be one— be one— 

** An sIluMoa to the gallant self-devotion of Arnold Sffiidian of Wihkdried, at the 
honk ^ Sempadi {pdi Jtdy, z3S6]s wl» fatoke die Austrian phalanx by rushing on 
ih^ lances, graspi^ as many of them as he could readi, and concentrating them 
vposi has bfe^t The CQofederates rushed forward through the gi^ thus op^ied hy 
the sacrifice of thar comrade, beofee and cut down their mmtfi iujdts,«and aeon 
became the masters of the field. **Dear and fasdifyl cenfedemms, 1 will open, you 
a passage* Protect my wife said duldren,’* were the words of ^flnlcelried, as he 
Tu^ed to df f tthi i 
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[He faUs bac\ ufen the cushion. His Uf^ss bonds eontiasie 
to grasp iho^ of Furst and ufkp regard 

him for somi momenU in siienee, and fJkn retire, opcr- 
come iuith sorrow. MeansohSe setssa»s hs»e ^sdeAy 
pressed into the chamber, testifying different degrees of 
grtef. Some \neel down beside him and weep on his 
body: while this scene is passing, the castle bdl toUs. 

Rud. {entering hurriedly). Lives lie? Oh say, can lie still hear 
my voice? 

Fiirst. {averting his face). You are our seignior and protector 
now; . . 

Henceforth this castle bears another name. 

Rud. {gazing at the body with deep emotion). Oh, God! Is my 
repentance, then, too late? 

Could he not live some few brief moments more, 

To see the change that has come o’er my heart ? 

Oh, I was deaf to his true^ counselling vmce, 

While yet he walked on earth. Now he is gone,— 

Gone, and fcuever, — cleaving me the dd>t — 

The heavy dd>t 1 owe him — undischarged! 

Oh, tell mel did he part in anger with me ? 

Stauff. When dying, he was told what you had done. 

And bless’d the valour that inspired your words! 

Rud. {hneeling down beside the dead body). Yes, sacred relics 
of a man belovedi 

Ihou lif^ss oorpsel Here, on thy death-cold hand 
Do I abjure all foreign ties for ever! 

And to my country’s cause devote myself. 

I am a Switzer, and will act as one, 

With my whdb heart and soul. [Rises. 

Mourn for our friend. 

Our common parent, yet be not dismay’d! 

’Us not akme his lands that I inherit,— 

His hiartT-his qarit have devolved on me; 

And my yotmjg atm shall eaecute tiw tadc, 

Whkh in his hoary ag« he could not pay. 

<Kve me yoar hands, ye venerable ares! 
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Thine, Meichthal, tool Nay, do not hesitate. 

Nor from me torn distrustfully away. 

Acc^t my pligfited vow— my knightly oath! 

fUrtt. Give him your hahd^ my friendsi A heart like his, 

That sees and owns its error, claims our trust. 

Melch. You ever held the peasantry in scorn. 

What surety have we, that you mean us iau? 

Rud. Oh, think not of the error of my youthi 
Stauff. (to Melch.). Be onel They were our father’s latest wore 
See they be not forgottenl 
Melch. Take my hand, — 

A peasant’s hand,— and with it, noble sir. 

The gage and the assurance of a man! 

Without us, sir, what would the nobles be? 

Our order is more ancient, too, than yours! 

Rud. I honour it— will shield it with my sword! 

M>elch. The arm, my lord, that tames the stubborn earth. 

And makes its bosom blossom with increase. 

Can also shield its owner’s breast at need. 

Rud, Then you shall shield my breast, and I will your$. 

Thus each be strengthen’d by the other’s strength. 

Yet wherefore talk ye, while our native land 
Is still to alien tyranny a prey? 

First let us sweep the foemen from the soil. 

Then reconcile our difference in peace! 

[After a moments pome. 
How! You are nlent! Not a word for me? 

And have I yet no title to your trust? — 

Then must I force my way, despite your will. 

Into the League you secretly have form’d. 

You’ve held a Diec^n the Rootli,— I 

Know this,— 4tnow all that was transacted thefe; 

And diough not trusted with your secret, I 
Have kept it closely like a sacred pledge. 

Trust me— 1 never was my country’s foe. 

Nor wouM I ever have against you smod! 

Yet you wrong— to put your riang t^. 
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Time presses! We must strike, and swiftly too! 

Already Tell is lost through your delay. 

Stauff. We swore that we should wait till Qiristmastide. 
Rud. I was not there,— I did not take the oath. 

If you delay, I will not! 

Aidch. What! You would — 

Rud. I count me now among the country’s chiefs. 

And my first duty is to guard your rights. 

Fiirst. Your nearest and holiest duty is 
Within the earth to lay these dear remains. 

Rud. When we have set the country free, we’ll place 
Our fresh vicmrious wreaths upon his bier. 

Oh, my dear friends, ’tis not your cause alone! — 

I with the tyrants have a cause to fight. 

That more concerns myself. My Bertha’s gone. 

Has disappear’d,— been carried off by stealth, — 

Stolen from amongst us by thrir ruffian hands! 

Stttuff. So fell an outrage has the tyrant dared 
Against a lady free and nobly born! 

Rud. Alas! my friends, I promised help to you, 

And I must first implore it for myself I 
She that I love^ is stolen — ^is forced away. 

And who knows where she’s by the tyrant hid. 

Or with what outrages his ruffian crew 
May force her into nuptials she detests.^ 

Forsake me not!— Oh, help me to her rescue! 

She loves you! Well, oh well, has she deserved. 

That all ^ould rudi to arms in her behalf! 

Stauff. What course do you propose? 

Alas! I know not. 

In the dark mystery that shrouds her fate, — 

In the dread agony of this suspense, — 

Where I can grasp at nought of certainty,— 

One single ray of comfort beams npon me. 

Frmn out the ruins of the tyrant’s power 
Akme can she be rescued from the grave. 

Their strongholds must be levdl’d, every one^ 
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Ere we can penetrate her dungeon walls. 

MeUK Come;i lead us onl We followl Why defer 
Until to-morrow, what to<lay may do? 

Tell’s arm was free when we at Roodi swore. 

This foul enormity was yet undone. 

And change of circumstance brings change of vow; 

Who such a coward as to waver still? * 

Rud. {to Walter FOrst). Meanwhile to arms, and wait in read 
ness 

The fiery signal on the mountain tops! 

For swifter than a boat can scour the lake 
Shall you have tidings of our victory; 

And when you see the welcome flames ascend 
Then, like the lightning, swoop upon the foe, 

And lay the despots and their creatures low! 

Scene III . — The pass near Kussnacht, sloping down from behind, with 
rocl(s on either side. The trav^ers are visible upon the heighu, 
before they appear on the stage. Rocl(s all round the stage. Upon one 
of the foremost a projecting cliff overgrown with brushwood. 

Tell, {enters with his crossbow). Through this ravine he needs 
must come. There is 

No other way to Kussnacht. Here FU do it! 

The ground is everything I could desire. 

' Yon elder bush will hide me from his view. 

And from that point my shaft is sure to hit. 

The straitness of the gorge forbids pursuit. 

Now, Gbsler, balance thine account with Heaven! 

Thou must away from earth,-Hhy sand is run. 

Quiet and harmless was the life I led. 

My bow was bent on forest game alone; 

No thoughts of murder rested on my soul. 

But thou hast scared me from my dream of peace; 

Hie miOc of human kindness tfam hast tum*d 
To rankling pmson in my breast; and made 
Appalfiiig deeds familiar to my sooL 
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He who coiild make his own child’s head his mark. 
Can qieed his arrow to his foeman’s heart. 

My boys, poor innocents, my loyal wife. 

Must be protected, tyrant, from thy rage! 

'N^en last I drew my bow— with tr emblin g hand— 
And diou, with fiendishly remorseless glee 
Forced me to level at my own boy’s head. 

When I, imploring pity, writhed before thee. 

Then in the anguish of my soul, I vow’d 
A fearful oath, which met God’s ear alone, 

That when my bow next wing’d an arrow’s flight, 
Its aim should be thy heart. The vow I made. 

Amid the hellish torments of that moment, 

I hold a sacred debt, and I will pay it. 


Thou art my lord, my Emperor’s delegate; 

Yet would the Emperor not have stretch’d his power. 

So f^ as thou hast done. He sent thee here 
To deal forth law — stern law— for he is wroth; 

But not ro wanton with unbridled will 
In every cruelty, with Bend-like joy: — 

There Uves a God to punish and avenge. 

Come forth, thou bringer once of bitter pangs. 

My {Mredous jewel now, — ^my chiefest treasure — 

A mark I’ll set thee, which the cry of grief 
Could never penetrate, — but thou shalt pierce it, — 

And thou, my trusty bowstring, that so oft 
For sport has served me faithfully and well. 

Desert me not in this dread hour of need, — 

Only be true this once, my own good cord. 

That hast so often wing’d the biting shaft:— 

For shouldst thou fly successless from my hand, 

I have no second to send after thee. 

[Trav^ers paa wer the mge. 
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ril sit me down upon this bench of stone. 

Hewn for the way-worn traveller's brief repose— 

For here there is no home* Men hurry past 
Each other, with quick step and careless look, 

Nor stay to question of their grief. Here goes 
The merchant, all anxiety, — the pilgrim, 

With scanty furnished scrip, — ^the pious monk, 

The scowling robber, and the jovial player. 

The carrier with his heavy-laden horse. 

That comes to us from the far haunts of men; 

For every road conducts to the world’s end. 

They all push onwards^— every man intent 
On his own several businessr— mine is murder I 

Time was, my dearest children, when with joy 
You hail’d your father’s safe return to home 
From his long mountain toils; for, when he came^ 
He ever brought with him some little gift, — 

A lovely Alpine flower— a curious bird— 

Or elf-bolt such as on the hills are found. 

But now he goes in quest of other game. 

Sits in this gorge, with murder in his thought^ 

And for his enemy’s life-blood lies in wait. 

But still it is of you alone he thinks. 

Dear children. ’Tis to guard your innocence. 

To shield you from the tyrant’s fell revenge, 

He bends his bow to do a deed of blood! 

Well — am watching for a noble prey — 

Does not the huntsman, with unflinching heart. 
Roam for whole days, when winter frosts are keen. 
Leap at the risk of death from rock to rock,— 
And climb the jagged, slippery steeps, to which 
His limbs are glued by his own streaming blood— 
And all to hunt a wretched chamois down? 

A far more precious prize is now my aim— 

The he^ that dire foe, who seeks my life. 


[5irr down. 


[Rises. 
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\Sprightiy music heard in the distance, which comes grai^ 
uaUy nearetm 

From my first years of boyhood I have used 
The bow-^een practised in the archer’s feats; 

The bull’s eye many a time my shafts have hit, 

And many a goodly prize have I brought home 
From competitions. But this day I’ll make 
My master-shot, and win what’s best to win 
In the whole circuit of our mountain range. 

[A bridal party passes over the stage, and goes up the pass. 
Tell gazes at it, leaning on his bow. He is joined by 
Stussi, the Ranger. 

Stussi. There goes the cloister bailifP s bridal train 
Of Morlischachen. A rich fellow he! 

And has some half score pastures on the Alps. 

He goes to fetch his bride from Imisee. 

At Kussnacht there will be high feast to-night— 

Come with us— ev’ry honest man is asked. 

Tell. A gloomy guest fits not a wedding feast. 

Stussi. If you’ve a trouble, dash it from your heartl 
Take what Heaven sends! The times are heavy now, 

And we must snatch at pleasure as it flies. 

Here ’tis a bridal, there a burial. 

Tell. And oft the one close on the other treads. 

Stussi. So runs the world we live in. Everywhere 
Mischance befalls and misery enough. 

In Glarus there has been a landslip, and 
A whole side of the Glarnisch has fallen in. 

Tell. Howl Do the very hills begin to quake? 

There is stability for nought on earth. 

Stussi. Of strange things, too, we hear from other parts. 

I spoke with one but now, from Baden come. 

Who said a knight was on his way to court. 

And, as he rode along, a swarm of wasps 
Surrounded him, and settling on his horse, 

So fiercely stung the beast, that it fell dead. 
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Aod he pioceeded to the court oo foot. 

TeU. Ihe weak are also furnidi’d with a sting. 

(Axmgart enters with severd children, and places herself at the 
entrance of the pass.) 

Stussi. *Tis thought to bode disaster to the land, — 

Some horrid deeds against the course of nature. 

Tell. Why, every day brings forth such fearful deeds; 

There needs no prodigy to herald them. 

Stussi. Ay, happy he who tills his fidd in peace, 

And sits at home untroubled with his kin. 

Tell. The very meekest cannot be at peace 
If his ill neighbour will not let him rest. 

[Tax lool(s frequently with restless expectation towards the 
top of the pass. 

Stussi. So fare you welll You’re waiting some one here? 

TeU. I am. 

Stussi. God speed you safely to your home! 

You are from Uri, are you not? His grace 
The Governor’s expected thence to-day. 

Traveler {entering). Look not to see the Governor to-day. 

The streams are flooded by the heavy rains, 

And all the bridges have b^ swept away. [Teix rises. 

Arm. {coming forward). Gessler not coming? 

Stussi. Want you aught with him? 

Arm. Alas, I dol 

Stussi. Why, then, thus place yourself 

Where you obstruct his passage down the pass? 

Arm. Here he cannot escape me. He must hear me. 

Friess. {coming hastily down the pass and calls upon the stage). 
Make way, make way! My Imd, the Governor, 

Is close behind me, riding down the pass. [jExxr Tbix. 

Arm. {excitedly). *1110 Viceroy ocmiesT 

[SAr goes towards the pass utith her chUdren, OaxuBt. and 
Ruixn.m not Hasbas appear on hors^adt^ at tite upper 
end of the past. 

Stussi. {to Fxibss.). How got ye ihrot^ die stream, 

When jdl the Imdges have been carried down? 
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Fnecr. We’ve fought, friend, with dtt tempest on dw lalm; 

An Alpine torrent’s nothing after that. 

Stiusi. Howl Were you out, then, in that dreadful storm? 
Friers. We were! I’ll not forget it while 1 live. 

Stussi. Stay, speak— 

Friers. I can’t-^nust to the castle haste, 

And tell them, that the Governor’s at hand. [£xrf. 

Stussi. If honest men, now, had been in the ship, 

It had gone down with every soul on board: — 

Some folks axe proof ’gainst fire and water both. [Looi^tng round. 
Where has the huntsman gone widi whom 1 spoke? [Exit. 

Enter Gesslek and Rudolph der Harras on horsebac^. 

Gessl. Say what you will; I am the Emperor’s liege. 

And how to please him my first thought must be. 

He did not. send me here to fawn and cringe. 

And coax these boors into jjood humour. No! 

Obedience he must have. The struggle’s this: 

Is king or peasant to be sovereign here? 

Arm. Now is the moment! Now for my petition! 

Gessl. ’Twas not in sport that I set up the cap 
In Altdorf — or to try the people’s hearts — 

All this I knew before. I set it up 
That they migfit learn to bend those stuWwrn necks 
They carry far too proudly — and I placed 
What wdl I knew th^ pride could never brook 
Full in the road; whkh they perforce must pass. 

That, when dieir eye fell on it, they might call 
That lord to mind t^iom they too mudt forget. 

Har, But surely, ar, the people have some rights— 

Qesd. This k no time to setth what they are. 

Great projects are at work, and hatching now. 

The imperial house sedcs to extend its potw. 

Those vast ^gns of conquest s^ch the are 
Has gloriously begun, die son will end. 

This petty nation is a aumWing-block— 

One way tar c^her, it must be {Hit down. 
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[TA«y are about to pass on. Akmgart throws herself down 
before Gessler. 

Arm. Mercy, Lord Govemorl Oh, pardon, pardon! 

Gessl. Why do you cross me on the public road? 

Stand back, 1 say. 

Arm. My husband lies in prison; 

My wretched orphans cry for bread. Have pity. 

Pity, my lord, upon our sore distress! 

Har. Who are you? and your husband, what is he? 

Arm. A poor wild hay-man of the Rigiberg, 

Kind sir, who on the brow of the abyss. 

Mows the unowner’d grass from craggy shelves, 

To which the very catde dare not climb. 

Har. {to Gessl.). 

By Heaven! a sad and pitiable life! 

I pray you set the wretched fellow free. 

How great soever may be his offence. 

His horrid trade is pimishment enough. 

[To Axmgart. 

You shall have justice. To the castle bring 
Your suit. This is no place to deal with it. 

Arm. No, no, I will not stir from where I stand. 

Until your grace gives me my husband back. 

Six months already has he been shut up. 

And waits the sentence of a judge in vain. 

Gessl. How! would you force me, woman? Hence! Begone! 
Arm. Justice, my lord! Ay, justice! Thou art judge: 

Vice-regent of the Emperor— of Heaven. 

Then do thy duty,— as thou hopest for justice 
Frcnn Him who rules above, show it to us! 

Gessl. Hence!- Drive this insolent rabble from my si^l 
Arm. (seizing his horse's reins'). 

No, no, by Heaven, I’ve nothing more to lose — 

Thou sdr’st not, Viceroy, from this spot, until 
llioo (fost me follest justice. Knit thy brows, 

And rott thine eyes— I fear not. Our distress 
Is so ifftreme, so boundless, that we care 
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No longer for thine anger. 

GessL Woman, hencel 

Give way, or else my horse shall ride you down. 

Arm. Well, let it! — ^there— 

[Throws her children and herself upon the ground before him. 

Here on the ground I lie, 

I and my children. Let the wretched orphans 
Be trodden by thy horse into the dust! 

It will not be the worst that thou hast done. 

Har. Are you mad, woman? 

Arm. {continuing with vehemence). Many a day thou hast 
Trampled the Emperor’s lands beneath thy feet. 

Oh, I am but a woman! Were I man. 

I’d find some better thing to do, than here 
Lie grovelling in the dust. 

[The music of the bridal party is again heard from the top 
of the pass, but more softly. 

GessL Where are my knaves? 

Drag her away, lest I forget myself, 

And do some deed I may repent me of. 

Har, My lord, the servants cannot force their way; 

The pass is block’d up by a bridal train. 

GessL Too mild a ruler am I to this people, 

Their tongues are all too bold — ^nor have they yet 
Been tamed to due submission, as they shall be. 

I must take order for the remedy; 

I will subdue this stubborn mood of theirs, 

This braggart spirit of freedom I will crush, 

I will proclaim a new law -through the land; 

I will- 

[An arrow pierces him, — he puts his hand on his heart and 
is about to sinkr^with a feeble voice. 

Oh God, have mercy on my soul! 

Har. My lord! my lord! Oh God! What’s this? When^p came it? 
Arm. {starts up). Dead, dead! He reels, he falls! Tis in his heart! 
Har. {springs from his horse). Horror of horrors! Heavenly 
powers! Sir Knight, 
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Address yourself for mercy to your God! 

You are a dying man, 

GessL That shot was Tell’s, 

[He slides from his horse into the arms of Rudolph der 
Harras, who lays him down upon the bench. Tell 
appears above upon the roc^s. 

Tell. Thou know’st the marksman— I, tind I alone. 

Now are our homesteads free, and innocence 
From thee is safe; thou’lt be our curse no more. 

[Tell disappears. People rush id. 
Stussi. What is the matter? TeU me what has happen’d? \ 
Arm. The Viceroy’s shot,— pierced by a crossbow bolt! 

People (running in). Who has been shot? 

[While the foremost of the marriage party are coming on the 
stage, the hindmost are still upon the heights. The music 
continues. 

Hot. He’s bleeding fast to death. 

Away, for help— pursue the murderer! 

Unhappy man, is this to be your end? 

You would not listen to my warning words. 

Stussi. By Heaven, his cheek is pale! Life’s ebbing fast. 

Many Voices. Who did the deed? 

Har. What! Are the people mad, 

That they make music to a murder? Silence! 

[Music breads off suddenly. People continue to flocl^ in. 
Speak, if you can, my lord. Have you no charge 
To trust me with? 

[Gessler maizes signs with his hand, which he repeats with 
vehemence, when he finds they are not understood. 
Where shall I take you to? 

To Kussnacht? What you say I can’t make out. 

Qh, do not grow impatient! Leave all thought 
Of earthly things and make your peace with Heaven. 

[The whole marriage party gather round the dying man. 
Stussi. See there! bow pale he grows! Death’s gathering now 
About his heart;— his eyes grow dim and ^zed. 

Arm {holds up a child). Look, children^ how a tyrant dies! 
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Har^ Mad hag! 

Have you ixi touch of feeling, that your eyes 
Gloat on a sight so horrible as this? 

Help me — take hold. What, will not one assist 
To pull the torturing arrow from his breast? 

Women. Wh^I touch the man whom God’s own hand has 
struck! 

Hot. All curses light on you! [Draws his sword. 

Sttusi {seizes his arm). Gently, Sir Knight! 

Your power is at end. ’Twere best forbear. 

Our country’s foe has fallen. We will brook 
No further vidence. We are free men. 
sUl. TTie country’s free. 

Har. And is it come to this? 

Fear and thedience at an end so soon? 

[To the soldiers of the guard who are thronging in. 

You see, my friends, the bjoody piece of work 
Has here bwn done. ’Tis now too late for help. 

And to pursue the murderer were vain. 

We’ve other things to think of. On to Kiissnacht. 

And let us save that fortress for the King! 

For in a moment such as this, all ties 
Of order, fealty and faith, are rent. 

And we can trust to no man’s loyalty. 

[As he is going out with the soldiers, six Fratkes Miseuco«m« 
appear. 

Arm. Here comes the brotherhood of mercy. Room! 

Stussi. The victim’s slain, and now the ravens swop. 

Brothers of Mercy {form a semicircle round the body, and ting in 
solemn tones). 

Death hurries on with hasty sttide. 

No respite man from him may gain, 

He cirts him down, when life’s full tide 
, Is throbbing strong in every vein. 

Flared or not the call to hear. 

He must before his Judge appear. 

[Wf^ they are repeating the two last lines, the curtain faas. 
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ACT V 

ScBNB I . — A common near Altdorf. In the bacl^ground to the right the 
l(eep of Uri, with the scaffold stiU standing, as in the third scene of 
the first Act. To the left, the view opens upon numerous mountains, 
onaUaf which signal fires are burning. Day is breaking, and distant 
bdls are hand ringing in several direc^Mts. 

Ruodi, Kuoni, Wmn, Master Mason, and many other 
county people, ciso women and children. 

Ruodi. See there! The beacons on the mountain heights! 

Mason. Hark how the bells above the forest toll! 

Ruodi. The enemy’s routed. 

Mason. And the forts are storm’d. 

Ruodi. And we of Uri, do we still endure 
Upcm our native soil the tyrant’s keep? 

Are we the last to strike for liberty? 

Mason. Shall the yoke stand, that was to curb our necks? 

Up! Tear it to the ground! 

Att. Down, down with it! 

Ruodi. Where is the Sder of Uri? 

Uri. Here. What would ye? 

Ruodi. Up to your tower, and vnnd us such a blast, 

As shall resoimd afar, from peak to peak; 

Reusing the echoes of each glen and hill. 

To rally swiftly all the mountain men! 

[Exit Stier of Uu— E nter Walter Foist. 
' Fiirtt: Stay, stay, my ftiends! As yet we have not leam’d 
What has b^ dme in Unterwald and Schwytz. 

Let’s wait till we receive intelligence! 

Ruodi. Wait, wait for what? The accursed tyrant’s dead 
And on us fteedom’s ^orious day has dawn’d! 

Mason, How! Are these flaming signals not enough 
That Uaae cm every mountain-tt^ around? 

RuodL Come all, fall b>~come, men and women, all! 

Destroy the scaflbldl Burst the arches! Down, 

Downi^sekh the walls, let nt« a snme remain! 
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Mason. Come, comrades, cornel We built it, and we know 
How best to hurl it down. 

All. Come! Down with it! 

[T hey fall upon the building on every side. 
F&rst. The floodgate’s burst. They’re not to be restrained. 

[Enter Melchthal and Baumoarish. 
Melch. What! Stands the fortress still, when Samen lies 
In ashes, and the Rossberg’s in our hands? 

Fiira. You, Melchthal, here? D’ye bring us liberty? 

Are all the Cantons from our tyrants freed? 

Melch. We’ve swept them from the soil. Rejoice, my friend. 
Now, at this very moment, while we speak. 

There’s not one tyrant left in Switzerland! 

Fiirst. How did you get the forts into your power? 

Melch. Rudenz it was who by a bold assault 
With manly valour mastered Sarnen’s keep. 

The Rosdserg I had storm’d the night before. 

But hear, what chanced. Scarce had we driven the foe 
Forth from the keep, and given it to the flames. 

That now rose crackling upwards to the skies. 

When from the blaze rush’d Diethelm, Gessler’s page, 

Exc laimin g, “Lady Bertha will be burnt!” 

Fiirst. Good heavens! 

[The beams of the scaffold are heard fedling. 
Melch. ’Twas she herself. Here had she been 

By Gessler’s orders secretly immured. 

Up sprang Rudenz in frenzy. For even now 
The lv»gms and massive posts were crashing down. 

And through the stifling smoke the piteous diridcs 

Of the un^ppy lady. 
porst. Is she saved? 

Melch. 'Twas not a time to hesitate or pausel 
Had he been but our baron, and no more. 

We diould have been most chary of our lives; 

But he was our oonfederatei and Bertha 
Honour’d die people. So, without a thought. 

We lidt’d the worst, and rush’d into the flames. 
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Fiira. But is she saved? 

Melch. She is. Rudraiz and I 

Bore her betiveen us from the blazing {^e. 

With cradling timbo's t(^{ding all around. 

And when she had revive^ die danger past. 

And raised her eyes to look upon the sun. 

The baron fell upon my breast; and tlteh* 

A silent vow between us two was sworn, 

A vow that, welded in yon furnace beat. 

Will last through ev’ry shock of time and fate. 

Furst. Where is the Landenberg? 

Mdch. Across die Briinig. 

’Twas not my huilt he bore his sight away; 

He who had robb’d my fadier of his eyes! 

He fled — followed— overtook him soon, 

And dragg’d him to my father’s feet. The sword 
Already quiver’d o’er the caitiffs head. 

When bom the fnty of the blind old man. 

He wrung the life which, cravendike, he begged. 

He swore Urphede,** never to return: 

He’ll keep his oath, for he has felt our arm. 

Furst. Oh, wdl for you, you have not stain’d with blood 
Our spodess victory! 

ChUdren (running across the, stage with fragments of wood). 
■ We’re free! we’re free! 

Furst. Oh! what a joyous scene! These children mil 
Remembar it when all their heads are grey. 

{Girls bring in the cap upon a ptde. The whole stage is fiBed 
with people. 

Ruodi. Hae is the cap^ to which we were to bow! 

Baum. What shall we do with it? Do you decide! 

Furst. Heavais! Twas beneath this cap my grandson ttood! 
Several Voices. Destroy the enfolem oi the tyrant’s power! 

Let it be burnt! 

**T1m Usnawt was an oath of jtecidiar hoite. When a iBan> who was tt lend 
widi another, iavodled hw Isuah a^ was wtMited, he often made tenns widi hh 
eheray bjr sweatinK the Vrphede, hy which he bound himwU to depart, and aewr 
to setnnvwith a nostiie i man thm. 
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Fiirst. * No. Rather be [Mreserved; 

’Twas once the instrument of despots^now 
’Twill of our freedom be a lasting sign. 

[Peasants, men, women, and children, some standing, others 
sitHng upon the beams of the shattered scaffold, all pic‘ 
turesquely grouped, in a large semicircle. 

Melch. Thus now, my Mends, with li^ and merry hearts, 

We stand upon the wreck of tyranny; 

And gloriously the work has been fulfilled, 

Whidb we at Roodi pledged ourselves to do. 

Furst. No, not fulfilled. The work is but begun: 

Courage and concord firm, we need them both; 

For, be assured, the king will make all speed. 

To avenge his Viceroy’s death, and reinstate. 

By force of arms, the tyrant we’ve expelled. 

Melch. Why let him come, with all his armaments! 

The foe’s expelled, that press’d us from within. , 

The foe without we are prepared to meet! 

Ruodi. The passes to our Cantons are but few; 

These with our bodies we will blodt, we will! 

Baum. Knit are we by a league will ne’er be rent. 

And all his armies shall not make us quail. 

[Enter RSsselmann and Staotfacher. 
Rossel. {speaking as he enters). These are the awful judgiiMnts 
of the I^rd! 

Peas. What is the matter? 

Rossd. In what times we Uvel 

Furst. Say on, what is’t? Ha, Wernw, is it you? 

What tidings? 

Peas. What’s the matter? 

RSssel. wonder! 

Stauff. We are released from one great cause of dread. 

Rossel. The Emperor is murdered. 

pHrst. Gradous He%v«t! 

[Pbasanw rise up and throng round Stauffachir. 
Murder’d!— the Ejtnp’ror? What! The Emp’wr! Hear! 
Mekh. Impossible! How came you by the news? 
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Sutuff. ’Tis true! Near Bruck, by the a^assin’s Sand, 
King Albert fell. A most trustworthy tnan, 

John Muller, from Schaffhausen, brought the news* 
Furst. Who dared commit so horrible a deed? 

Stauff^ The doer makes the deed more dreadful still; 

It was his nephew, his own brother*s son, 

Duke John of Austria, who struck the blow. 

Melch. What drove him to so dire a parricide? 

Stauff^ The Emp’ror kept his patrimony back, 

Despite his urgent importunities; 

*Twas said, he meant to keep it for himself. 

And with a mitre to appease the duke. 

However this may be, the duke gave ear 
To the ill counsel of his friends in arms: 

And with the noble lords. Von Eschenbach, 

Von Tegerfeld, Von Wart and Palm, resolved. 

Since his demands for justice were despised, 

With his own hands to take revenge at least. 

Fiirst. But say — the dreadful deed, how was it done? 
Stauff. The king was riding down from Stein to Baden, 
Upon his way to join the court at Rheinfeld, — 

With him a train of high-born gentlemen. 

And the young Princes John and Leopold; 

And when they’d reach’d the ferry of the Reuss, 

The assassins forced their way into the boat. 

To separate the Emperor from his suite* 

His highness landed, and was riding on 

Across a fre^ plough’d field — ^where once, they say, 

A mighty city stood in Pagan times — 

With Hapsburg’s ancient turrets full in sight. 

That was the cradle of his princely race. 

When IXike John plunged a dagger in his tliroat. 

Palm ran him thro’ the body with his lance. 

And Eschenbach, to end him, clove his skull; 

So down he sank, all weltering in his blood. 

On Ins own soil, by his own kinsmen slain. 

Those on the opposite bank beheld the deed. 
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But, parted by t]& stream, cobld only raise 
An unavailing cry of loud lament. 

A poor old woman, sitting by the way. 

Raised him, and on her breast he bled to Hpg f h . 

Melch. Thus has he dug his own untimely grave. 

Who sought insatiably to grasp it all. 

Stauff. The country round is fill’d with dire alarm. 

The passes are blockaded everywhere. 

And sentinels on ev’ry frontier set; 

E’en ancient Zurich barricades her gates. 

That have stood open for these thirty years. 

Dreading the murd’rers and th’ avengers more. 

For cruel Agnes comes, the Hungarian Queen, 

By all her sex’s tenderness untouch’d. 

Arm’d with the thunders of the ban, to wreak 
Dire vengeance for her parent’s royal blood. 

On the whole race of those j:hat murder’d him, — 

Their servants, children, children’s children,— yea. 

Upon the stones that built their castle walls. 

Deep has she sworn a vow to immolate 
Whole generations on her father’s tomb. 

And bathe in blood as in the dew of May. 

Melch. Is’t known which way the murderers have fled? 
Stauff. No sooner had they done the deed, than they 
Took flight, each following a difierent route. 

And parted ne’er to see each other more. 

Duke John must still be wand’ring in the mountains. 

Fiirst. And thus their crime has borne no fruit for them. 
Revenge bears never fruit. Itself, it is 
The dreadful food it feeds on; its delight 
Is murder — ^its satiety despair. 

Stcmff. The assassins reap no profit by their crime; 

But we ^ball pluck with unpolluted hands 
’The teeming fruits of their most bloody deed. 

For we are ransomed from our heaviest fear; 

The direst foe of liberty has fallen. 

And, ‘ds reported, that the crown will pass 
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From Hapdburg’s house into another line^ 

The Empire is determined to assert 
Its old prerogative o£ choice, I hear. 

Fiirst (and several others). Is any named? 

Stauff. lire Count of Luxembourg’s 

Already chosen by the general voice. 

Furst. Tis well vve stood so suundily by the Empire! 

Now we may hope for justice, and with cause. 

Stauff. The Emperor will need some valiant friends. 

He will ’gainst Auttria’s vengeance be our shield. 

{The peasantry embrace. Enter Sacristan with Imperial 
messenger. * 

Sacris. Here are the worthy chiefs of Switzerland! 

Rdssel. (and several others). Sacrist, what news? 

Sacris, A courier brings this letter. 

AU {to Walter Furst). Open and read it. 

Furst (reading). “To the worthy men 

Of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwald, the Queen 
Elizabeth sends grace and all good wishes.’’ 

Many Voices. What wants the queen with us? Her reign is done. 

Fiirst (reading). “In the great grief and doleful widowhood, 

In which the bloody exit of her lord 

Has plunged the queen, still in her mind die bears 

The ancient faith and love of Switzerland.” 

Melch. She ne’er did that in her prosperity. 

R&ssel. Hush, let us hear! 

Furst (reading). “And die is well assured, 

Ifer peojple will in due abhorrence hold 
Ihe perpetrators of this damned deed. 

On die three Cantons, therefore, she relies, 

Hiat they in nowise lend the murderers aid; 

But rather, that they loyally assist. 

To give them up to the avenger’s hand, 

Remendiering the love wd grace which they 
Of old received from Rudolf^’s royal house.” 

[Symptoms of dusattsfactUm among the peasantry. 

Many Voices. The love and grace! 
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Stauff. Grace from the father we, indeed, received. 

But what have we to boast of from the son? 

Did he confirm the charter of our freedom. 

As all prececfing emperors had done? 

Did he judge righteous judgment, or afford 
Shelter, or stay, to innocence oppress’d? 

Nay, did he e’en give audience to the men 
We sent to lay our grievances before him? 

Not one of all these things did the king do. 

And had we not ourselves achieved our rights 
By our own stalwart hands, die wrongs we bore 
Had never touch’d him. Gratitude to him! 

Within these vales he sowed no seeds of that; 

He stood upon an ^inence — ^he might 
Have been a very father to his p«>ple. 

But all his aim and pleasure was to raise 
Himself and his own house:*and now may those 
Whom he has aggrandized, lament for him. 

Fiirst. We will not triumph in his fall, nor now 
Recall to mind the wrongs ^at we endured. 

Far be’t from us! Yet, that we should avenge 
The sovereign’s death, who never did us good. 

And hunt down those who ne’er molested us. 

Becomes us not, nor is our duty. Love 
Must be a trft>ute free, and unconstnun’d; 

From all oiforced duties death absolves. 

And unto him we owe no further debt. 

Melch. And if the queen lam«)ts within her bower, 

Accusing Heaven in sorrow’s wild despair; 

Here see a people, from its anguish fie^. 

To that same Heav’n send up its thankful praise. 

Who wotkld reap tears, must sow the seeds of love. 

{B«f the Imperial cmtrier. 
Stauff. {to the people). But whCTe is T^ ? Shall he, our fispedom’s 
foUtKkir, 

Abne bp abstmt from our festival? 

He did the most — eildured the tvorst of all. 
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Come— to his dwelling let us all repair^ 

And bid the Saviour of our country hail! [Exeunt omnes. 

Scene 11.— Interior of Tell’s cottage. A fire burning on the hearth. 
The open door shows the scene outside 

Hedwig, Walter, and William 

Hedw. My own dear boys! your father comes to-day; 

He lives, is free, and we and all are free; 

The country owes its liberty to him! 

Walt. And I, too, mother, bore my part in it! 

I must be named with him. My father’s shaft 
Ran my life close, but yet I never flinch’d. 

Hedw. {embracing him). Yes, yes, thou art restored to me again! 
Twice have I seen thee given to my sad eyes, 

Twice suffered all a mother’s pangs for thee! 

But this is past — have you both, boys, both! 

And your dear father will be back to-day. 

[A mon\ appears at the door. 
Will. See, mother, yonder stands a holy friar; 

He comes for alms, no doubt. 

Hedw. Go lead him in. 

That we may give him cheer, and make him feel 
That he has come into the house of joy. 

[Exit, and returns immediately with a cup. 
Will, {to the mon^. Come in, good man. Mother will give 
you food! 

Wdt. Come in and rest, then go refresh’d away! 

Mon\ {glancing round in terror, with unquiet looXs). 

Where am I? In what country? Tell me. 

Wdt. How! 

Are you bewildered, that you know not where? 

You are at Burglen, in the land of Uri, 

Just at the entrance of the Shechenthal. 

{to Hedwio). Are you alone? Your husband, is he h«re? 
Hedw* I am expecting him. But what aik you, man? 

There% something in your looks, that omens Ul! 
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Whoe’er you be, you are in want— take that. 

[Offers him the cup. 

Mon\. Howe’er my sinking heart may yearn for food. 

Nought will I taste till you have promised first— 

Hedw. Touch not my garments, come not near me, monk! 

You must stand farther badt, if I’m to hear you. 

Mon\. Oh, by this hearth’s bright, hospitable blaze. 

By your dear children’s heads, which I embrace — 

[Grasps the boys. 

Hedw. Stand back, I say! What is your purpose, man? 

Back from my boys! You are no monk, — ^no, no. 

Beneath the robe you wear peace should abid^ 

But peace abides not in such looks as yours. 

Monl(. I am the wretchedest of living men. 

Hedw. The heart is never deaf to wretchedness; 

But your look freezes up my inmost soul. 

Wdt. {springs up). Mother, here’s father! 

Hedw. Oh, my God! 

[/r about to follow, trembles and stops. 
WiU. {running after his brother). My father! 

Wdt. {without). Here, here once more! 

Wai. {without). My father, my dear father! 

TeU {without). Yes, here once more! Where is your 
mother, boys? [They eiOer. 

Walt. There at the door she stands, and can no further, 

She trembles so with terror and with joy. 

Tell. Oh Hedwig, Hedwig, mother of my children! 

God has been kind and helpful in our woes. 

No tyrant’s hand shall e’er divide us more. 

Hedw. {faUing on his neck). Oh, TeU ,what anguish have I borne 
^ jjjggj [Monk, becomes attentive, 

TeU. Forget it, now, and live for joy alone! 

Fm here again with you! This is my cot! 

I stand again upon mine own hearthstone! ^ 

WUl. But, father, vidiere’s your crbsdww? Not with your 
Tdl. Thou shalt not ever see it more, my boy. 

Within a holy shrine it has been placed. 
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And in the chase shall ne’er 



be usaq again. 


Hedw. OhjTdll Tell! [Steps bac\^ dropping his hand. 

Tell. What alarms thee, dearest wife? 

Hedw. How— how doest thou r^nm to me? This hand— 

Dare I take hcdd of k? This hand— Oh, God! 

TeU {with firmness and animation). Has shidded you and set 
my country free; 

Freely I raise it in the face of Heaven. 

[Mo»^ gives a sudden start — he loo](s at him' 
Who is this friar here? 

Hedw. Ah, I forgot him; 

Speak thou with him; I shudder at his presence. 

Mon\ {stepping nearer). Are you the Tell who slew the Cover* 
n<»? 

TeU. Yes, I am he. I hide the fact from no man. 

Mon\. And you are Tell! Ah! it is God’s own hand. 

That hath conducted me beneath your roof. 

TeU {exmining him closely). 

You are no monk. Who are you? 

Monl(, You have slain 

The Governor, who did you wrong. I, too. 

Have slain a foe, who robb’d me of my rights. 

He was no less your enemy dun mine. 

I’ve rid the land of him. 

TeU {drawing hacl(). You are— oh, hturror! 

In-ohildten, children— in, wkhout a word. 

Go, my dear wife! Go! Go! Unhappy man. 


You should be — 

Hedw. Heav’ns, who is k? 


TeU. 


Do not ask. 


Away! away! the children must not hear it 
Out of the house— away! You must not rest " 

’Neath the same rot^ with this unha^tpy man! 

Hedw. Alas! What is it? Come. [£xii( with the children, 

TeU {to the lAoua.). You are the Duke 

Of Atottiar-l know k. You have slain 


The En^wror, your uncle and liege lord. 
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John. He robb’d me of my ^trimony. 

Howl 

SImn him— your King, irour uncle! And the earth 
Still bears you! And tl(e sun still shines on you! 

John. Tell, hear me; (are you — 

, i Reeking, with the blood 

Of mm mat was your ^mperor, your kinsman, 

Dare you set foot withii my spotless house, 

Dare to an honest man o show your fac^ 

And claim the rights o| hospitality? 

John. I hoped to find tompassion at your hands. 

You took, like me, reverse upon your foel 
Tell. Unhappy man I Pare you confound the crime 
Of blood*imbrued ambition with the act 
Forced on a father in m^re self-defence? 

Had you to shield your (phildren’s darling heads. 

To guard your fireside’s sanctuary— -ward off 
The last, the direst doom from all you loved? 

To Heaven I raise my unpolluted hands. 

To curse your act and youl I have avenged 
That holy nature which yolu have profaned. 

I have no part with you. You murdered, I 
Have shielded all that was most dear to me. 

John. You cast me off to comfortless despair! 

Tell. I shrink with horror while I talk with you. 
Hence, on the thread career you have begun! 

Cease to pollme the home of innocence! 




[John turns to depart. 

John. I cannot and I will not live this lifel 

Tett. And yet my soul bleeds for you. Gracious Heaven, 

So young, of sudi a noble line, the grandson 
Of Rudolfdi, once my lord and Emperor, 

An outcast— murderer— standing at my door. 

The poor man’s door— a suppliant, in de^air I [Covers^is face. 

John. If you have power to weep, oh let my fate 
Move your ajoapassion — it is horriUel 
I am — say, rather was— a prince. I might 
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Have been most happy, had I only «^urb’d 
The^ impatien^ ol my passionate destres: 

But envy gnaw’d my heart— I saw the youth 
Of mine own cousin Leopold endow’d 
With honour, and enrich’d with broad domains, 

The while myself, of equal age with him. 

In abject slavish nonage was kept backi 
TelL Unhappy man, your unde knew yeu well. 

When from you land and subjects he withheld! 

You, by your mad and desperate act have iset 
A fearful seal upon his wise resolve. 

Where are the bloody partners of your aime? 

John. Where’er the avenging furies may have borne them; 

I have not seen them since the luckless deed. 

Tell. Know you the Empire’s ban is out>—- that you 
Are interdicted to your friends, and given 
An outlaw’d victim to your enemies! 

John. Therefore I shun all public thoroughfares. 

And venture not to knock at any door — 

I turn my footsteps to the wilds, and through 
The mountains roam, a terror to myself! 

From mine own self I shrink with horror back, 

If in a brook I see my ill-starr’d form! 

If you have pity or a human heart — 

[Falls down before him. 

Tell. Stand up, stand up! I say. 

John. Not till you give 

Your Jband in promise of assistance to me. 

Tell. Can I assist you? Can a sinful man? 

Yet get ye up— ‘how black soe’er your crime — 

You are a man. J, too, am one. From Tell 
Shall no one part uncomforted. I will 
Do all that lies vdthin my power. 

John {springs up and grasps him ardently by the hand). Oh, Tell, 
You save me from the terrors of despair. 

TeU. Let go my hand! You must away. You can not 
Remain here undiscover’d, and, discover’d. 
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You cannot count on succour. ^I^ch way, then,’ 

Would you be going? Where do you hope to find 
A place of rest? , 

John. \ Alas! -I know not where. 

Tell, Hear, then, whatiHeaven unto my heart suggests. 

You must to Italy, — to ^int Peter’s City — 

There cast yourself at thi Pope’s feet,— cdnfess 
Your guilt to him, and e^se your laden soul! 

John. Will he not to tke avengers yield me up? 

Tell. Whate’er he doa, accept k as from God. 

John. But how am 1 td reach that unknown land? 

I have no knowledge of the way, and dare not 
Attach myself to other tt'avellers. 

Tell. I will describe th^ road, so mark me well! 

You must ascend, keeping along the Reuss, 

Which from the mountaias dashes wildly down. 

John (in alarm). What^ See the Reuss? The witness of my deed! 
Tell. The road you uM lies through the river’s gorge. 

And many a cross proclainis where travellers 
Have been by avalanches 4one to death. 

John. I have no fear for nature’s terrors, so 
I can appease the torments of my soul. 

Tdl. At every cross, kneel down and expiate 
Your crime with burning penitential tears— 

And if you ’scape the perils of the pass. 

And are not whelm’d beneath the drifted snows, 

That from the frozen peaks come sweeping down. 

You’ll reach the bridge that’s drench’d wiA drizzling spray. 

Then if it give not way beneath your guilt. 

When you have left it safely in your rear. 

Before you frowns the gloomy Gate of Rocks, 

Where never sun did shine. Proceed through this. 

And you will reach a bright and gladsome vale. 

Yet must you hurry on with hasty steps, , 

You must not Unger in the haunts of peare. 

John. O, Rudolph, Rudolph, royal grandare! Thus 
•Hiy grandson first sets foot within thy realms! 
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TeU. Ascending sdll, you gain Coithardt’s heights, 
Wl^re are the tarns, the everlamnj ^ns, 

That from the streams of Heavemiijself are fed, 

There to the German soil you hid ^rewell; 

And thencei, with swift descent, i|iiadier $ream 
Leads you to Italy, your promised land* i 

[Ranz des V aches sounded on M^horns is heard with 
But I hear voices! Hence! I 

Hedw. {hurrying in). Where art thou, Tell? 

My father comes, and in exulting bands j 
All the confederates approach. 

Dul{e John {covering himself). Woe*smeI 
I dare not tarry 'inong these happy men! 

Tell. Go, dearest wife, and give this man to eat. 

Spare not your bounty; for his road is long. 

And one where shelter will be hard to ficd. 

Quick — they approach! 

Hedw. Who is he? 

TeU^ Do not ask! 



And when he quits you, turn your eyes away. 

So that you do not see which way he goes. 

[Duke John advances hastily towards Texx, but he beckons 
him aside and exit. When both have left the stage, the 
scene changes, and discloses in 


Scene III . — The whole vdley before Tell's house, the heights which 
endose it occupied by petssants, grouped into tableaux. Some are seen 
crossing a lofty bridge, which crosses the Shechen. Walter FOrst 
with the two boys. Waltmm FUrst with the two boys, Werner, and 
Stauefacher come forward. Others throng after them. When Tell 
appears, all receive him with loud cheers. 

Ail. Long live brave Tdl, our shidd, our saviour! 

[While those in front are crowding round Txix, and embrac* 
ing him, Rusenz and Bertha appear. The former salutes 
the peasantry, the latter embraces Hbdwig. The music 
from the mountains continues to play. When it has 
^ stopped, Bertha steps into the centre of the crowd. 
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Berth. Peacants! Conlederatjs Into your league 
Receive me, who was ha>pily'i^‘first 
That found deliverance n the ^d of freedom. 

To your brave hands 1 n )w entrust my rights. 

Will you protect me as y< ur citizen? 

Peas. Ay, that we will with life and goods! 

Berth. ’Tis well! 

And now to him (turning to Rudenz). I frankly give my hand, 

A free Swiss maiden to s free Swiss man! 

. Rud. And from this moment a!l my serfs are free! 

[Music, and the curtain jcdls. 



